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ft ANALVTICIL INTRODUCTION. 

mind is strongly contrasted with tlie poetical idealism of his 
great master Plato. 

The foundation of Aristotle's system of ethics is deeply 

^ laid in his psychological system. On the nature of the 

human soul the whole fabric is built up, and depends for its 

' Irv « support. According to our author, we are bom with a 

natural capacity for receiving virtuous impreasLons, and for 

forming yirtijous habits : and his conception of the nature 

of this capacity is so high a one, that he does not hesitate 

to term it " natural virtue." We are endowed with a moral 

I sense. (ato-Oiyo-ic), a perception of moral beauty and excellence, 

land with an acuteness on practical subjects {hivorrjo), which, 

Vwhen cultivated, is improved into (ppovritriQ (prudence or moral 

I wisdom). From all these considerations, therefore, it is plain 

AtEatj-according to Aristotle, TJ^tue is the law under which 

I' we are bom, the law of nature, that law which, if we would 

V attain to happiaess^ we axe bound to fulfil. Happiness^ 

in its highest and purest sense, is our " being's end and 

aim ;" and this is an energy or activity of the soul according 

to the law of virtue : an energy of the purest of the capacities 

of the soul, of that capacity which is proper and peculiar to 

man alone ; namely, intellect or reason. Designed, then, as 

man is for virtuous energies, endowed with capacities for 

moral action, with a nafuiul taste and appreciation for that 

[/which is morally beautiful, with a natural disposition or 

j/ instinct, as it were, to good acts; virtue, and therefore 

happiness, becomes possible and attainable. Had this not 

been the case, all moral instruction would be useless. That 

for which nature had not given man a capacity would have 

been beyond his reach ; for that which exists by nature can 

never by custom be made to be otherwise. 

But this natural disposition or bias is, according to Aris* 
totle, a mere potentiality ; it is possessed, but not active, 
not energizing. It is necessary that it should be directed by 
the will, and that the will in its turn should be directed to 
a iJgEi- €aid^ by deliberate preference ; i. e, by moral prin- 
/ cdple-. From his belief in the existence of this natural 
capacity, and this bias or inclination towards virtue, and 
'' moreover from his believing that man was a free and 
voluntary agent, Aristotle necessarily holds the responsibility 
of man* M^n has power over his individual actions to dc 
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or to abstain. By repeated acts, habits are formed either of 
Tirtue or vice ; and, therefore, for his whole character when 
formed, as well as for each act which contributes to its / 
formation, man is responsible. Not that iren have always 
power over their acts, when their character is formed ; but 
what he contends for is, that they have power over them ^ 
whilst their moral character is in process of formation; 
and that, therefore, they must, in all reason, be held respon- i 
able for the per manent effects which their conduct in par- ( 
tioolar act» has produced, and which they must at every 
step have seen gradually resulting. 

What then is virtue 1 In the solution of that part of 
this question which has not already been answered, the 
practical nature of Aristotle's mind is exhibited in afli 
eminent degree. It has been seen that it is a jbabi t, that 
it is based upon the natural capacities of the human soul, 
that it is formed and established by a voluntar}^ agent 
acting under the guidance of deliberate preference or moral 
principle. But to these conditions it is also necessary to 
add, what is the en^^or object at which the habi t is to aim. 
^ !feperience, then, that great practical guide in human 
faflyrs, teaches us what that end is. An induction of 
instances shows that it is a mean between excess and d.^fect ; (^ 
not, indeed, an absolute mean, but a relative one ; that is, 
one relajive to the internal moral constitution, and to the 
external circiunstances and condition, of the moral agents. 
Of this. relativ e mean, each man must judge for himself by \ 
the light of Tais conscience, and his moral sense, purified by J 
moral discipline, and enlightened by education. The moral 
, philosopher can only lay down general principles for man's 
I guidance, and each individual man must do the rest. The 
/ casuist may profess to be more particular, he may profess to 
I lay down accurate special rules of conduct, which will meet 
I every individual case, but his professions will be unfulfilled : 
he will, from the very nature of the subject, which, Itemg a 
moral one, will not admit of mathematical exactness, fail of 
making morals a definite and exact science. There must, 
and will always be, room left for the moral sense and prac- 
tical wisdom of each individual, to exercise in each case of 
jooral. action its judicial frmetions. If, in this ca«e. or in 
any other, you deal with men in this way, you are dealing 
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with theni as children • and, therefore, according to Aria* 
^ totle's views, as being incapable of perfect moral action. 

The discussion of these yirtues or mean states, both moral 
and intellectual, forms, it will be found, a very important 
portion of this treatise. We shall 'find, amongst them, 
many virtues which belong to man in his political rather, 
. than in his individual character : — magn ificence, that virtue 
of the rich, which to an Athenian mind appeared nearly 
akin to patriotism : — ^the ^ocial_^udities^ which we should 
scarcely in these days formally elevate into the rank of 
virtues, but which, nevertheless, practically, we value ahnosi^ 
as highly, and which contribute so much to the happiness of 
every-day life : — -justice, not only that universal justice which 
implies the doing to every one according to the laws of God 
and man, and therefore is synonymous with virtue, but also 
that particular virtue which is more especially exercised by 
one who is intrusted by the constitution of his country with 
ad^j^nistrative or executive authority : — ^and, lastly, friend- . 
ship, that law of sympathy, and concord, and love between 
the good and virtuous, clearly and inseparably connected with 
— ^nay, based upon, originating in, and springing out of — a / 
reasonable self-love, which is not, indeed, strictly speaking, a ; 
virtue, but indispensable to virtue and human happiness. 

Friendship is a subject on which the mind of Greece 
especially loved to dweU. It pervades many of her historical 
and poetical traditions ; it is interwoven with many of her 
best institutions, her holiest recollections. In one of its' 
forms, that of hospitality, it was the bond which united 
Greeks in one vast family, as it were, even in times of bitter 
hostility. No Greek, therefore, could have considered that a 
moral philosopher had fully accomplished his task, and 
finished his work, if the discussion of this subject had not 
formed part of his treatise. And when we find that Aris- 
totle places friendship so high, as to say that its existence 
l^y would supersede and render unnecessary even justice, and 
/ that the true friend loves his friend for that Mend's sake, 
\y and for that motive alone, it seems to approach in some 
degree to the Christian rule of charity, which teaches us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves, — ^to that love which, based on 
principle, and not merely on instinct, is on divine authority 
said to be " the fulfilling of the law." 
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In the practical consideration of eacli individual virtue, 
Aristotle necessarily treats of moral and intellectual virtue 
leparately from each other ; but we must not suppose, for 
that reason, that he thought they could exist separately. 
According to his view, moral virtue implies the due re 
tion of our moral nature, with all its appetites, instincts, an 
passions ; and this state only exists when they are subor 
Bate to the dominion and control of the reasoning facultie< 
Again, the reason does not act with all the vigour of which 
it is naturally capable, unless our moral nature is in a weU- 
regulated state. Hence the different parts of human nature 
reciprocally act and react upon each other, every good reso- 
lution carried into effect, every act of self-control and moral 
discipline, increases the vigour of the p\ire reason, and renders 
the highest faculty of our nature more and more able to 
perform its work. Again, the more powerful the reason 
becomes, the fewer exteriLal obstacles, such as vice presents 
to its energies, the intellect meets with, the more effectu^ly 
Joes it influence the moral nature, and strengthen, confirm, 
an d ren der permanent the moral habits. Thus continence is 
gradually improved into temperance ; and if human nature 
were capable of attaining perfection, man would attain to 
that ideal standard which Ajistotle terms heroic virt ue. 

But this is above human nature, and is impossible to 
attain, just as its opposite, brutality, is never found, so long 
as human nature continues in its normal condition, but only 
in cases where bodily mutilation, or moral perversion, or the 
influence of barbarism, has so far degraded the human being, 
that he may be considered as having entirely ceased to be 
aman. 

There is another important subject connected with morals 
of which it was absolutely necessary for Aristotle to treat 
folly. Pleasun^ as a motiv e to action, had been so inter- 
woven wiQi other philosophical systems, that the disciple of 
the Aristotelian ethical philosophy could not be content with- 
out the .plaee which it ought to occupy being accurately 
defined. Pleasure, then, had been held by Plato and others*\ 
to be a motion or a generation, and therefore of a transitory / 
or transient nature : this Aristotle denies, and affirms it to / 
be a whole, indivisible, com.plete, perfect, giving a perfection, x 
a^finisE, as it were,l;o an ene rgy ; being, as he says in ordei^.^ 
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to illusti'ate its nature, wliat the bloum is to youth. £ut If 
so, pleasure must be active, energetic ; it caonot be simply 
rest : and yet the t«atimoiiy of mankind, if we observe what 
they propose to themselves as pleasure, would he in fav 
of the notion of its being i-est, in some sense or other. How, 
then, were these apparent inconaistenciea to be reconciled 5 
In the following manner. It is rest as regards the body, 
but energy as regards the mind. It is an activity of ths 
soul— not a mere animal activity. This distinction enaWei 
us to mark tlie difference between true and false pleasures. 
Those which are consequent upon the mere activity of our 
corporeal nature arc low and unreal v those which attend 
upon the energies of our intelJectual nature are true and 
perfect, and worthy of the dignity of man. 

But as happiness is an energy or a ctivi ty of the apiil^ 
acceding to its lugheEt_£XcellQiice, and that this must, he 
that which is the cliaracteristio property of^inan, nainely, 
pure iiitrflectuarescellcE5fitil.i3-Biddiint.that contemplative 
hagitQe353ls^ierior_io-e-veiy-other-kind, and constitutes the 
chief good of man. Although happiness must be sought for 
and arrived at by the formation of habits of practical virtue, 
still all other virtues muat be pursued with a view to the 
final gratification of our intellectiial nature j the end of the 
cultivation of aJl virtue is to fit ua for the pare and unmixed 
enjoyment of contemplation. Contemplative enjoyment is 
the moat perfect, most permanent, and most independent of 
eictemal helps and appliances. 

If, then, after all that has been s^d respecting mora] 
practical virtue, contemplation is the end and object of man. 
Ilia chief good, his highest happinesH, why has Aristotle said 
BO mnoh of the practical nature of human happiness 1 why 
has he attributed so much importance to the formation rf 
the moral character ? why has he left the subject of contem- 
plative happiness to be briefly discussed at the very eonelu- 
sion of liis treatise 1 

The answer to these questions is plain. Until the moral 
fharacter b formed, man is unfit, not only for the enjoyment, 
but bIjo for forming a coirect conception and appreciation of 
she happiness whioh is derived fiom contemplation. Place 
before his eyes iu the commencement of his search after 
pappiness intellectual contemplation, as the end at which he 
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k ainiing^ and lie would neitlier be able to undorstard itsl^ 
nature, nor estimate its value. It is by the gradual perfec- 
tion of our- moral nature, and by this method only, that we 
are brought into that state in which the intellectual principle I j 
is able to act purely and uninteiruptedly. The improvement U" 
of our moral and intellectual fkculties will go on parallel to I 
one another. Every evil habit conquered, every good habit I 
formed, will remove an obstacle to the energy of the intellect, fl ^■■ 
and a^ist in invigorating its Tiature. Begin with contem- / 
plation, and we shall neither find subjects for it, of a nature 
wiBciently exalted to insure real happiness, nor be iix a 
condition to derive happiness from such subjects, if suggested 
to us. Begin with moral training, and we shall attain to 
higher capacities for inteUectual happiness, whether derived 
fifom the contemplation of abstract truth, or of the perfec- ' 
tions and attributes of the Deity.* The Christian philoso- i 
pher will easily imderstand the value of this method of 
teaching ; for he knows that it is revealed to us, that in 
divine things moral training is the way to intellectual culti- 
vation, that the heart is the way to the understanding — " If 
any man will do God's will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whetiier it be of God." (St. John viL 17.) It is plain that, 
m this respect, the way wliich the heathen moralist has 
pointed out to the attainnaent of happiness is that which is 
mjost in accordance with the principles of human nature, 
and therefore with the laws of Him who is both the author 
of revelation, and of the moral constitution of man. 

It only remains now to point out how Aristotle connects 
the subject of ethics with that of which he considers it a 
Bobordinate division ; namely, politics. The idea of a state 
implies a human society united together upon just, moral, 
and reasonable principles. These principles are developed /^^^ 
and displayed in its institutioi^s j ltd end and object is the 
l^eatest^good of the body corporate ; and, therefore, so far 
as it can be attained consistently with this primary end, the 
greatest good of each family and individual. Now, on the 
morality of the individual members, the morality, and there- 

* We may see from thU bow far the Aristotelian theory of happiness 
and man's highest good harmonizes with that of Plato, and, at the same 
time, how far more practical is the method which Aristotle recommends 
fbf the attainment of it* 
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fore the wijlfare and happiness, of the body depends ; for as 
in a state, i. e. a free state, the source of power is ultimately 
the people, on the moral tone of the people, the character of 
the institutions framed by their representatives must depend. 
Hence a state must recognize the moral culture and educa- 
tion of the people as a dufy. Private systems of education 
may, doubtless, possess some advantages, such as their superior 
capability of being moulded and adapted to the particular 
circumstances of individual cases, but^ still the}'^ are inferior 
to a public one, in imiformity, in the power of enforcing their 
authority, and in producing great and extensive results. 
As, therefore, the elements of moral virtue must be incul- 
cated and implanted by moral education, the individual has 
a right to demand that provision be made for this by well- 
regulated public institutions, and, in order to attain such 
institutions, the science of politics or social life must be 
investigated or systematized. But besides, in order even to 
secure the advantages of private education, whatever these 
advantages may be, it is necessary that every one who would 
conduct and administer such a system efficiently should study 
the general political principles of education, and thus endea- 
vour to fit himself for legislating respecting them. On aD 
accounts, therefore, the study of morals is not complete, 
unless that of politics is superadded, and the latter study 
should be pursued, not only by the statesman, but by the 
private citizen. 

The above general outline of Aristotle's ethical system, 
in which the several parts are designedly not presented to 
the view in the order in which he has treated them, but 
displayed in their relative bearings upon each other, will, it 
is hoped, be sufficient to prepare the mind of the student 
for the accurate analysis of each chapter separately which 
foilowf. 
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Inlftoductory. — ^A question lies* at the very threshold of 
^ investigatioii ; namely, whether there is any chief good 
(mmuim banvm), and if there is, whether it be, or can be 
bjsmght within the reach of the capacities of man. Haying 
answered these questions in the affirmative, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to show what its nature and essence is. That all, or 
nearly all, agree in calling it happiness, is clear ; but this is 
not enough ; it must be defined, its properties analyzed, its 
nature explained. After, therefore, examining and seating 
what opinions have been generally held respecting it, as 
veil popularly as by philosophers, he proceeds to define and 
explain his own idea respecting it, and to defend the a<?cu- 
racy of his views by comparing 'it with those of others. 
Certain questions arising out of the method of discussion 
vhich he has pursued, but of no practical importance, 
such, for example, as the well-known saying of Solon, are 
briefly alluded to j and respecting them he comes to no 
very satisfia^tory conclusion. And, lastly, the theory which 
he has adopted leads him to state, in a few words, the 
g^eral principles of man's psychical constitution. 
vL — 1. Every art, system, course of action, and deliberate 
preference, aims at some good. 
Hence the good is defined " that which all aim at." 
S. There are difierences of ends; namely, energies and i^ 



3, 4. The ends of the master-arts are more eligible than 
the ends of those subordinate to them. 

5 This is the case, even though the end of the master- 
art is an energy, and that of the subordinate art a work. 
\/JlL — 1. There is some end of human action which is 
desired for its own sake. 

3, 4, 5. It is the end of that which is the master-science 
in tiie highest sense ; i. e. the political. 

The political science proved to be the chief science by 
wyeral reasons and examples. 

2. The knowledge of the cud useful. 
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G. The subject of * the end " btlong-* to moral, and there' 
/ foie to political philosophy, 
V III. — 1, 2. We must not exject too great accuracy in 
subjects of moral investigation. 

3. These subjects having to do with contingent matter, 
^the conclusions arrived afc must be of the same kind. 
' 4, 5. The student, therefore, must be one who is willing 
%o be content with this method of proof, and therefore must 
be an educated person., * 
'' 6. He must, therefore, not be young, because the young 
are inexperienced in the afi^drs of life. 
■ ^7. By the word young is meant young in character. 
* 6. The object of this treatise is not knowledge, but 
•^practice. 

IV. — 1. What is the aim of the political science, and the 
highest of all good 1 

2. All agree in calling it happiness, but differ as to its 
definition. 

3. 4. Popular and philosophical theories on the subject 
ore at variance. 

Certain notions respecting it, including that of the " idea, ' 
enumerated. 

4. Aristotle proposes to consider the most reasonable. 

5. 6. Of the two methods of arguing ; namely, — The 
synthetical and analytical ; Aristotle chooses the latter, for 
the following reasons :— 

6. Things are known in two ways : (1.) Absolutely ; 
\^2.) Relatively to ourselves. ' 

In morals we must begin with the things known to our- 
selves ; i. e. the phenomena, and work backwards from facts 
to causes ; sometimes it is even sufficient to know the facts 
'•^ without the causes. 

7. The student of ethics should listen to the advice ol 
Hesiod. 

^\ V Y. — 1. The majority derive their notions respecting hap- 
piness from the lives they lead. 

2. These are four :— (1.) The vulgar. (2.) The active. 
(3.) The contemplative. (4.) The money-getting. 

3. The vulgar consider that happiness ccosists in sensua] 
pleasure. 

This is the life of the brute creation. 
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1. 5. Tne active think happiness is honourable distinction. 
This is not the chief gooc^ 

(1.) Because it resides in the honourers rather than in 

the honoured. 
(2.) Because it is sought for the sake of virtue. 

6. Is virtue then the chief good 1 
No, for a man may possess virtue, and yet not live an 

active life. 

7. The contemplative life is omitted, and reserved for the 
last book. 

8. The money-getting think wealth is happiness. 
CL.\ This life does violence to our natural constitution, 
(2.) Money is useful as a means, but is not an end. 

\/^TL — 1. The chief good is not the ideal good.a , ' ' \ 
Aristotle apologizes for den3dng the truth of Plato's theory. ' 

2. Plato did not allow the existence of ideas of things in 
which we predicate priority and posteriority. '' 

The good is predicated in these. . 

3. A universal idea could be predicated in only oncj 
category. "; 

l£e good is predicated in all the categories. \ ^ 

L Of things under one idea there is but one science ; of \ C., 
goods there are many sciences. / 

5. The ideal good, and the good of which it is the idea, ' 
miut be in their essence identical. I 

6. The theory, therefore, of the Pythagoreans and ofi 
Speusippus is &r more reasonable. \ 

7. 8. It may be objected to Aristotle's argument, that . 
goods are of two kinds : those "per «e," and those "propter \ 
oJHia,^ Now Plato's theory applies to the former. 

9, 10. To this it may be answered — (1.) That even goods, 
^*per 86^ do not come under our definition. (2.) K the 
species contain under it no individuals, the theory is foolish. 

11. Why then is the term "good " applied to all goods ? 

Probably from analogy. 

* In the original, two words of very similar meaning are made use of, 
namelyi liia 8nd iUoq, Now ilka is the original archetypal form, which, 
aceormng to Plato, existed from all eternity : iUoq is the existing form 
or refemblance to the lUa, which is visible to us. Although the eternal 
nature of the Platonic ilka forbids us to call it an abstract idea, yet the 
relation between ilka and iXIoq is precisely that which subsists between 
the abstract and concrete. 
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12 — 16. After all, if there was an ideal good, it would le 
practically useless. 

VII. — 1 — 3. Happiness has been shown to be the chief 
good, as being the end of the master-science. 

It is now proved to be so, because it is the end of all 
human actions. 

4, 5. There arc three kinds of ends, of which the last is 
that which is sought for its own sake alone, and happiness 
is this. 

6, 7. Happiness is also the chief good, because it is self- 
sufficient. 

8. Its definition arrived at in the following manner : — 
, Happiness is the virtue of man, qua man. 

We shall discover man's viii;ue by seeing what his tpyov 1& 

9, 10. His tpyov must be something pecoliar to him. 
This is the practical life of a being which possesses reasonr 
11. Such a being may be either obedient to reason, oi 

have it and use it. 

We must, therefore, take that which is in energy, i. e. 
activity. 

12 — 16. The work of a good man, therefore, is an energy 
according to viiiiue ; if there are more virtues than one, 
according to the best virtue. 

Lastly, must be added the condition " in a perfect life." 

Hence the definition of happiness : — " An energy of the 
soul according to the best virtue in a perfect life.** 

VIII. — 1. Aristotle confirms the correctness of his defini- 
tion of happiness by comparing it with the opinions of his 
predecessors. 

2. Goods have been divided by the Pythagoreans into 
external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the sonL 
The goods of the soul have been always considered the 
highest. 

3. Aristotle defines happiness as a good of the souL 

4. The happy man has been said to live well, and to 
do welL 

Tlie definition of Aiistotle is almost identical. 

.*) — 8. Others have said that either one virtie or all virtue 
is liappiness. 

Aristotle says that happiness is not only virtue, but a 
virtuous energy. 
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9, 10. A fourth class have made pleasure happiness. 

Aristotle makes happiness in its essence, and "per se,^ 
pleasaut 

11. The energies of virtue, in feuct, unite in themselves all 
the qualities enumerated in the Deliaa inscription. 

12-— 14. External goods cannot make one happy, but it 
is impoBsible, or at least not easy, to |ierfonn virtuous ener« 
gies without a certain quantity of them. 

'IX. — 1. Is happiness got by learnings or habit, or exer- 
cise, or by the allotment of God, or by chance 1 

2. Whether it is the gift of God, does not belong to the 
present inquiry. 

3. It is at any rate certain that it can be attained by 
kamingand care. 

4—6. It cannot come by chance : (1.) Because nature 




her work by the best means. (2.) From its- very 
definition. (3.) It is the end of the political science. 

7. Brutes cannot be called happy. 
^OT children except from hope. 

8. Why /3/oc reXfior is added. 
X. — 1. The necessity of adding the condition tV /3/6» 

nXeiu leads to the consideration of Solon's saying that wa 
ought to look to the end of life.^ 

2, The saying of Solon may be taken in two senses : — 
A man is happy when he is dead. 
He may then be safely said to have been happy. 

The first of these involves an absurdity. 

3, 4. The second leads to frirther questions : — 

(1.) May not a man be called happy whilst alive ? 

* In adding the condition iv Pi<f> TiXtitp to his definition of happiness, 
Aristotle seems to have been animated by an earnest desire to invest hap- 
piness inUi a property of permanence, fixedness, and stability. Me wished 
to represent tide happy man as beyond the reach of any liability to change. 
He saw that tins was impossible in the case of human beings, but there 
is noChing nnphilosophioil in assuming a theoretical standard of this 
kmd, even tiioagh practically,unattainable, any more than there is iti 
physics in laying down the laws of matter and motion. In morals we are 
well accostomed to recognixe the principle that persererance to the end 
bk a ooiine of obedience is required in order to obtain our final reward. 
" When 1^ rigfateons tnmeth away from his righteousness, all his right- 
eODflMM tint he hath done shall not be mentioned/' &c. — ^Ezek. xriiL 
And agrfSy ** He that endureth unto the end, the same sball be saved. "-^ 
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(2.) Are not the dead affected by the fortunes of tho 
living? 

5. With regard to the first of these, it is absurd i* be able 
to say that a man luis been happy, and yet not to be able to 
say so when he is actually enjoying that happiness. 

6 — 13. But is external prosperity a part of happiness t 
It is, but only to a certain extent ; for virtuous energies art 
very independent of it, and more permanent than anything. 

14. Therefore, whilst a happy man energizes, he may be 
pronounced happy, qiod man. 

XI. — 1, 2. As to the second question, Aristotle decides 
that a man may be said to be unhappy on account of the 
misfortunes of his descendauts. 

3, 4. Or he may really be affected Ly them in a slight 
degree, in the same way as horrors, not acted, but related, 
affect us at the theatre. 

5, But still they cannot make the happy miserable, or the 
miserable happy. 

XII. — 1. Philosophers divided goods into honourable, 
praiseworthy, and 2ui'riju£cr. 

Happiness cannot be a ^vva/iir, because dvvajneic can be 
abused. 

2 — 4. It cannot belong to the class of things praised, 
because praise implies reference to a higher stands^. 

There cannot be a higher standard than the chief good. 

5, Therefore happiness belongs to things honoured. 

XIII. — 1 — 4. As happiness is. an energy of the soul 
according to virtue, we must know, (1) what virtue is; 
(2) what the soul is. 

5, 6. The soul. is divided first into two parts, the rational 
and the irrational. 

7 — 9. The irrational into the vegetative and the appor 
titive. 

10 — 14. The rational soul into the properly rational, and 
that which obeys reason. 

According to another principle of division, tlce part obe- 
dient to reason may be considered as belonging mc ^he irra- 
tional souL 

15...yirtue is therefore twofold : — 

Intellectual, belonging to the rational soul. 
Moral, belonging to that which obeys reason, 
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BOOK 11. 

If^odu/iiory, — ^Aristotle has prepared the student for the 
eotDtents of this book, which consist of an inquiry into the 
orij^ and nature of moral yirtue ; firstly, by defining hap- 

piTiftga M, a.n ftnftrgy nf f.hft annl itnfinr^^i^g f/^ virf.||ft ; and, 

seoondlyy by dividing the virtues into moral and iiUiellectual, 
in acgssdaiU2£Li?ith his assumed division of the hiunan souL 
The oonaideration of the moral virtues takes precedence of 
that of the intellectual, .because the formation of moral < 
habits, and the consequent acquisition oTmor&I virtue« must \ 
IJCHfig first step to the tmimpeded energy of the intellect, 
aSd~'therefbre to the attunment of intellectual virtue. It 
win be observed, that, as the foundation on which to build 
up his moral system, Aristotle assumes the existence in 
man of certain capacities for virtue, which he denominates, 
at the conclusion of the sixth book, ^pvaiicri aper>/ (natural 
virtue). These he conceives may be improved by education ) 
and matured by habit, and thus become '^ virtue proper." \ 
Thus, although man does not by nature possess virtuou^^ 
habits, or even the commencements of these habits^ still he isL 
cKoMsi of xeoeiidng v iituou fl, impressions by instruction, and j 
o?f£ming habits by performing acts of virtue and obediencQ. 
Thus, according to Aristotle, " Yirtue is the law of our 
nature, under which law we are bom.^ The order in which 
the questions connected with the subject of moral virtue are 
treated oi^ is 

*S< G*) ^^^ means by whiok virtue is attconed. 
/^(2S Ifanatmhe and dqftnJttJQo, 

t3.) An induction of particular instances. 
(4^ Certain practical rules. 
L — 1. Intellectual virtue is principally ^though nol en- 
tivaly, for {here is such a 'thing as ''genius ) produced and 
iMBreaaed by teaching. 
. 2y 3. VooLjdlia&u^ ^^ etymology implies, by habit. 
jtoaJTO taajs not innate — 

(l.) fieoaase that winch is innate cannot be changed 
by habit. 

b 
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4. (2.) In things innate, the capacities exist in ':j& prior to 

the energies ; in Tdrtue, the case is the reverse. 

5. (3.) The practice of legislators bears testimony to tiie 

truth of this statement. 

6. (4.) Two opposite effects, virtue and vice, are due to 

one and the same cause, but naitiral causes can- 
not produce opposite effects. 
7 — 9. Hence we must prefer energies of a certain quality, 
as on them the character of the habits dependa 

II. — 1, 2. Assuming for the present that moral acts must 
be done according to the dictates of right reason, and reserv- 
mg that subject for the sixth book, let us consider the nature 
of the acts themselves. 

3, 4. Warning the student again not to expect too much 
exactness in ethics. 

5 — 7. Looking at the question practically, we may ob- 
serve — 

(1.) That acts, which avoid excess and defect, produce 
virtue, whilst excess and defect destroy it. 
$, 9. (2.) Those acts which produce virtue are in their 
turn produced by virtue. 
III. — 1. £lfiasure and pain are the tests of moral habits 
being formed or not, because moral virtue is conversant with 
pleasures and pains. This position is proved in the following 
way : — 

(1.) Because men commit sin for the sake of pleasure, 
and abstain from what is right through dread dt 
pain. 

2. From this first reason Aristotle infers the justice of 
Plato's remark on the importance of a soimd early education. 

3. (2.) Virtue is conversant with actions and feelings, and 

these are attended with pleasure and pain. 

4. (3.) Punishments cure by pain, and cures are. effected 

by contraiies. 
(4.) Through the pursuit of pleasures and pains, habits 
are made better or worse. 

5. Hence virtue has been thought by some to b*» dTra^Eta. 
C. (5.) Pleasure and pain are, after all, the final causes of 

choice and aversion. 
T. (6.) Our ideas of pleasure and pain have from child- *"* 
hood beconi3 as it were ingrained in our nature. 
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8. (7.) We make, more or less, pleasure and pair the role 
of our actions ; and on these our habits depend. 
9, 10. (8.) Virtue is shown in struggling -with difficulty, 

and Tlflthing \f\ an <1ifflmi1f. f.n -namt^ on plnnmiw^ 

IV. — 1. It may be asked, what is meant by saying that 
we become just by performing just actions ; are we not 
then already just, as in the case of the arts ? 

This question is answered — 

2. (1.) By observing that this is not the case in the arts, 
for a man is not a grammarian, imless he speaks 
grammatically, because he understands the rules 
of grammar. 

3. (2.) Because the cases are not parallel; as in the arts 
we only consider the excellence of the produc- 
tion, in morals we look to the character and 
motives of the person. 

/The three requisites, then, for a moral act are 
/ n.J Ejiowledge, 

"(2.S DeUberate preference on its own account, 
(3.) Fixedness and stab^ity. 
4 — 6. A man, therefore, is called virtuous if he acts on 
virtuous principles ; and to do this requires practice. 

7. The masses, however, think that theory without prac- 

/tice will be sufficient to make them virtuous. 
V. — 1 — 4. What, then, is the genus of virtue 1 In that 
division of the soul in which moral virtue resides, there are 
only three properties ; namely, passions, capacities, and 
habits. 

5, 6. Now virtue and vice are not passions. 

(1.) Because we are not called good or bad for our pas- 
dons. 
f2.) We are not praised or blamed for them. 
[3.) Virtue implies deliberate preference, passion does 

not. 
(4.) We are said to be moved by our passions, but di9- 
posed by virtues or vices. 
7. They are not capacities. 
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(1.) For the first and second reasons given above, 
(2.) Because our capacities are innate. 

8. Therefore virtue must be a habit. 

VI.'-^, 2. What is the differentia of virtue I 

b^ 
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All excellence makes that of wHcli it is the excellenoo 
good, and also its cpyov. 

This is seen to be the case in the arts. 

Therefore, the case must be the same with moral exo^- 
lence, i, e, virtue. 

3. Now, everything continuous and divisible implies 
more, less, and equal. 

4, 5. The equal is the mean between the other two, and 
is^ither absolute or relative. 

6. Now, every scientific man will seek the relative meai:^ 
and avoid the extremes. 

7. If this is the case in art and science, d fortiori, virtue 
will do the same. 

8. In actions and feelings, there are an excess, a mean, and 
a defect, and the mean is relative. 

9. Again, we may be wrong in many ways ; but there is 
only one right way : now, this right way is the mean, and 
the wrong ways are the excess and defect. 

"* 0- Virtue, therefore, is " habit founded on, and exer- 
cismg deliberate preference, in a mean relative to ourselves, 
defined by right reason, and according to the definition of a 
man of moral wisdom." 

11. Hence, in its essence, virtue is a mean, but if consi- 
dered with reference to the standard of excellence, it is the 
highest extreme (aicpoT-iyc)* 

12 — 14. It must be remembered, however, that-sam$^ 
actions and feelings^ do not admit of a mean, and are there:, 
fore in air cases T)Iaine-worthj. 

Vli. — 1. This chapter contains a catalogue of particular 
examples illustrating the general jjSrinciple. 

2. (1.) Courage is a mean, on the subject of fear and con- 

fidence, between rashness and cowardice. 

3. (2.) Temperance a mean on the subject of some plea- 

sures and pains, but especially pleasures, between 
intemperance and a nameless extreme. 

4. (3.) Liberality on the subject of money, between prodi- 

gality and illiberality. 

5. (4.) Magnificence, only on matters of great expense^ 

between vulgar ostentation and meanness. 

6. (5.) Magnanimity, on the subject of great honoun^ 

between empty boasting and little-mindedness. 
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7 — 9. (6.) A nameless virtue, on the subject of lanall ho- 
nours^between ambition and the absence of it. 
10. (7.) Meekneas^ between irascibility, or passion^ and 
insensibility to the feeling of anger. 
11 — 16. (8.) Three several virtues ; namely — 

(a.) With respect to truth ; truthfulness, between arro- 
gance and false modesty. 
(h.) With respect to "the pleasant" in amusement^ 
firaceful wit, or easy pleasantry, between ribaldry 
Kffoone^ aT^^wxushn^ ^ 

(c.) With respect to " the pleasant " in the intercourse 
of life ; fidendship, between flattery and thejbeing 
over-complaisant and moroseness. 
17 — 19. (9.) Two mean states in the feelings. 

Sa.) Modesty, between bashfiilness and impudence. 
b.) Indignation, between envy and malevolence. 
VIII. — 1—4. The extremes are in opposition to each 
other, and the mean to both. 

5, 6. But the extremes are more repugnant to each other 
than each of them is to the mean. 

7 — 9. This may take place either from the nature of the 

/means themselves, or from the constitution of the person. 

V IX. — 1, 2. Aristotle recapitulates briefly the description 

/of moral virtue, and states that therefore it is difficult of 

attainment. Hence he gives three useful practical rules for 

arriving at the mean. 

3. (1.) Go farthest from that extreme which is mos^ 

opposed to the mean. 

4. (2.) Struggle against that to which you have the strongest 

propensity. 

5. (3.) Beware of pleasure. ^ 

6 — -8. As it is difficult to hit the me£ exactly, slight 
deviations are pardonable. Ko exact casuistical rules can be 
laid down : our moral sense must be our guide. 



BOOK III. 



IfUroductori/, — The principle of all moral action is 
ipEtriSf i,e, what is commonly termed moral choice, or 
leliberately preferring one act or one course of action 
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to any other, on sound moi'al grounds, under the direction 
of right reason. It is this which determines the moral 
qoali^ of an act ; it is the principal part of the difft^rential 
property which distinguishes the habit of virtue fix>m an- 
other. Hence Aristotle now proceeds to treat of this sub- 
ject, and other subjects immediately and intimately connected 
with it. 

Now of these, the first, and most important, as lying at 
the very threshold of the investigation, is the freedom of tte 
human will. / On the establishing of this doctrine depends 
the whole question of human responsibility, and yet it is a 
doctrine which Aristotle could not assume at once, because 
views had been held respecting it which required refutation. 
Socrates had held that all the virtues were sciences ; there- 
fore, that vice was the result of ignorance ; that no one sins 
contrary to knowledge ; and therefore, that vice is involun- 
tary. Plato held that virtue was voluntary, because the 
natural bias of the will was towards good, but that a vicious 
state was an unnatural one — a morbid action, as it were, and 
therefore involuntary. 

Aristotle agreed with Plato so far as to maintain that a 
bias towards wtue is the normal condition of the will. He 
saw, also, that when habits are formed, they are often beyond 
our power, because they have become a second nature ; and 
that the reason why we are responsible for them is because 
we are responsible for the original formation of them ; but 
still he believes that the will is necessarily free. 
j He supports this view by many arguments, and amongst 
them, by the common-sense view of the case, as shown in the 
practice of legislators. EQs argument is somewhat of the 
same kind as that of Bishop Butler (Analogy, Part I. c. vi.), 
where he says, that whatever our abstract opinion may be 
respecting the doctrine of necessity as influencing practice, 
there can be no doubt that men deal with one another as if 
they were free agents, nor could civil society hold together 
on any other principles. Educate a child in the principles 
of fatalism, and however delighted he may be at first with 
his freedom from responsibility, he would soon discover the 
error in which he had been brought up, inmiediately he came 
abroad into the world, and would do somewhat very soon, 
for which he would be delivered over into the hands of civil 
ia<:tioe. 
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The third book commences with an analysis of the nainiro 
of the kKovtnov and aKovmov ] Aristotle then proceeds to 
ducuss the subject of Trpoaipeaig. Next, as 'rrpoalpeaig is 
subsequent to the deliberative process, deliberation is next 
treated of ; and lastly, the subject of the wilL These points 
oocapy the first five chapters ; and here Michelet considers 
the first part of the treatise to terminate. He divides the 
Ethics into three parts; the first of which treats of the 
sommum bonum ; the second, of the virtues in detail ; the 
third, of the instrumentals to virtue. 
y/ I. — 1. The consideration of the voluntary and involuntary 
/^necessary. 

(1.) Because voluntary acts are praised or blamed , 

involuntary acts pardoned or pitied. 
(2.) Because it will be useful to legi^tors to do so. 

2, Involuntary acts are of two kin(^gk-— ^ 

(1.) ra /3£9, (2.) TO, h' ayvoiay, S'^S^^C^!:^^ 
By fiiaia is meant that of which the principle or cause is 
external. 

3, 4. There are also acts of a mixed nature. For example, 
those which we do from fear of greater evils. 

5, 6. These acts most resemble volimtary acts, because the 
principle of action is in the agent. 

7, 8. But abstractedly they are perhaps to be considered 
involuntary. 

These acts are, according to circumstances, praised, blamed, 
or pajrdoned. 

9. There are some acts which nothing should induce us 
to do. 

10. But it is difficult to decide in many cases what we 
ought to prefer to do, an<l still more so to abide by our 
decisions. 

11. The points of difierence between these acts and volun- 
tary and involuntary acts further considered. 

12. Everything which we do for the sake of the pleasant 
and the honourable is vohmtary. 

}.3. Acts done through ignorance {li ayvoiav) are either 
^non-voluntaiy or involuntaiy. 

14. If repented of, they are mvoluntary. 

15, 16. Ignorance of the principles of justice and expe« 
diency {xyvoHv) is always held as vplimtarj and iiiexcuBablu 
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17 — 20. Oases of ignorance brought forward which aie 
pardonable if followed by repentance. 

21. The voluntary is defined as that of which the pnnoiplo 
is in the agent knowing the circumstances of the act. 

22 — ^24. That acts done under the influence of passion and 
anger are not involuntary, proved by six reasons.^ 

II. — 1. Deliberate preference (vpoalpeatg) must be con- 
sidered, because it is the moral principle wiiich determines 
the moral quality of an act. 

2. It is a species of the voluntary. 

3. It is not desire — 

(1.) Because irrational beings participate in desire and 

anger, but not in irpoaipeaig. 
(2.) Because the incontinent man acts from desire, and 

not from 7rpoaip€<rig ', the continent from Trpoai" 

p€<riSf and not from desire. Therefore they can be 

evidently separated. 

is.) They are often opposed. 
4.) Desire, and not Tpoaipetrig, has to do with pleasure 
and pain. . ' * • ' 

4. Still less is it anger, for the same reasons. 

5. It is not volition, though it approaches very near it. 



(1.) Because we wish for impossibilities. 
/ (2.) We wish things which are not in our own power. 
v/ 6. (3.) Volition is for the end, and not the means. 
It is not opinion simply, 

7. (1.) Because opinion is of things eternal and impossible. 
(2.) Its quality is determined by truth and flalsehood, 
not by virtue and vice. 
It is not some particular opinion, because 

* The following table will explain the diTision of acts adopted in tiui 
dlapfeer:— 

VolnnUry Acta. Inyoluntanr. Mixed. 
J i I 



Done Done through By Through Praued. Blamed. Pardoned. Not 
knowingly, ignorance of constraint, ignorance par* 

the principle. of the fact. doncd 

I 

Repented of Not repented of 

(lafvhuitary). (Non-yoluntary;- 
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5. (1.^ Moral diaracter is determined by our wpoaipeai^, 

9, (2.) We deliberately prefer to take a tbing or not ; wo 

form an opinion as to its nature. 
(3.) UpoaipeatQ is praised for tbe rigbtness of its object ; 
^o^a for its trutb. 

10. (4.) We form opinions respecting subjects we do not 

know, 
(d.) Some persons form good opinions, but exercise a 
bad vpoatpsffiQ. 

vJJ^ The definition, therefore (nominally), of the object ot 
vpoaipetriQ is a voluntary act which has been previoudy the 
object of deliberation. 

nX — 1. The object of deliberation is that about which a 
reasonable man would deliberate. 

2, 3. No one deliberates about things eternal, or about 
those which come to pass by nature, necessity, or chance. 

Nor about eyerythmg hiunan, if it is not brought about 
by our own agency. 

Nor about the exact sdenoes. 

But besides the three principles of causation — ^nature, 
necessity, and chance — there is a fourth ; namely^ mind or 
intellect. 

4, 5, The object of deliberation, therefore, is that whidi 
comes to pass through this fourth cause, which is in our 
power, and which is uncertain as to its event. 

6. We also deliberate about means, not ends. 

7. If there are more means than one, deliberation deter*rt 
mines which is the better. 1 

If only one, it determines how it can be done by this, and 
so it goes backwards by an analytical process until it either 
meets with an impossibility, or the first cause, which is the 
first step in the constructive process. 

8. It is, therefore, a species of investigation. ' 

9. 10. We deliberate sometimes about the instruments, 
sometimes the use of them. 

11, 12. Deliberation and deliberate preference differ in 
that we are not obliged after all to choose the means re- 
specting which we have deliberated, but if we do choose them, 
we are exercising irpoaipeaig, and therefore its definition is 
the deliberate desire of things in our power. 
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rV.. — 1, 2. Volition i« of the end, but is ibs object the 
/good or the apparent good ? 

3. The good man wisSfis^br the real good. The bad man 
for that which he tUgks good. 

4. The case is aiialogous to that of the senses. 

5. The above constitutes the principal difference between 
the good and the bad man. 

6. Tn determining what they ought to wish for, the masses 
are deceived by pleasure. 

V. 1, 2. If the end is the object of volition, and the mea ns 
the object of deliberation and deliberate preference, the acts 
respecting them must be voliyiUtfy ; now with these acts vir- 
tuous energies are conversant, therefore virtue is voluntary. 
Therefore vice is voluntary; for, if we can do, we can 
abstain. 

If vice is not voluntary, 

3. (1.) We must deny that man is the origin of his 
actions. > 

4, 5. (2.) The principles would be in our powOT, and the 
acts-jnrhich result from them would not be. 
The practice of legislators confirms Aristotle's view. 

6. They even punish ignorance itself if self-caused. 

7. Especially ignorance of the law. 

8. If it be objected that the guilty person could not pay 
attention enough to understand the law, the answer is, that 
vice has caused the inability. 

9 — 11. Moreover, vicious acts, which are in our power, 
produce vicious habits, and therefore we are responsible for 
them. 

12, 13. (3.) Bodily feults which are in our power are 
blamed, and no others; therefore vice, being 
blamed, must be considered as in our power too. 

14. If it be objected that all aim at what they think good, 
but have not power over the conception which they form of it, 
the answer is, if we are the causes of our habits, we are also 
of our imaginations. 

15. If it be objected that vice is involuntary, because it iK 
owing to ignorance of the end, :he answer is, that in tliat 
case virtue is involuntary. 

16. Besides, if the notion we form of the end is due to 
nature, still the means are in our power. 
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17, 18. If Tirtue is voluntary, -vice imist be so. 

19, 20. Still, habits, when formed, are not so much in oiu* 
Vpg^Eer as the acts were. 

VI. — 1. SSStM^ ^ * mean state on the subjects of fear 
and confidence. 

Fear is defined " The expectation of evil." 

2. Kow some evils, such as disgrace, we ought to fear. 
The brave man can have nothing to do with these. 

3, 4. Others, again, we ought not to fear ; as poverty, &c. ; 
still he who is fearless of these evils is not termed brave, ^ 
except metaphorically. 

5. The brave man, therefore, has to do with the most ter- 
rible of all things, i. e. death. — 

6 — 8. Yet not with all kinds of death, but only death in 
battle. 

"'SBli the brave man wiU be fearless in sickness or in a 
storm at sea, but not from the same cause that sailors are. 

YIL — 1, 2. Things terrible are of two kinds. 
(1.) 'Yircp avOpioirov. (2.) Kar avdpunrov* 

Every man of sense will fear the former. 

The latter difier in magnitude. 

3. And may be feared too much or too little. 

4. The brave man fears or feels confidence at what he 
ought, as he ought, when he ought, and for the right motive. 

5. This motive is to KaXor, 

He who is in the extreme of fearlessness may be called 
avaXyrirog* 

7. He who is in the extreme of confidence, ^patrvg. 

8. He who is in the extreme of fear, deiXog, 

9. 10. The brave man, the coward, and the rash, are all 
oonversant with the same things. 

11. Suicide is the act of a coward. 

YIIL — 1 — 4. There are five other forms of courage. 
(1.) Political courage. 

The motive of this is not the abstractedly honourable, ro 
KaXoy ; but honourable distinction, Tifirf, 

5 — 7. Courage arising from experience. 

The difierence between tliis and real courage is exempli- 
fied by a comparison becween the conduct of regular troops 
and that of a native militia. 

10. (3.) Courage ariMiig from anger. 
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This is not for tlie sake of the right motiYe, but in obe* 
dience to the dictates of an irrational passion. 

11 — 13. (4.) The courage of the sanguine. 

Their courage is based upon like motives with that of the 
experienced. 

In unexpected perils it often fidls. 

14, 15. (5.) The courage of the ignorant.* 

This is even worse than that of the sanguine ; for when 
they find they are deceived in their estimate of the danger, 
theyfly, ^ . 

IX. — 1. Courage has more to do with fear thac confi- 
dence. 

2, 3. It is painful and more difficult to attain than tem- 
perance. 

Kot but that its end is pleasant, although the means to 
that end are painful. 

4, 5. The fact that the brave man feels pain, not only does 
not diininish, but rather mcreaaes hk repuSn. ' 

6. It is plain, therefore, that it is not possible to energise 
with pleasure in aU the virtues. 

7. Though mercenaries are less brave, stiU they may be the 
best fighters. 

X. — 1. Courage and temperance are first discussed, be- 
cause they are the virtues of the irrational part of the souL 
Temperance is a mean state on the subject of pleasure. 
2, 3. Pleasures are of two kinds. 
(1.) Those of the soul. 
(2.) Those of fche body. 
4 — 10. Temperance belongs to the latter. 
But not to those of sight, hearing, or smell, except acci- 
dentally, nor of taste, except in a slight degree. 

11. It has to do with the pleasures of touch. 

Touch belongs to us not so &r forth as we are mien, but . ' 
so far forth as we are animals, and therefore is the lowest of 
the senses. 

12. Even the more liberal pleasures of touch are those 
which are excluded from those with which temperance and 
intemperance are conversant. 

XI. — 1 — 3. Desires are of two kinds. 

1 hue. ii. 40. See a]f3 Herod, tu. 49. 
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(1.) C(»nmon and naturaL 
(2.) Peculiar and acquired. 

In the former, errors are seldom met with. 

In the latter, they are frequent. 

The intemperate are in excess under all drcuiastanoes. 

If the desires are -wrong, they delight in them. 

If the desires are innocent, they delight in them more 
than they ought. 

4, 5. The difference hetween temperance and courage con- 
dsts in the relation which they respectively bear to pains. 

For example, a man is called brave for bearing pain, but 
temperate for not feeling pain at the absence of pleasure. 

6. The character which is in the defect as to pleasure has 
no name, because it is never foimd., 

7, 8. The chapter concludes with the character of the 
temperate man. 

XTT- — 1 . Intemperance seems more voluntary than coward- 
ice, and therefore more blameworthy. 

(1.) Because fear gives a jshock to the natural character, 
and throws it off its balance. 
2, 3. (2.) Though cowardice as a habit is more volim- 
tary than intemperance, still particular acts of 
cowardice are less voluntary. 
4. The term axoXaaiaf because of its etymological meaning, 
is applied to the £Etults of children metaphoricaUy, because 
desires and children require KdXaaic 

5 — 7. Since desires, if not controlled, will increase, the 
part of the soul in which they reside should be obedient to 
reason, and be in harmony with it. 



BOOK IV. 



IfUroduetory. — ^This book requires but few words by way 
of introduction. It consists of a continuation of that sub- 
ject which Aristotle touched upon briefly in outline in the 
second book, and commenced in detail in the sixth chapter 
of Book m. The virtues investigated here are magni* 
licence, Hberality, magnanimity, and (fnXortfiia in the best 
acceptation of the term, meekness, the three social virtues; 
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and tHe sense of shame, which Aristotle decides is to be 
considered as a passion or feeling, rather than a virtue. 

The second book of the Khetoric, and the characters of 
Theophrastus, should be compared with the discussion of the 
moral virtues in this book. 

I. — 1. Liberality is a mean on the subject of possessions or 
property. 

Property is that, the value of which is measured by money. 

2. The extremes are illiberality and prodigality. 

The epithet prodigal is sometimes applied to the intem- 
perate. 

3. This application of the term is incorrect. 

4. Liberality has more to do with giving than with 
receiving. 

(L) For the former is the use of money, the latter only 
the way of acquiring it. 
It is more honourable to do than to receive good. 
To abstain from receiving is easier than to give ; 
and those who abstain from receiving are rather 
praised for justice. 
6, 7. The motive of liberality is to jcaXov. 
The liberal will give to proper objects, and in proportion 
to liis means. 

8. The liberal will not receive from improper sources, nor 
be fond of asking favours, nor be carelessly extravagant. 

9. Though the liberal man will not look overmuch to his 
own interest, still his profriseness will be proportioned to 
his means. 

10. Those who inherit wealth are most liberal. 
It is not easy for the liberal man to be rich. 

11. Therefore men sometimes upbraid the unfairness of 
fortune. 

12. The liberal differs from the prodigal 
Kings cannot be prodigal. 

13. ^e liberal <lkersZr. the prodigal in receiving. 
The relation of the liberal man to the feelings of pleasure 

and pain. 

14. Definition of the extremes. 

15. Prodigality shown to be better than illiberality. 

16. 18. Prodigals are often guilty of meannesses in order 
to supply resources for their extravagance, and areigeneiTill^ 
intemoerate. 
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19. Il]iberalit3r is incurable. 

20 — 24t, Various forms of Uliberalitjr. 

25. Bliberalitj is worse than prodigalityi and is the ex* 
ireme to which men are most Hable. 

H. — 1. Magnificence is appropriate ezi)enditure in great 
mattcrSb 

2. Propriety depends — 
1.^ On ihe relation of the expense to the expender. 
[2.^ On the object of the expense. 
[3.) On the quantity expended. 

3. The defect is meanness, the excess, bad taste and vulgar 
profiifflon. 

4. Magnificence implies in some degree science. 

5. The motive is to koXov. 

C. The magnificent man will d/ottiari be liberal 

Magnificence is of two kinds :— (1.) Public. (2.) Private 

7 — 12. The poor man cannot be magnificent. 

13, 14. The extremes described. 

These two habits, though vicious, are neither hurtful, nor 
very disgracefuL 

UL — 1. The nature of magnanimity in the abstract dis- 
x>vered from considering it in the concrete. 

The magnanimous man is " He who, being worthy, esti* 
mates his own worth highly." 

2. He whose worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is 
a modest man. 

3, 4. The extremes are the vain man and the little- 
minded. 

5. The magnanimous man, as to his merits, is in the 
highest place, as to his estimate of himself, in the mean. 

6. He is conversant with honour. 

7. He must be a good man. 

8. Magnanimity is an ornament of the virtues. 

The magnanimous man will accept honour from the good 
^ith moderate gratification, but not from others. 

9. Ill success or failure, he will behave with modera- 
tion. 

10. 11. Instances of good fortixne are thought to contribute 
to magnanimity ; but without virtue men may be supercOious, 
but they cannot be magnanimous. 

12 — 19. The character of a magnanimous man. will dLa^ 
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play itself in his views and conduct as to all the virtueii, 
and even in his gait, voice, and manners. 

20, 21. The little-minded and vain are not vicious ; but 
rather, the former idle, the latter foolish. The little-minded 
a^ the worst of the two, and much opposed to the mean 
state. 

IV. — 1. There is a nameless virtue, the object-matter of 
which is small honours. 

It bears the same relaticn to magnanimity which liberality 
does to magnificence. 

2. It is nameless, because we use the term <pi\orifiia some- 
times as praise, sometimes as reproach. 

3. As the mean is as it were vacant, the extremes appear 
to contend for the middle place. 

Y. — 1. Meekness is a mean state which has anger for its 
object-matter. 

Its extremes are irascibility and insensibility to anger. 

2. The characteristic of the meek is propriety as to the 
feeling of anger under all circiunstances. 

3. Insensibility to anger is blameworthy and slavisL 

4. The excess cannot exist^jn all the categories, as the 
evil would then destroy itself. 

The different varieties of irascibility are — 

5. 8. The choleric, the bitter, and the iU-tempered. 
Irascibility is most opposed to the mean. 

Although a precise rule cannot be laid down, still slight 
transgressions are not blamed. 

VI. — 3. In the social intercourse of life, there is a virtue 
which, though nameless, may be called Mendliness. 

It may be defuied as Mendship, minus the feeling oi 
affection. 

1, 2. The characters in the extremes are — 
(1.) "ApeaKoi, men-pleasers, or the over-complaisant. 
(2.) AvaKoXoi, the cross and quarrelsome. 

4, 5, This virtue is true politeness^ or good-breeding ; li 
avoids giving pain, it aims at giving pleasure. The polite 
man will regulate his behaviour towards persons of different 
ranks by a regard to propriety. 

He will only inflict pain for the sake of giving greatei 
pleasure. 

6. He who amis solely ai giving pleaaore is &peirKoe» 
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He w ho does so from selfishness is jcoXaf . 
Vil. — 1, 2. The virtue which has truth for its object 
matter has no name^ but it may be called truthfulness. 

3. The excess is arrpganoe, ike defect false modesty. 
The former is more blameable than the latter. 

4, 5, Truthfulness does not mean truthfulness in 001l« 
tracts, for that is justice, but in all words and actions, even 
those which are of slight importance. 

The truthM rather inclines to the defect than the excess, 
as being better taste. 

6, 7. Arrogance for the sake of honour, not so blameable 
as for the sake of money. 

8. The falsely-modest have more refinement than the 
arrogant. 

9. False modesty sometimes proceeds from arrogance. 
VIII. — 3. In periods of relaxation, the social virtue is 

graceful, or polished wit, or easy pleasantry (ehrpaireXiay 

1. 2. The extremes are bufibonery and clownishness. 

4. Tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit. 

The difference between polished wit and the reverse may 
be seen in the wit of the old and new comedy. 

5. The evrpaireXog will jest, but he will jest as a gentleman 
ought, and not so as to pain or disgust any one. He will 
have tact and good taste. 

6. The buffoon will sacrifice himself or anybody to a 
joke. 

The clownish will neither jest himself, nor be amused with 
the jests of others. 

IX. — 1. The sense of shame is rather a passion or feeling, 
than a virtue. 

Its physical effects are somewhat like those of fear. 

2. It is especially suitable to youth. 

An older person ought to do nothing to be ashamed of 

3. The feeling of shame is no proof of a man being good. 
Hypothetically it may be a worthy feeling. 

BeoHiae shamelessness is bad, it does not follow that the 
flense of shame is a virtue. 

4. In like manner, continence, pro^ierly speakings is iu>t a 
Tirtiw, but a kind of mixed virtue. 
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BOOK V 

Ifdroductory. — ^The analysis of a sabject by eontemplatiiig 
its ideal nature is a course by no means suited to the prao- 
tical turn of Aristotle's mind. He prefers, therefore, gene- 
rally speaking, to consider Tirtaes, not in the abstract, but 
in thfi yoncrete, as the qu ality ofan act, or as the charac- 
/ tenstic of a nioral agenfl — ferthis ^iiyhe proceeds to treat 
of justice and injustice. He first investigates the nature 
of just and unjust actions, and of the just and unjust man, 
ana thus arriTeTat his definition and desc^ption of justice 
and injustice. Of course, it is plain, &om the nature of 
jnoral habits, that the knowledge of the principles of one 
contrary, namely, justice, conveys to us an acquaintance 
with the principles of the other contrary, injustice. 

Kow a man is termed unjust, for two reasons : — ^Firstly, 
as being a transgressor of the law, whether that be the 
written or the unwritten ; and, Secondly, as being unequal 
or unfair, as taking more_of good, and less of evil^ which 
comes to the same tUiig, than he has ajight and title to. 
Hence injustice, and therefore j^tice, is of two kinds: 
L ' (1) ajialnt of obedience talaw ; (2) a l^bit of equality^. 

Kow, as law, in the most comprehensive acceptation of 
the term, implies the enactment of all the principles <^ 
virtu e which are binding on mankind as members of a 
social community (which, be it remembered, Aristotle con- 
siders their proper normal condition), the only difference 
between universal justice (1) and univeraol virtue is, that 
the habit o f obedience to the fixed pnhciples of moral recti- 
tude is, when considered ahaclately, termed virtue, when 
^ considered rel ative ly to others, justice. 

This universal justice is not the justice which Aristotle 
condders in this book; as of course it forms the subject- 
mattmr of his whole treatise (at leajst the whole of that 
division of it which treats of moral ^vjirtue.)^ jf we take into 
consideration the additional condition of.'' relation." 

Particular justice, which he does investigate, is of two 
kindi^3]i|;t]3lmidTe and corrective. The former is a virtuous 
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habit, which, strictly speaking, can only be exercised by man 
in his capacity as a free citizen intrusted with political funo* 
dons, either legislative or executive, for it deals with the 
"^^tfTihuti^^j a^^cftydiTig tn ifpfi^^ nf the puhlip rewardaand 
pimiahments of a state;,. But the exercise of this virtue is ' 
Dj nomeans so limited as this idea of it would lead us at 
first sight to suppose. For, in the first place, in the £:ee 
states of Greece, every citizen was, to a certain extent, in- 
trusted with these functions, which is not the case under the 
modem system of political institutions ; and, in the second 
place, analogically, the same principles, rrmUUis mvicmdis, will 
r^fulate our conduct in the distribution of rewards and 
punishments, towards children, dependants, and so forth. 

Beddes, it is scarcely conceivable in how many instances 
a man is called upon to act as a judge, and to exercise his 
judicial functions as a divider and distributor of honours and 
rewards, of censures and of punishments, and thus to keep 
in mind the principles which Aristetle here lays down of 
equality and impartiality. 

When we contemplate justice as one of the divine attri- 
butes, it is distributive justice to which we allude. God will, 
and always has, dealt with mankind on principles of justice, 
which are in accordance with, and proportioned to, the 
po sition a mongst created beings in which he has himself 
pl£ced him. He is the distributor of rewards and punish- 
ments to every man according te his works, the punisher 
of the imgodly, the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. He doubtless weighs well, with that strict and un- 
erring justice of which Omniscience alone is capable, the 
circumstances and privileges of each individual, according to 
that analogy which is implied in the following words of 
inspiration : — " To whom much is given, from him much 
shidl be required." 
? The second division of particular justice may also be^ 
viewed in two lights. Firstly, as that habit by which the / 
st^ifi, eitheflSy criminal or civil processes, corrects the in- I 
equalities which unjust conduct produces between man and 7 
man ; and. Secondly, as the habit, the observance of which ( 
prevents individuals from violating the principles of equality j 
wmch we are bound to observe in 01 ur dealings or intercoorw j 
with each other. -^ 

c 2 
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We may illustrate the nature of corrective justice by 

reference tu our own Jndicial system in the following way : — 

i In civil actions, such aa forasaault, seduction, ifca, the amount 

of the injury inflicted is eatimated in the form of dojuages. 

The defendant is presumed to have more than he ought, and 

I the plwatifF less hy this amount, and the equality is re- 
stored by the former paying to the latter the damages 
assessed by the jury. Tu criminal cases — the state, and not 
the persoD against whom the ofTeuce has actually been com- 
mitted, is considered the injured party. A certain diminu- 
tioa has taken place in the public security of life and 
property, and the balance is restored by the penalty, either 
as to person or property, which the law inflicts, 
There still remain to he considered the principles of ^om- 
mu^tlKft- justice; but these Aristotle has not laid down 
quite so clearly as he has those of the other two divisions. 
He, evidently, as far as cau be seen Ironi the fifth chapter, 
conraders it as a branch of corrective justice, but, ut the 
same time, as regulated ia some degree by the principles of 
/distribiitive justice idso. Eij^ualitj is maintained by oil 
, Aeqigyalent payment for the coramoditiea exchanged or pur- 
/chaaed ; and, therefore, arithmetical proportion is obsei'ved, 
7 as in corrective justice ; but this equivalent is estimated, 
1 and the commodities and tLe parties compared, according to 
/ the law of geometrical proportion. 

\ There is one point which requires observation as presenting 
an apparent difficulty. How is it that Aristotle condders 

I, natural justice as a division of political justice, whereas it 
Li might be supposed that the immutable principles of jus- 
I tice were implanted in, and formed a. part of man's nature, 
' . antecedently even to any idea of his social condition as a 
- / nii-nihur of political society ? The answer to this ques- 
^j^tion is, that the natural state of man ia his social con^tien. 
Under any other circumstances, it would be in vain to look 
fur the development of any one of his feculties. The hia- 
tory of the human race never presents man to us except in 
relation to his fellow-man. Even in savage life, the rud© 
elements of civil society are discoverable. If we could con- 
CNve the existence of an individual isolated from the rest of 
liiB species, he would be a man only in outward form, he 
would poEscs; no sense of right and wrong, no moral s'ntt 
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mfints, no ideas on the sabject of natural justioe. ^'The 
priiidples of natural justice are doubtless immutable and 
eternal, and would be the same had the man never existed ; 
bnt as &r as man is concerned, the development of them 
must be sought for in him as we find him ; that is, in his ^ 
sodal condition, and no other. 

In the tenth chapter Aristotle treats of equity, the pna* 
dples of which furnish the means of correcting the jn^p^'fefi* 
ti^ ofjaw^ — These imperfections are imavoidable, because, 
from the nature of things, the enactments of law must hejv^^ 
uniYersal, and require adaptation to particular cases. ^C^ 

I. — 1, 2. Justice is roughly defined as the habit from 
which men are ji,pt to perform just actions and entertain 
jqgLwishes. 

Injustice is the contrary habit. 

3, 4. The same capacity aud science comprehends within ^. 
its sphere contraries, but a habit cannot be of contraries. 

And if we know the things connected with a habit, we 
know the habit itself. 

5 — 7. Therefore, if we know what aoiicov means, we know 
what ^Uaioy aud hiKaioavvq mean. 

Now, aliKov implies the imlawM and the unequal. 

Therefore, the just is the lawM and the equal. 

8 — 11. The object of the law is to dir^ and enforce . ; 
virtue. ; 

T2 — 14. Therefore, j ustice , which has to do with law, is! 
perfect virtue, considered not absolutely, but relatively. ( 

IT. — 1 — 5. Besides this universal justice, there is a parti- 
cular justice also, which is violated when the law is broken 
for the sake of gain. 

It differs from universal justice as a part from a whole. 

6, 7. The consideration of universal justice is dismissed. : 

8. 9. Particular justice is of two kinds. 

1.) Distributive of the honours, &c. of the state. 

[2.) Corrective, in transactions between man and man. 

Transactions are twofold— voluntary and involuntary. 
^n. — 1. Justice implies equality. 

The equal is a mean between more and less. 

Thei-efore the just is a mean. 

2. It is conversant witk four terms at least, two persona 
and two things. 
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3—7. iMstributiye justioe pajs respect to the relatiYe 
merits of the persons, and in it geometrical proportion la 
observed. 

IV. — 1 — 3. The province of corrective justice, is transac- 
tions of all kinds. 

In it no respect is paid to persons. 

The object of it is to remedy inequalities of loss and gain. 

Under these terms are included all cases of wrong ; as the 
doer of a wrong may be considered as a gainer, and the 
injured party a loser. 

The proportion observed is arithmetical 

4. The corrective just is a mean between loss and gauL 

5. The judge is a living personification of the principle. 

6. 7. From his remedying inequality according to the rule 
of arithmetical proportion, arises the etymology of the term 

8 — 10. The method of determining the mean explained 
And illustrated. 

V. — 1. The Pythagoreans were wrong in considering reta- 
liation (AttXwc) as justice. 

That it is not distributive justice, is self-evident. 

It is not corrective justice, because in many cases it would 
be unjust. 

2. By retaliation (wir avoKoylav) civil society is held 
together. 

3. This proportion is attained by what Aristotle terms 
diametrical conjunction. 

And equality is produced by observing the relative pro- 
portion between persons and things. 

4. This cannot be effected without a common measure. 

5 — 9. This common measure is demand, or its substitute 
money. 

10—12. It is the least fluctuatiag standard of value, and 
a pledge that we can at any time get what we want. 

14, 15. Justice differs fix)m all the other virtues in the 
following respect; that they are mean states, whereas in 
justice TO lUaiov is itself the mean. 

In conclusion, Aristotle defines justice and injustice. 

VI. — 1, 2. It does not follow that a man is unjust be- 
cause he commits an unjust act. 

3. Political justice is that which exists between memben 
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of a free community, and tkis, as well a^ abstract justice, is 
the object of AristotleVi investigation. 

7. Justice in the cases of master and slave, fiither and 
child, is not the same as political justice ; but tliat between 
husband and wife most resembles it. 

VJJL. — 1. Political or social justice is of two kinds. 
(1.) Natural (2.) Legal 

The former is everywhere the same, the latter is arbitrary, 

2, 3. They are wrong who hold that all things just are 
matters of law, and that there is no natural unchangeable 
principle of justice. 

4. Legal justice depends upon agreement, and varies in 
different countries, like their measures of com and wine. 

5, 6. Before a thing is committed, it is imjust (a^Kov) ; 
when committed, it is an act of injustice {adlicrina) ; so like- 
wise, a just act is EiKaionpayrnjia, the correction of an unjust 
act, ^iicaiuf/jLa. 

Vm. — 1, 2. The justice or injustice of an act is deter- 
mined by its being voluntary or involuntary. 

3 — 6. A voluntary act is that which is done knowingly, 
not by compulsion nor by accident. 

7. Voluntary acts are done fix)m deliberate preference, or 
not. 

8. 9. K a hurt takes place accidentally, it is an accident. 
If without wicked intent, it is an error. 

10. If knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it it 
an tmjust act. 

11, 12. If a man acts on irpoalpefrig, he is an unjust man. 
13. He who acts justly on vpoaipeatg is a just man. 
IX.— 1. Can a man be mjured with his own consent ? 

2. The same question may arise as to being justly dealt with. 

3, 4. Is he who has suffered an injury always necessarily 
injtured? 

5, Can a man injure himself? 

6 — 8. These questions are answered at once, by stating, 
that, in order that a man maybe injured, the condition is re- 
quisite, that the hurt should be inflicted against his will. 

The case of the incontinenT; man, who often harms himself, 
constitutes no objection 

9. Does lie who has awaraea too great a snaro, or he who 
receives it, commit tlie injury l 
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Does he who awards too little to himself injure himself? 

10. The second question is already answered by the fact 
that the harm he suffers is not against his will 

11 — 14. To the first the answer is, that it is the distri- 
butor, and not the receiver, who acts unjustly. 

The receiver does unjust acts, but does not act unjustly 

He who decides through ignorance is unjust in a certain 
sense. 

15, 16. People are apt to think that the practice and 
knowledge of justice are easy. 

This is not the case. 

17, 18. For in estimating the justice or injustice of an 
aHion, we must look not to the act, but the habit. 

X. — 1, 2. How is it if equity differs from justice, that it aa 
well as justice is praiseworthy ? 

3—7. Although they differ, they are not opposed ; the &ct 
being, that equity corrects the errors of law, which errors 
are unavoidable, because the general enactments of the law 
vdU not al^ys apply to particular cases. 

8. The equitable man is one who does not push the letter 
of the law to the furthest or the worst side, but is disposed 
to make allowances. 

XI. — 1, 2. Although it has been already proved that a 
man cannot injure himself, Aristotle adduces additional 
arguments in support of this position. 

In universal justice he cannot, because to do what the 
law forbids is an offence against the law, not against himself 

For example, suicide is an offence against the law. 

3 — 5. Four reasons are also given to prove that a man can* 
not injure himself in particular injustice. 

6, 7. Is it worse to injure or to be injured? 

Both are bad ; but to injure is the worse, as implying de- 
pravity ; but, accidentally, to be injured may be worse. 

8, 9. Metaphorically a man may be said to injure himself 
because we may imagine a kind of justice subsisting betwees 
the two parts of his souL 
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InifodwiOTy, — ^In this book Aristotle has two objects in 
?iew : to treat of the intellectual virtues, and to show the 
relation in which right reason stands to moral virtue. Ac- 
cording to the definition which he gave of moral virtue, the 
intellect is the directing and governing power, to whose 
dictates and suggestions the other parts of man's nature 
must be obedient, and right r eason and the possession of an i 
intellectual virtue (^oj^o-tc) bas the province of deciding the >\y 
lelaBve mean, which constitutes the characteristic of jgiiuQus a^ 



Now, referring to the division of the soul in the first 
book, we find that one part is purely rational. The object- 
matter of this part of the soul is truth : truth in necessary, 
and truth in contingent matter. The habits of mind which 
contemplate truth in necessary matter are, that which 
takes cognizance of principles (i^ovc), and that which takes 
oog^iziiiice of deductions fh>m principles {evitrrnfArj), These 
two combined make up aotf^ia, which implies a p erfec t know^ 
ledge of sdentific truth. In contingent matter, the habit 
w^cih takes cognizance.i2f rnAwj- ^aa^th. is (j^poyritriCf and that 
which qperatea jipon truth as related to productions is rex^'h 

Thes^tiie^ are the five intellectual habits which Aristotle 
considers it necessary to discuss as connected with the 
sabject of ethics. Of course, it must not be supposed that 
this discussion will embrace the whole of Aristotle's psycho- 
logical S3rstem, as this must be sought for in his Treatise 
on the SouL 

I. — 1 — 3. Since we ought to choose the mean, and since 
right reason determines what that mean is, we must iiivesti- 
gate the subject of right reason. 

4. The soul has been supposed to consist of two parts : 
the rational, in which the intellectual virtues reside ; the 
irrational, which is the seat of the moral virtues. The 
rational part is subdivided into the imtrrrjfxoyiKoyt which con- 
templates necessary matter, and the XoyifrriKoy, which con- 
templates contingent matter. 
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By XoyiOTiKov Aristotle means deUberatiye, for no one 
deliberates respecting necessary matter. 

Eight reason must be the virtue of one of these parts 
In order, therefore, to see what it is, we must ascertain what 
is the tpyov of each. 

II. — 1, 2. There are three principles or functions of the 
ADul which influence moral action and truth. 
^ These are sensation, intellect, and appetite. 

Now sensation is the origin of no moral action. The 
origin of moral action is irpoaipemQ, which is made up of 
ope^iQ and Xoyoc. If, therefore, the action is yirtuous, the 
opeE^iQ must be right, and the \6yog true. 

Therefore truth is the tpyov of the reasoning or delibera* 
live part. 

3. It is evident that truth is the tpyoy of the scientific 
part. 
. 4, 5. Practical intellect, and not pure intellect, is the 

motive principle of moral action. 

6. Nothing past is the object of deliberate preference. 

III. — 1. There are five habits by which the soul arrives at 
k truth, — ^art, science, prudence, wisdom,* and intuition. 
^ 2. Science is conversant with things eternal, immutable, 

and is acquired by learning. 

3. We learn by means of induction and syllogism. 

To know a subject scientifically, we must not only know 
facts, but also the logical connection between them, and the 
'irst principles from which they are derived. 

4. Therefore science is " a demonstrative habit." But m 
order to make the definition complete, all those other pai-ts 
of it must be added which are given in the Later Aialy- 
tics, I. 1, 2. 

IV. — 1, 2. Contingent matter may be either made or 
practised. 

Therefore there must be two habits conversant with <x)n- 
tingent matter ; namely, a practical habit joiaed with reason, 
and a productive habit joined with reason. 

* Although <To<l>ia is sometimes translated sciencci and doubtless i. 
doeg imply that knowledge of abstract truth which is implied by that 
term, I have preferred, on the whole, translating it wisdom, because wis- 
dom is used by old English authors in the same way in which <Tofia ii 
used by the Greeks, to express skill in the arts. — See Exodus xxxvi. 1. 
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The latter of these is art. 

3. Art is conyersaat with three processes : production, 
oontriyanoe, and contemplation as to thd mode of contriving 
and produdng. 

4. A relation subsists between chance and art. 

Art is defined ''a habit of making, joined with true reason.** 

Y. — ^1. According to his common practice/ Aristotle inveso 
tigates what prudence is, by considering it in the concrete. 

The prudent mau is one who is apt to deliberate respecting 
that which is his interest. 

2. The matter of <l>p6yri<n^ differs from that of eTntrrfifiri. 

Prudence, therefore, is a true habit joined with reason, 
and practical, haying to do with the subjects of human good 
and eviL 

4. This definition is illustrated by the examples of Pericles 
and others, and also by the etymology of auKppotrvvri. 

5. It is dear that intemperance destroys (j>p6yri<nq, although 
it may not pervert our ideas on scientific subjects. 

Prudence differs from art. 

6. (1.) Because in prudence there are no degrees of excel* 

lence, in art there are. 
(2.) Because in art voluntary error is better, in pru 
dence worse. 

Prudence, finally, must be something more than a mere 
habit joined with reason ; for such habits can be forgotten, 
pndence cannot. 

YL — 1. There must be a habit which takes cognizance of 
those first principles from which science draws its conclusions. 

It cannot be science, for that is a demonstrative habit. 

It cannot be art or prudence, because they are conversant 
vith contingent matter. 

2. It cannot be wisdom, because wisdom demands demon- 
stration. 

Therefore it must be vovq (intuition). 

VH. — 1. In the arts, by the term wisdom {(TO(f)ia) we 
mean skill. 

But there is a general sense of the term, as well as this 
qiecial one. 

2, 3. Wisdom is the most accurate of all knowledge. 

It knows the principles, and the facts deduced from them. 

It is, therefore, intuition and science combined together. 
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It surpasses political science or prudence, (1) inasmuch aa 
the subjects with which it is conversant are superior to man. 
2.) Because its suojects are inyai<iable. 
3.) Because, in a certain sense, even brute animals may 
be said to be prudent. 

4, 5, Wisdom is superior to the science of social life^ be- 

,use, though iltan may be superior to all other animala, still 
here are many other things more divine than man. 

"WigHnm^itHgT^nr^, ia «^i encet ,pf^mHnfid Tritfh intnitioTi 

Hence Anaxagoras, Thales, &c,, are called wise^ but not 
prudent. 

Prudence must have a knowledge of particulars as well 
as of univei'sals. 

8. Nay, particulars may possibly be even more important 
than universals. 

YIII. — 1. Political prudence and prudence are the same 
habit, but they differ, in that the nbjfi<^' nf thp ffirmm'^^fffthfr 
afood of the state , t hat of the latterT^ good of the individu al 

2. There are ^various species of prudence, wJuch are best 
exhibited in the following table : — 

Prudence. 
I 

Individual prudence, Economic. Political, 

(properly termed 
prudence). 



V^ as 



LegislatiYe. AdministratiYe, 
(properly called 
political). 

I 



DelibcratiYe. Judicial. 

3, 4. Prudence properly relates to our own afiairs, and hence 
politicians are sometimes called busy-bodies. But still the 
happiness of the individual is so intimately involved with 
the good of his ikmjlj and his country, that we cannot be 
devoted to the one to the exclusion of the others. 

5, 6. Prudence is not easy to acquire ; in proof of which 
we may adduce the fact that young men may become cro^ji, 
but not easily <i>p6vifioi. Besides, the possibility of error is 
twofold, — ^in the imiversal and the particular. 
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Prndf^^cft in nni nHmrr j be canse science is conv ersant with 

These particulaxs are not the first principles from which 
scientific conclusions are deduced, of which yovg takes cogni- 
zance, but (etrxara) the last results at which we arrive aliber 
deliberation, which are perceived by common sense. There- 
fore prudence is opposed to intuition.<^ 

IX. — 1. Prudence implies deliberation, which is a kind oi ( 
inTCBtigation. 

Good deliberation is not science ; because no one investi- 
gates what he knows. 

2. It is not happy conjecture ; for this is quick, whei-eas 
dehberation requires time. 

It is not, therefore, sagacity. 

3. It is not opinion. 

It is a correctness ; not of science, because in science 
there can be no error, and therefore no correctness. 

Nor of opinion; because the correctness of opinion is 
trutlL 

4. It is a correctness of didroia, not simply, but of the 
intellect pursuing a deliberative process. 

5 — 8. In what, then, does correctness of deliberation 
consist? 

} ) -T^"^ coftdnp°» ^^ f.>i*>^Ti#i Nj/ 

I2S T>iA prnpriVtrY ^f ^^^ Txu>ar, /T^ 

fS.) X Jie sufficiency of t ^^ timft. 

9. jEence"!Sjistotle derives his definition of ev^ovXia, 

X. — 1. Intelligence is not identical with science or opinion ; 
for if it were, as all men are capable of acquiring science 
and forming opinions, aU men might be intelligent; but 
this is not the case. 

2 — 5, It is not conversant with the objects of science, 
but with those of prudence. - 

It differs from prudence, in that prudence dictates and B 
prescribes, intelligence judges and decides. 1 

XI. — 1. Candour {yptofxrj) is the correct decision of the 
equitable man. 

Fellow-feeling {avyyytofxrj), the correct discriminating can- 
dour of the equitable man. 

* The dpxf^^t or principia sciendi, are those first principles which an 
tncapahle of demonstration. The principia agendi are iffxaTa^ or tb« 
hat rtfults of deliberatiun. 
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2—4. 'Eh€ov\lcLf avyeaiCf yviofifi, and vovr, or qJoOiyo'cc 
^ (which here means practical common sense, t]ie habit which 
takes cognizance of the practical extremes), are the practicai 
habits, and all tend to the same point, and ore usoally iomnd 
combined in the same person. As the practical habits, aeem 
not to be the residt of teaching, but rather of observation, 
they have been thought natural gifts. 

5. This view is corroborated hj the &ct that they seem 
peculiarly to belong to certain periods of life. 

6. Hence we ought to pay attention to the sayings of the 
old, even though undemonstrated ; because experience has 
sharpened their powers of observation. , 

XII. — 1. A question might arise as to the uldlity of 
wisdom and prudence ; for 

(1.) Wisdom does not contemplate the means of human 

2. (2.) If pruflBI is merely knowledge, that alone will 
not. jpi^cis virtuous habits. 

3. (3.) Pruo^^ is useless to whose who already possess 
virtue, and also to those, who have not acquired 
it ; for they can listen to the. instructions of those 
who have. '\ 

(4.) It seems absurd that prudence, the inferior, should 
dictate to wisdom, the superior. 

4. To these doubts and questions, it may be answered — 
(1.) That these virtues, because they are virtues, would 

be eligible for their own sake, even if they pro- 
duced no effect. 
(2.) They do produce an effect, as beiag the formal 
cause of happiness. 

5. (3.) Man's epyop is accomplished by means of prudence 
and moral virtue. 

6, 7. (4.) Virtue makes the deliberate preference correct ; 
but the acts in which the moral principle is 
developed are directed by some other j^icully. 

8. This &culty is htvorrjs (cleverness). If its aim is bad, 
it becomes iravovpyla (craft). 

9. It is not prudence, but is improved and educated 
into prudence. 

Now, when we act morally, we always a.^t upon a syl 
logism. 
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OiM* TOAjni* |)|iMpi«a is — Sucli and such a thing ia the cud ; 
oar rnjn op — ^X'i us act is snch and such a thing. 

bat the g ood man, whose moral vision is not disto rted by 
d epwrnCy, ^sati duksem it. 

xaerafore virtueand prudence are inseparably connecte d. 

JLLkfl — 1. r<low, as prudence is to cleverness, so is natural 
virtue to virtue proper, i.e, perfected and matured. 

2. Natural virtue exists in children, but without intellect 
(vovc) ; it is blind, and may stumble and fall. 

Add wove, and it becomes virtue proper. 

3, A. As virtue proper cannot be formed without pru- 
dence, Socrates and others supposed that the virtues were 
prudences. They were partly right and partly wrong. They 
thought the virtues were simply intellectual processes. Aris- 
totle says they are joined with reason. 

5. Prndence, therefore, and moral virtue, are inseparable, 
but when we say this, we mean virtue proper, for the 
natural virtues are separable. 

Azistotle again repeats his former answers to Questions (1) 
and (2), and answers Question (4), by saying that prudence 
prescribes and dictates, not to wisdom, but for the sake of it. 



BOOK VII. 



Introductory. — According to the division adopted by 
Michelet, Aristotle here commences the third part of his 
treatise ; namely, that which treats of the instrumental to 
virtue. Up to this point he has contemplated the virtues, 
both moral and intellectual, theoretically as perfect, and as if 
tTfiftnlHnH were capable of attaining moral and intellectual 
perfection. This is, of course, the most philosophical way to 
investigate the moral laws of man's nature, as well as the 
physical laws by which the material imiverse is governed. 
But before the results to which we arrive can be r^uced to 
practice, they, in both cases, require to be modified by &cts 
and by experience. 

Now, whether man can or cannot attain to perfect virtue, 
there can be no doubt that if he aims at happiness, he mu»t 
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endeavour to do so. He must labour to fcnn imperlect 
habits of virtue in his onward course towards the acquisition 
of perfect virtue. He must earnestly strive to improve 
them day by day, and thus gradually approach nearer and 
nearer to the standard of absolute perfection, which is coinci- 
dent with the idea of perfect virtue. Now, in order to thia^ 
he must strive to form habits of self-control; he must 
struggle against the obstacles which the infirmities of his 
natural constitution place in his way ; he must master as 
weE as he can his passions, which, by their strength and eril 
bias, lead him astray from the right path. 
^ The imperfect habit of self-restraint which man will thus 
V form, and which, by perseverance, he will improve and 
\ strengthen, is termed by Aristotle eyicpareca (continence), 
I to distinguish it from <r(o<j>po<rvyrj (temperance), which implies 
# that the bad passions and appetites are entirely overcome, 
^ and are completely under the control of right reason. 

The imperfect habit, then, is evidently instrumental, and 
necessarily instrumental, to the formation of the perfect one ; 
and to the investigation of the nature of this habit, and the 
subjects related, Aristotle devotes this book. 

We must next inquire with what view Aristotle has 
introduced here the subjects of heroic virtue and brutality. 
There is no point which he so earnestly endeavours to im- 
press upon his hearers as this, that the subject of ethical 
philosophy is human happiness, and virtue and vice, so far as 
they come within the province of man, and so far as his 
moral nature is capable of ther^. But as there are beings 
whose nature is superior to that of man, that is, the Deity, 
and, according to the popular belief (which he always con- 
siders deserving of respect and consideration), demi-gods and 
heroes, so are there human beings who, by defect of nature, 
or early depravity, have become degraded below the rank 
which man occupies amongst created beings. 

The virtue which belongs to the former Aristotle desig- 
nates heroic virtue ; the vice which characterizes the latter 
he terms brutality. The discussion of these must not be, 
of course, considered as forming part of Aristotle's ethical 
system, but rather as questions of curiosity parallel to his 
examination of man's moral habits, and helping to illustratii 
and throw light on their nature. 
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The attempt which Socrates and his followers "iiade to 
establish the purely intellectual nature of moral vii-tue, the 
exactness and mathematical certainty of moral science, and 
of the reasoning pnx^s by which L fects and phe^mena 
are demonstrated, causes another question to arise connected 
with the subject of continence. This is;, whether, the inconti- 
nent man acts contrary to knowledge. 

These two dogmas are directly contradictory to the moral 
theory of Aristotle, and, notwithstanding what he says in 
the conclusion respecting the superiority of the happiness 
and satis&Lction derived from intellectual contemplation, he 
is consistent in combating them throughout. 

L — 1, 2. There are three forms of what is to be avoided in 
morals — ^vice, incontinence, and brutality. 

Three contrary to these to be sought — ^virtue, continence, 
heroic virtue. 

3. Heroic virtue and brutality are extremely rare. The 
latter is generally found amongst savages, and those suffering 
from disease or maiming. 

4. Aristotle, in treating of continence and patience, incon- 
tinence and effeminacy, states and discusses the opinions 
generally entertained, ^akd then exanunes and solv^ diffi- 
culties. 

5. The opinions commonly held are seven in number ; these 
he enumerates and afterwards discusses in the subsequent 
chapters. 

II. — 1. He first discusses Opinion HI. ; namely, how one 
who forms a right conception can be incontinent. 

Socrates thought it absurd that, if a man had knowledge, 
anything else should master him. 

2. Others thought that an incontinent man might possess, 
not knowledge, but opinion. 

If they mean a weak opinion, and his desires are strong, 
then to yield is pardonable ; but incontinence is blameable 
and nothing blameable is pardoiiable. 

3. If not a weak opinion, or knowledge, they must meat 
prudence (this is Opinion YI.) ; but it is impossible, accora- 
ing to Aristotle's theory already laid down, for the same max* 
to be prudent and incontinent. 

4. If the continent man resists strong and bad desiree 
he is not the same as the temperate man (this is Opi- 
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lilon IT.) ; if he resists wpak ones, there is nothing great lu 
so doing. 

5. If continence is the same as perseverance in every 
opinion, it would sometimes be bad, and incontinence would 
oe good. (Opinion II.) 
/ 6. Again, if, by sophistical reasoning, a man is led to 
udmit premisses and therefore is forced to admit, but cannot 
approve of the conclusion, he would be considered inconti- 
nent, because imable to re^te the argument. 

7. Thwdly, If this is the case, incontinence, together with 
folly, would make up virtue. 

8. Fourthly. On this supposition, incontinence would be 
incurable, and therefore worse than intemperance^ which 
cannot be the case. 

These four arguments refute Opinion II. 

9. If temperance and continence are conversant with every- 
thing, what is meant by simple continence % (Opinion VII.) 

III. — 1^-4. Certain questions are here proposed, of which 
the first and most important is answered in the following 
manner. That the temperate and the continent are con- 
versant with the same object-matter, but they differ in their 
relation to it. 

The temperate and intemperate act from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; the incontinent knows what is right, but does not 
pursue it. 

5. As to the question whether the incontinent acts con- 
trary to knowlec^e, it may be said that knowledge implies 
either the possession only, or the possession and use of it. 

6. In the syllogisms of moral action, there are two pre- 
misses, the univeraal and the particular. Now, a man may 
possess both, but only use the imiversal. 

7. There is also a difference in the imiversal : it may 
relate partly to oneself partly to the matter in hand. If 
the particular to be attached to the universal, as a minor 
to a major premiss, relates to oneself, then the knowledge of 
the major involves that of the minor ; if it relates to the 
matter in hand, this knowledge is not implied : in the one 
case it would be strange that a man possessing knowledge 
should act wrong ; in the other it would not. 

8. ^.gain, some obstacle, such as sleep, madness, to which 
paasion is similar, may prevent knowledge from acting. 
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9. We mnst not sappose that tlie utterance of moral 
Bentiments is a proof of kaowledge exerting itself. 

10, 11. The question may also be considered physically, 
that is, according to the principles on which the mind carries 
on its operations. 

As we always act on a syllogism, suppose, for example, the 
presence in the mind of the minor premiss, " This is sweet," 
tho knowledge of which we gain by aivdrjaic (sensation, either 
mental or bodily). To this we may apply, as a major 
premiss, " Everything sweet is pleasant," instead of one 
which, forbids self-indulgence. The consequence is, that if 
we are imder the influence of desire or appetite, we act 
wrong. Had we applied the other major premiss, we should 
have acted right. Hence it is desire, and not the opinion to 
which we have logically come, which opposes right reason. 
In other words, in the case of incontinence, desire resists 
reason, and is victorious ; whereas, if it had not been for 
desire, we should have come to a right conclusion, and acted 
in obedience to the dictates of reason. 

12. Brutes, therefore, cannot be iacontinent, because they 
act from instinct, and not from a reasoning process. 

13, 14. How the incontinent is to regain the knowledge 
he has lost, Aristotle considers a question for the physiolo- 
gist. (The term "physics," as used in this chapter, of course 
includes metaphysics.) 

rV. — 1. Is there such a thing as incontinence " simply * 
or " absolutely ?" (Opinion VII.) 

It is plain that the contiQent and patient are so with 
respect to pleasures and pains. 

2. The causes of pleasures are of two kinds : — 
(1.) Necessary. (2.) Unnecessary. 

When a man is incontinenf with respect to the lattei. vi>! 
add the difference, as, for instance, we say— 

3. Incontinent of anger, of gain, &c. The term inconti- 
nence is applied analogically. 

4. Those who are incontinent in bodily enjoyments, we 
call incontinent simply. 

A proof of this is, that it is only this incontinence which 
is blamed as a vice, and not as an error. 

5. Another proof is, that, with respect to these pleasures, 
men are called effeminate (/xaXaicoi). 
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Deiibeiate preference makes the difFeroiice between inleia- 
pe ranoe and lEicontinenc e. 

l e degree of intemwrance i s in verse V as the stre ngth 
of the temptation. 

7. Pleasant things may be arranged imdei three heads : — 
1.) Those which are in their nature eLi!;ible. 
[2.) The contrary to these. 
(3.) Those which are between botL 

8. The incontinent with respect to the first and second 
kind are not blamed for desiring them, but for excess in so 
doing. 

9. Still, as these pleasures are not vicious, the excess, 
though blameable, does not amount to vice. 

The term incontinent is applied because of the similarity 
of the affection, just as we may call a man a bad physician, 
although we would not call him a bad man. 

V. — 1 — 3. Things pleasant are divided in the following 
way : — 



r 



Naturally. 



Simply. 



— 1 

Partially 
to different 

kinds of 

animals and 

men. 



From maiming. 



Unnaturally. 



„ I I 

Custom. Depraved 
tastes and 
dispositions. 



4 — 8. No one would call him incontinent in whom nature 
or custom is the cause of his diseased state ; such a man, 
strictly speaking, is not vicious, but vitiated, and his state is 
a morbid one. 

9. If he does conquer his brutal inclination, he is only 
called continent metaphorically. 

YI. — 1 — 3. Incontinence of anger is less disgraceful than 
mcontinence of desire. 

(1.) Because anger does appear to listen to reason, but 
listens imperfectly ; whilst desire rushes to en- 
joyment, in obedience to mere instinct. 
4, 5. (2.) Anger is more natural, and therefore more par- 
donable, than desire, even when carried to excess. 
6. (3.) Anger is open in its attacks, desire is insldiou;^ 
and therefore more luyuat. 
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7. (4.) The feeling of anger is attended with pain, and is 

not accompanied with wanton insolence ; but the 
gratification of lustful desires is attended with 
pleasure, and implies wanton insult also. 

8. The object-matter of continence is the bodily pleasures 
which are proper to man. The term cannot be applied to 
orates, because they, like insane persons, have no deliberate 
preference. 

9. Brutality is, morally considered, not so bad as vice, but 
it is more terrible ; because it implies the entire absence and 
*'ant, not the corruption of the best principle. 

VII. — 1. The incontinent is he who is disposed to yield 
to such pleasures as most men are superior to. 

The continent is superior to those pleasures to which 
most men yield. 

Substitute pains for pleasures, and the former case is that 
of the effeminate, the latter that of the patient. 

The moral character of most men is something between 
these two. 

2. Ite who pursues pleasure in excess, or avoids bodily 
pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate. 

He is incapable of repentance, and therefore incurable. 

3. The incontinent and effeminate are not so bad as the 
intemperate. 

4. 5, Continence is opposed to incontinence, patience to 
effeminacy. Patience implies resistance, continence victory ; 
therefore continence is better than patience. 

6. To yield to excessive pleasure and pain is by no means 
astonishing, but pardonable. 

But to yield to pleasures and pains which most men resist, 
is astonishing. ^ 

7. He who is devoted to sport is effeminate, rather than 
intemperate. 

8. There are two sorts of incontinence ; namely, weakness 
and precipitancy. 

9. The latter is that to which the quick and choleric are 
liable. 

VIII. — 1. Intemperance is not inclined to repentance, 
incontinence is ; therefore the former, like chronic diseases, ii 
incurable, the latter, like acute diseases, is curable ; thelattex 
u imperceired. the former not so. 
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1*. Of incontiscnt persons^ oi eKarraTiKoi are tlie better. 

3. Incontiiienoe is not vice absolutely, but only in a 
certain sense, because the principle of moral action is not 
corrupted. 

4, 5. The intemperate acts from a perverted principle, and 
his state, therefore, is a hopeless one. 

IX. — 1. The question (II.) is again considered ; namely, 
whether the continent man is identical with him who abides 
by his opinion. 

The answer is, that those are absolutely continent or in- 
continent who abide by a true opinion, those who abide by 
an opinion of any kind are only accidentally so ; i. 6., whether 
they are or are not, must be decided by the result. 

2. There is a class of persons called obstinate ; they re- 
semble in some measure the continent, but they really (Mer, 
in that, even contrary to the suggestions of reason, they, 
influenced by pleasure, abide by their opinion. 

The continent may be persuaded to change, the obstinate 
never. 

3. There are three kinds of obstinate persons : — 
l.J The self-opinionated. 
(2.) The uneducated. 
(3.) The clownish. 

4. There are also some who depart from their opinions on 
right groimds. e. g., for the sake of honourable pleasures ; 
these cannot be called incontinent. 

5. Since the defect as to the desire of bodily pleasures is 
rare, continence is thought to be opposed to incontinence, 
and temperance to intemperance. 

6. The temperate and continent, and also the intemperate 
and incontinent, have points in common, although in reality 
they are distinct. 

X. — 1. A man cannot be both prudent and incontinent. 
Because prudence implies goodness. 
Because the prudent man not only knows what is 
right, but is apt and inclined to practise it. 
2. Cleverness, as it does not imply irpoaiptatQ, is consistent 
with incontiaence. 

The incontinent is like a man who possesses knowledge, 
but is imder the influence of sleep or wine. He acts vohin- 
taiily, but is not vicious absolutely. He is not imjust. Htj 
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resembles a state whicli has good laws, but does not use 
them. 

4, 5. Of the two- kinds, predpitancy is more curable than 
weakness ; and incontinence, which is the result of custom^ 
than that which is the result of nature. 



As the concluding chapters of tliis book most probably 
belong to the Eudemeau Ethics, and the subject of pleasure 
is discussed fully in Book X., no analysis is given of them. 
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Introductory. — ^In popular language, the expression "a 
state of nature,** is usually applied to man in a savage state ; 
this, however, is by no means a correct or philosophical use 
of the term. The real natural state of man is, as Aristotle 
truly asserts, the social state. In no nation was the prin- 
<nple of social union more powerfully exemplified than it ' 
was amongst the Greeks. Their associations for uniting the 
whole race under one common name, their public games 
periodically recurring, their Amphictyonic institutions, which 
existed amongst them in the times of the earliest traditions, 
are instances, on a vast scale, of an " esprit de corps," so to 
speak, a tendency to unite closely together, on the principle 
of community of interest. Founded as these imions were 
on the ties of race and blood, and consecrated by religious 
ceremonies and observances, in which only those of the same 
race and kindred could participate, tiiey appealed to the 
same principles of human nature which hold together fami- 
lies and relations. They were not merely like the alliances 
between modem states, grounded upon motives of expediency 
and policy, but, theoretically at least, they implied aSection ; 
they were, in fact, international friendships. 

Again, the intercourse which was kept up between the 
several states of Greece by means of wpo^eyot and IdeXoirpo^evoi^ 
originated in the same mutual feeling towards each other, 
and was a development of the same principle of inter- 
national goodwill. It is customary to compare this institu- 
tion of the ancient Greeks to the consulate of modem timcsi 
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Doubtless tlie object and effect produced are the same; 
namely, the protection of foreigners ; but still the appoint- 
ment of an officer to reside in a foreign country, whose duty 
it is to watch over the interests of his own countrymen, 
would give a very inadequate idea of the Greek system. 
The Greek irpo^evog was one whose sacred duty it was to wel- 
come as a friend and a brother the citizens of a foreign state, 
whose occupations called him to a land of strangers. And 
these duties, as in the case of the ideXoirpo^eyogy were often 
voluntarily undertaken. 

Lastly, within the states of Greece themselves, the asso- 
ciations which existed for the purposes of mutual combina- 
tion were innumerable, and exercised, sometimes for good, 
but far more frequently for evil, a great influence over the 
political consitution of the different states. The fpavoi or 
truipiai were clubs instituted, some for charitable, others for 
convivial purposes. Another class {IfjiiropiKai) were for com 
mercial purposes ; and the ^iaaoi were of a religious nature. 
But whatever the primary objects of these combinations or 
unions may have been, they were generally of a political 
nature, and, so far as the testimony of history goes, their 
tendency was generally prejudicial to good order and govern- 
ment ; they were, in fact, antagonists, and formidable ones, 
to constituted authority. Thucydides (Book III. c. 82), when 
speaking of the terrible results of the Corcyrean sedition, 
when moral and political corruption raged throughout the 
states of Greece, and utterly disorganized society, mentions 
that irrational audacity was commended as avhpia (piXeTaipoc, 
meaning a devotion to those unions which, at that period of 
political convulsion, usurped the place of genuine patriotism. 

Pisander, too, at a later period of Greek history (B.C. 411), 
made these imions instrumental in effecting the political 
changes which he contemplated. Thirlwall says (H!istory of 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 26), "In most of the Greek states, the 
ambition of individuals, or the conflict of parties, had given 
rise to a number of private associations, for purposes either 
mainly or wholly political, some attached to a single leader, 
others united by the common interests of the members. 
These clubs were of long standing in Athena. Cimon had 
formed one, which rallied roimd him as its centre, attracted 
uot more, perhaf*?, by his fortune and abilities than by hia 
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principles^ shared the reproach which he incurred by his 
partiality for Sparta, and proved its devotedness to hia 
person at the battle of Tanagra. It seems to have been by 
means of a similar union that Thucydides, the rival of 
Perides, endeavoured to defeat the attempt of Hyperbolas. 
It was on his command over such associations, that Alci- 
biades relied for the accomplishment of his ambitious de- 
signs. 

" But there appear to have been many political clubs at 
Athens, which did not acknowledge any chief, but merely 
aimed at certain objects in which all the members were 
equally concerned. The defective administration of justice 
exposed improtected individuals to vexation and wrong, but 
enabled a number who combined their fortunes and credit, 
the more easily to shield each other, or to strike a common 
enemy. Another end for which such coalitions were formed, 
was to control the elections for offices of trust and power, 
either with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of 
their influence. 

" In every case both the object and the means, if not posi- 
tively illegal, were such as the law did not recognize ; the 
mutual attachment of the associates was stronger than the 
ties by which they were bound to the state, and even those 
of blood ; and the law of honour, which generally prevailed 
amongst them, requii'ed that they should shrink from no 
sacrifice, and from no crime, which the common interest 
might demand. These associations, therefore, wero hot-beds 
of seditious and revolutionary projects; and I'hrynicus 
found it easy to engage them on his side ; and, before he 
left Athens, he had organized an extensive conspiracy among 
them for the immediate subversion of the democratical 
government." 

The above brief view of the state of feeling and habit 
prevalent in Greece, in all ages, on these important points, 
will account for the way in which Aristotle treats the sub- 
ject of friendship. It will, hence, be seen why he discusses 
it not only as a virtue of private individuals, but in relation 
to social communions of diflerent kinds, and even to the 
theory of civil government itselH 

The plac« which friendship occupies in ethics is, firstly, 
E.S being instrumental tc moral virtue, as supplying oppor* 
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\tiimties for the most satisfactory exercises of virtuous ener^ 
gies, and performance of relative duties ; and, secondly, as 
■ being absolutely necessary to the happiness of man, which 
I cannot be complete, imless his amiable affections and social 
/ sympathies are satisfied. 

I. — 1 — 3. The subject of friendship is introduced, because— 
1.) It is either a virtue or conjoined with' virtue. 
[2.) It is most necessary to life, to young and old, rich 
and poor. 

4. ^3.) Thft pyjp fiiplpR of fyiendship a r^ inp^.f.p. 

5. (4.) It is the bond of social communities^ 



[.) It h 
(5.) It supplies the place of justice. 

1.(6.; 



6. (6.) It is not only necessary, but honourable. 

7, 8. According to custom, Aristotle states the opinion 
generaUy entertained respecting friendship. 

Some say it orunnates in resemblance, 
others 4m p^ causes. 

Heraclitus, for example, asserts it is due to contrariety of 
physical constitution. Empedocles to similarity. 

He dismisses the discussion of physical questions, and 
confines himself to moral ones, and proposes to inquire — 
(1.) Can all be friends, or is it imj)ossible for bad men 

be so ] 
(2.) Are there more kinds of friendship than one 1 
II. — 1, 2. We must discover what is the object of friendship 
It is (1.) The good. 

(2.) The pleasant. 
(3.) The useful. 
Is it then the good, or the apparent good 1 
Abstractedly, it is the good ; relatively to the individual, 
it is the apparent good. This distinction, however, will 
make no difierence. 

We cannot use the term friendship of fondness for iuani- 
mate things ; because friendship must be recipr ocal. 
3, 4. Unless reciproaty exists, the feeling is^'gDodwill. 
Friends, therefore, must feel goodwill to each other, both 
parties must be aware of the feelings of each other, and they 
must wish good to each other for one of the three reasons 
above mentioned. 

HI. — 1. There are three kinds of friendship, correspond- 
ing to the three objects. 
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2. Friendship for the sake of the useful is not real friendship. 
The same is tlie case idth respect to that for the sake of 

the pleasant. 

3. These two kinds of Mendship are easily dissolved. 

4 — 6. The former generally is found to exist between the 
old, the latter between the young. 

For this reason the young are apt to be in love. 

They quickly form and quickly put an end to their friend- 
ships. 

7, 8. The friendship between the good and virtuous is 
respect. 

The virtuous are good both absolutely and relatively, and 
as they are likewise mutually pleasant, their friendship 
therefore comprehends all the essentials of friendship, and 
consequently is permanent. 

9, 10. Such friendships are rare, as they require time and 
intimacy. 

rV. — 1, 2. The friendships for the sake of the pleasant 
and tbe useful resemble true friendship, because the good are 
pleasant and useful to each other. 

3. Friends for the sake of the useful cease to be so when 
the usefulness ceases. 

4. For these motives bad men may be friends. 

5. The friendship of the virtuous is alone superior to 
calumny. 

6. False friendships are only called so from analogy. 

7. The same persons are rarely friends for the sake both 
)f the pleasant and the useful, for these qualifications are 
seldom found combined. 

Y. — 1. As in virtues some are called good according to 
*ihe habit^ others according to the energy, so in friendship, 
absence does not destroy it, but only impairs the energy. 

2. If the absence be long, forgetfulness is the result. 
The old and morose are not inclined to friendship. 

3. Those who do not live together and are not intimate 
may be said to resemble those who have goodwill rather 
thiui friendship. 

The friendship of the good, therefore, is friendship in the 
highest sense. 

4. The feeling of fondness resembles a passion, friendship 
itself a habit. 
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The good when they love their Mend love that which u 
good to themselves. 

VI. — 1, 2. The old and the morose are less suited than 
others to friendship, but stiU they are perfectly capable of 
entertaining goodwill 

3. It is impossible to entertain true friendship for many, 
beciiuse — 

(1.) It resembles an excess of feeling, and this can only 

be felt towards one object. 
(2.) It requires experience and intimacy. 
We may be friends with many ^ta to xp^o-i/ioi' and 5ta re 

4. The friendship 3(a to fj^v most resembles true Mend- 
ship. 

That ^ta to yj^ri(np.ov is that of tradesmen. 

5. The happy and prosperous require pleasant Mends, and 
not useful ones. 

6. Men in power require friends of both kinds, because 
the two qualities are seldom found in the same person. 

The good man combines both ; but he will not be a Mend 
to a man in p^er tinless he k his superior in goodness, so 
as to produce equality between them. 

7. The false friendships bear the name of Mendship, from 
their resemblance to the true j again, they are imlike Mend- 
ship in point of permanence and stability. 

VII. — 1, 2. There is also Mendship between persons who 
are unequal. 

In the subdivision of this kind of Mendship, the relative 
duties ai'e different, but the necessary equality is produced 
by the person who is inferior in merit being superior in 
strength of affection. 

3. The idea of equality injustice and Mendship differs. 
In justice, equality in proportion to merit is considered 

first, and equality in quantity second ; in friendship^ the 
reverse. 

4. The necessity of a certain equality is plain, from the 
fact that, where the difference of rank is very great, Mend- 
sliip does not exist. 

5. Hence a question has arisen, whether men really 
wish to their Mends the greatest goods, because, if they got 
the greatest goods, they would lose their friends. 
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Vlll. — 1 — 3. The love of honour leads the majoritj- to 
wish to be loved rather than to love ; therefore the majority 
bve flattery^ for being loved resembles being honoured, 
although in reality it is better. 

4. £ut^ notwithstanding this prevalent notion, Mondship 
really consists in loving rather than in being loved. 

This is proved by the strength of maternal affection. 

5. As, therefore, the essence of friendship is the feeling of 
affection, by the superior strength of this feeling any ine- 
quality which exists between parties may be readily remedied. 

This stability is insured between the good, because equality 
and similar!^, ' especially in e^oodness, are the essentials of 
friendship. 

6. The bad,' on the contrary, have no stability. 

7. 8. The friendship* for the sake of the usefril is based 
upon the possession of contrary qualities, because the one 
party has what the other wants. 

9. But though, in a certain sense, the contrary wants the 
•ontraiy, what it really wants is the mean, for this is " the 
good." 

IX. — 1. Every community implies a principle of justice 
as well as a principle of friendship. 

These principles are co-extensive. 

2. For example, the relative rights, as well as the affections 
between parents and children, brothers, <fec. differ, and they 
are in direct proportion to each other. 

3. All communities come under and form parts of the 
social community, whatever may be the motives for which 
the association is formed. 

Even the social community has been supposed to be the 
result of some mutual compact for the sake of mutual benefit. 

4. 6. At any rate, all communities or associations are 
formed with a view to advantage or pleasure. 

Corresponding friendships will accompany these commu- 
nities. 

X. — 1 — 5. There are three kinds of political constitutiorjs 
and three corruptions of them. 
1.^ Monarchy. 
\2,S Aristocracy. 
[3.) Timocracy. 
Of these, monarchy is the best, and timocracy the worst. 
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The three corruptions axe— 

1.^ Tyranny. 

[2.^ Oligarchy. 

^3.) Democracy. 
Of these, tyranny is the worst, and democracy the least bad 

6. Kesemblances to these constitutions may be found in 
domestic life. 

The relation between a father and his children is like that 
between a king and his subjects. 

7. That between a master and his slaves is like a tyranny. 
That between husband and wife resembles an aristocracy. 
This relation, if the husband is overbearing, degenerates 

into one which resembles an oligarchy. 

8. The relation between brothers is like a timocracy. 
The state of &milies without a master is like a demo- 
cracy. 

XI. — 1, 2. In each of these forms, there is a Mendship 
co-extensive with the just in each. 

The friendship between a Jdng and his subjects is like 
that between a father and his children, only that the latter 
is superior in the amount of benefits conferred. 

3. The friendship between husband and wife is the same 
as in an aristocracy. 

4. The Mendship in a timocracy is like that between bro- 
thers, and also that between companions. 

5. There is but little friendship in the corrupt forms, as 
there is but little justice. 

In a tyranny there is least of all, perhaps none. 

6. 7. In like manner, there is none between master and 
slave, so far forth as he is a slave, although there may be, so 
far forth as he is a man. 

In a democracy there is most friendship, because equals 
have many things in common. 

XII. — 1. All friendships are based upon community, 
which is either i^tural or by compact. 

Civil communities exist in virtue of a compact. 

2 — 4. The friendships between relatives are by nature, and 
all depend upon the parental. 

The lote of parents is stronger than that of children, 
because children are, as it were, part of themselves, and it 
has also existed for a longer time. 
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5. Brothers love one another, becatise they are sprung fi-om 
the same parents.^ 

The £iendship of brothers resembles that between com* 
panions. 

The friendship between all other relations is owing to 
the same eanse. 

6. The friendship of children towards their parents, and 
of men towards the gods, is, as it were, towarck something 
superior. 

7. The friendship between man and wife owes its origin 
to nature ; but besides, they marry for the sake of mutual 
help and comfort. 

This friendship unites the useful, the pleasant, and, if the 
parties be virtuous, the good. 

8. Children are a conmion good, and therefore a bond of 
union between man and wife. 

XIH. — 1, 2. In equal friendships, disputes arise almost 
exclusively in those friendships which are for the sake of the 
usefrd. 

3, 4. In friendship for the sake of the pleasant, disputes 
are ridiculous. 

5. Friendship for the sake of the useful is of two kinds. 
(1.) Moral. (2.) Legal. 

6. Moral friendship is not upon settled specified terms, 
legal is. 

In it a mian gives as to a friend, but still he expects to 
receive an equivalent. 

7. Indeec^ it is the duty of the receiver of a kindness to 
make a return, if he is able to do so. 

8. He must measure the value of the favour received, 
and estinuvte the kindness of the giver, and make his retiim 
accordingly. 

9. The conclusion to which Aristotle comes appears to be 
that the benefit conferred on the receiver must be the measure. 

In friendships for the sake of virtue, the measure is the 
TTpoaLpEffis of the giver. 

XIY. — 1, 2. In unequal friendships, disputes arise, because 
each thinks he has less than his due. 

* Compare Malachi zi. 10 : '* Have we not all ohe Father ? — hath not 
one God created us ? Why do we deal trcacherousl)' ererj man againit 
£ii brother?" 
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Both appear to be right ; bo'^h ought to get more, but not 
more of the same thing. 

The superior should get more honour, the needy more 
profit. 

3. This rule is observed in political communities. 

4. Every man must make his return according to hii 
ability. More than this, friendship cannot demand. 

In some cases, an adequate return cannot be made, as, for 
instance, to parents. 

Hence it may be lawful for a father to disown his son, but 
not for a son to disown his father. 



BOOK IX. 




I 



Introductory. — ^In this book Aristotle completes his inves- 
tigation of the subject of friendship. He commences it with 
a continuation of the discussion respecting the means of 
preserving and preventing the dissolution of unequal friend- 
ships. He devotes a chapter (chapter iv.) to the casuistical 
consideration of certain relative duties, and another (chap- 
ter iiL) to the enumeration of those cases in which friendships 
may or may not be dissolved. 

He then proceeds to the consideration of an impoi'tant 
branch of the subject ; namely, the connection and relation 
which subsists between the love of others and the love of 
ourselves. A reasonable self-love, totally different and dis- 
tinguishable from selfishness, he considers as the source and 
origin of a real love of otheiu The former is indispensable 
to the existence of the latter. The good man will feel a 
right and proper regard for his awn best and highest interests, 
and this same regard he will entertain towards his friend, 
as towards another self. Tha standard of his affection for 
his friend will be the same as that by which the Gospel 
requires us to measure our love towards all mankind, when 
we are bid " to love our neighbour as oursdves,^^ As none 
but a good man can entertain a real friendship, so he alone 
is capable of loving himself, in the true sense of the term ; 
and, conversely, since none but a good man can entertain 
towards himself those qualities which are the development! 
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of friendship, — ^namely, beneficeuce, good-will, and sympathy, 
•—therefore none but the good can really be Mends. The 
other questions which are considered in this book are of 
minor interest and importance, but are incidental to, and 
naturally arise out of it. 

I. — 1. All dissimilar friendships are rendered equal, and 
therefore preserved by propoiiion. 
2, 3. Complaints arise from three causes : 

(1.) That there is not a sufficient return of affection. 
(2.) That the person who loves does not perform his 
- promises. 

4. (3.) When what is received differs from what was 

expected. 

5. 6. As to the question, " "Who is to ^x the value of the 
return 1" the opinion of Aristotle is, that the receiver ought 
to do so. 

7. When no agreement has been made, the return must be 
estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. 

8. When ssa agreement has been made, the return should 
be such as both parties think fair. 

If this cannot be, the receiver should value it at as much 
as he thought the favour worth before it was conferred upon 
him. . 

II.— 1, 2. No accurate rules can be laid down as to our f\ 
relative duties towards relations and friends. V 

It is clear, however, that we should, generally speaking, 
repay kindnesses, rather than do kindnesses to those who 
have not done them to us. 

3 — 5. Cases however may occur in which this rule will not 
hold good, because the latter may be more honourable. 

6. We ought to render to all their due. 

7. For example, we ought to assist our parents rather 
tLon any other persons, and pay them the respect due to them. 

8. We ought to pay respect to the aged. 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims of 
relatives, fellow-citizens, &c. 

To do this in the case of relai Ives, is easy ; in the case of 
others, it is difficult. 
III. — 1. When may friendshi]® be dissolved? 

(1.) When the motives fee the sake of which they 
were formed cease. 
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2. (2.) When parties are deceived as to the real motiyea 
which led to the friendship. 
3, 4. (3.) If one party becomes wicked, and his wickedness 
is incurable. 

5. 6. When one party remains the same, and the othei 
becomes far better, and the difference becomes excessively 
great, sympathy is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be fiiends ; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a friend. 

I TV. — 1. The real source of friendship for others is the 
feelings of a man towards himself. 

A friend has been defined in various ways ; but the neces- 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are benefi- 
cence, good-will, and sympathy. 

2-^>. Now, all the feelings contained in these definitions 
are entertained by a good man towards himself. 

By " self " is meant each man's intellectual part, or 
thinking principle. 

A friend is a second^self. 

6. AristoCIe 3ismisses the question as to whether there bo 
such a thing as friendship towards one's-self. 

7. He asserts that, though the feelings spoken of exist 
in many, although they are bad, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves really, because they are at variance with them- 
selves. 

They choose the pleasant rather than the good, which is 
their true interest. 

8. They hate life, and destroy themselves. 

They ^un their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, the society of others. 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are frdl of remorse. 

They have no friendly feeling towards themselves. 

In order to escape this wretchedness, their only way is tc 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good. 

Y. — 1. Gropdwill resembles, but is not identical witl? 
friendship ; 

For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not afieotion, <i>L\ri(rig; for it has no intensity^ nor 
desire, and may be felt on a sadden. 

2. It is tlie beginning and origin of friendship, as sight is 
the beginning of love. 

3. It is impossible to feel friendship without goodwill. 

4. So that it may be defined friendship in a state of 
inactivity, which uy intimacy becomes true friendship. 

5. It is entei'tairied on account of virtue, or goodness. 

VI. — 1. Unanimity (ofjovoia) differs from unity of opi- 
nion (6/io3o£ta), in being between persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. Especially on those which are important, and of com- 
mon interest. 

. 3. There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
same thing ; but the reverse. 

4. It is therefore poHtical friendship. 

It exists between the good, for they wish and desire in 
common the just and expedient. 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only 
agree in shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

Vil. — 1. The love felt by benefectors is stronger than that 
felt by the benefited. 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for the safety and pros- 
perity of his debtor, with a view to repayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus would say, is looking to the bad side 
of hiunan nature; nevertheless, it is not unlike human 
natuTQ. 

4. 5. However, the true reasons are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene- 
fited as^hiB work, and men love their own works, 
as proofs of energy, and therefore of existence. 

6. (2.) The benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage ; and honour is preferable to advan- 
tage. 

7. (3.) The pleasure derived from the honourable ia 

permanent, that derived from the useful is transi- 
tory. 

8. (4.^ To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 
(5.) All love that best which has cost them trouble. 

VIII. — ^The difficulty of deciding whether we ought t« 

e 2 
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love ourselves or others Lest, arises from not distinguishing 
between proper and improper self-love. 

The popular opinion is, that the bad man does nothing 
without reference to self. 

The good man acts for the sake of the honourable, and 
passes over his own interests. 

2, 3. On the other hand, it is said that a man should 
love his greatest friend best ; now, the best friend a man 
has is himself; therefore, he ought to love himself best. 

4 — 7. Now, improper self-love, or selfishness, causes a 
man to give to himself more than his share of money, or 
distinctions, or bodily pleasures, in fact, of the gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. 

True self-love desires the honourable, and to be virtuous, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i, e. the in- 
tellect. 

8. For the intellectual part especially constitutes what 
we call"sel£"* 

9. Now, all praise him who is particularly earnest in per- 
forming virtuous and honourable acts. 

10. Therefore, the good man must be a self-lover, but the 
wicked man ought not to be so. 

11. The good man will sacrifice everything for the sake of 
appropriating to himself the greatest share of the honour- 
able (to koKov). 

12. Hence, he will sacrifice even life itself in the cause of 
his country. \ 

13. Therefore, reasonable self-love is right, but selfishness 
is wrong. 

IX. — 1. Some have said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because he has all he wants, and needs no one to 
provide more for him. 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man all other goods, 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will want persons to do good to. 

3. Hence, it has been asked, when do we most need friends ? 

■ See Bishop Butler's Analogy, Part I. chap. i. " On a Future State/' 
where he shows that the living agent or sentient heing, which each man 
calls himself, is related to the body merely as to a system of instruments 
and organs destitute of perception, which conTey perceptions to the per- 
teiTing ana reflecting powers. 
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In m^gyfinty, foi us. to help them, or in adversity, for them 
toTielpus] 

4. It also seems absurd, when man is a social being, to / 
m^ethe liia>i>py"man a solitaiy being. ^ 

TETESppy man, therefore, does need friends. 

5. The mistake of the generality seems to be, that they 
think only of. useful friends. 

Now, the happy man will not want either useful or plea- 
sant friends. 

6. £uOLfi-.^ssdlL want virtuouA friends; because he delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as his own ; 
and we can better contemplate a friend's actions than we 
c^ our own. 

7. Again, a solitary life is burthensome ; and it is not easy 
to energize constantly by one*s-self. 

8. Let the question now be examined physiologically. 
That which is naturally good is good and pleasant to the 

goodn«mr 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good man. 

9. Now, life, in man, consists in the exercise of sensation 
and intellect. 

iO. When we speak of life, we do not mean a depraved 
and corrupt one, but the life of the good and happy. 

11, 12. Therefore, the consciousness of living and existing 
must be pleassuot to a good man. 

Now, a friend is a second self. 

13, 14. Therefore, the perception of a friend's existence 
is the perception of our own. 

Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Therciore, it is good to have friends, and consequently 
even a happy man will need good friends. 

X. — 1. Should we, then, have many friends, or, as in the 
case of hospitality, should we not be without, but still not 
have too many ? 

2. Of usefiil friends we certainly must not have many, for 
it is troublesome to requite many favours. 

3. Of pleasant friends, a few are sufficient, like sweetening 
in our food. 

To the number of virtuous friends there must be also 
Bome limit, as the numbers of a political community must b« 
limited 
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4. Perhaps the best limit is the greatest number with 
whom we can associate. 

Besides, we ought to remember that our Mends ought to 
be Mends to each other, and that we ought to sympathize 
with them all in joys and sorrows. 

These considerations will also tend to limit the number. 

0. It is as impossible to be strong Mends with many as to 
be in love with many. 

6. All celebrated Mendships have been between two. 

In a political sense only, can we have many Mends. 

We must be content with a few virtuous Mends, because 
it is even impossible to meet with many. 

XI. — 1. Friends are needful, both in prosperity and in 
adversity. 

In the latter, we require useful Mends, in the former, 
virtuous ones. 

In adversity, they are more necessary, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 

2. The sympathy of Mends is also pleasant in adversity. 
How it comes to pass that sympathy lightens the weight 

of sorrow, it is unnecessary to inquire ; the iact is certain. 

3. The presence of Mends, when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeling. We are pleased and comforted by 
their sympathy, but we are pained by seeing them grieved 
oy our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly character will be cautious of thus 
cauidng pain to his fiiends, the effeminate will delight in 
having others to mourn with him. 

5. In prosperity. Mends make our time pass pleasantly 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

6. When Mends are in trouble, we should go to them 
gladly. 

WTien they are in prosperity, we should go to them will- 
ingly, if we can forward any object they liave in view, but 
reluctantly, if we go to enjoy their good fortune. 

XII. — 1. As the sight of the beloved object is mosc 
desirable to lovers, so society is most desirable to Mends. 

Again, a Mend is a second self; as, therefore, the percep- 
tion of our own existence is desirable, ao is the perceptios 
of the existence of a Mend 
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2, 3. In whatever pursuit a man thinks the enjoyment of 
life consists, this pursuit he likes to enjoy with his Mends. 

4. Hejice, the friendship of bad men becomes depraved, 
that of good men good, by intercourse. 

5. By associating together, good men mutually correct and 
improve each other. 



BOOK X. 



IrU/roductory. — ^There are two objects which Aristotle has 
in view in making pleasure the subject of a great part of 
this his. concluding book. The first is to examine, and 
refute wnen erroneous, the various opinions which Plato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it ; and the second, 
to show the exact place which .pleasure occupies in relation 
tp_yirtue and human happiness. This he can now safely do, 
without any risk of his hearers being misled by false notions 
and incoiTCct estimates of its nature and value. He has 
insisted on a moral preparation and discipline of the habits 
as the only road to happiness ; and, therefore, the student 
may now be informed that pleasure, such pleasure as he is 
now fitted by moral discipline to appreciate and enjoy, shall 
be'th^^ reward of his endeavours, and the adjunct of that 
happiness which he has been seeking by the only road which 
could really lead to its attainment. 

Aristotle shows that pleasure is not "per se" an evil^ 
becaTjse the grounds on which it may be considered to be so 
only belong to those of a grosser corporeal kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of the ruling part of man's nature, the 
intellect. By another series of arguments, he also proves, 
oif th^ X)ther hand, that though a good, it is not the chief 
good. 

The connection between happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in the following words : — Ha ppiness is an 
energy, and every energy is completed and rc^ndered perfect 
by the pleasure peculiar to it. It is plain, that, although 
pleasure perfecfe the energy, and is therefore an adjunct 
to it, it is not uself an energy or activity, for it is not in 
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any way an act eitlier of the perceptive or the reasoning 
facultidb 

TVom this definition of pleasure, we can see how Aris- 
totle, in the next division of this book, arrives at the con- 
clusion that the highest human happiness must be sought 
for in intellectual coutemplation, and that it will be in- 
separably united with pleasure of the highest kind- I* is 
pMn, also, that he arrives at it by the safest and most 
practical road. 

In order that man's ilivinest and purest nature, the intel- 
lectual, may energize independently and without impediment, 
his moral nature must have been brought into its highest 
condition ; but when this is the case, the intellect is capable 
of exercising its powers, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now happiness has been laid down to be an 
energy according to theT most perfect virtue ; and this ciust 
be the vii*tue of the highest faculties wliich man possesses, 
namely, the intelloctnal. But every energy is perfected by 
its own pecidiar ple:isure, and therefore the most perfect 
energies must be accompanied by the highest pleasures. 

I. — 1, 2. Pleasure is, more than anything else, intimately 
bound up with the nature of man ; and one of the principal 
parts of education is to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. 

3. For this reason, as well as becau/je of the erroneous 
views prevalent respecting it, this subject ought not to be 
passed over. 

4. The evil of eri'oneous views may be seen in the follow- 
ing example : — Suppose a teacher of morals censures plea- 
sure, and is then seen to desire it, this inconsistency entirely 
destroys his influence and authority. 

II. — 1 — 3. Eudoxus thought that pleasure was the chief 
good, because — 

(1.^ All creatures seek it. 
J2.S Pain, its contrary, is universally avoided. 
3.S It is eligible for its own sake. 
J4.) If added to any other good, it makes it more eligible. 
The excellence of his moral character gave weight to liia 
assertions. 

4. Argument (4) proves that pleasure is a good, but noi 
the cliief good. 
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5. By an argument similar to argument (4V Plafco proved 
that pleasure iras not tlie cMef good ; for ne said that a 
pleasant life becaHDig in/ffrt t^git^ by Che addition of moral 
wisd^DL. 

6. Tliat pleasure is a good, because all aim at it, is a valid 
argument, although this does not prove that it is the chief 
good. Had it only been said that irrational creatures sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to the argu- 
ment, but not when rational beings are included. 

7. Again, there is no force in the objection, " that because 
pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good.** 
Of course it is not necessarily so ; but still it is a probable 
argument, and experience supports it. 

/ m. — 1. Plato says, pleasure is not a good, because it is 
not a quality ; but^for the same reason, neither happiness 
nor the energies of virtue would be qualities. 

2.''2L^Sn,Tie says, that good is definite, but that pleasure 
admits of degrees. 

If this objection applies to the act of being pleased, it 
equally applies to justice, and all the moral virtues. 

3. If it is meant to apply to pleasure abstractedly, then 
the distinction is forgotten between mixed and immixed, 
pleasures, for the unmixed are definite, i. e. capable of being 
defined. 

But, after all, health is definite, and admits of degrees ; 
why then should not pleasure be definite, and admit oif 
degrees also 1 

4. Again, it is said pleasure is a motion and generation, 
and motions and generations are imperfect. 

It is not a^motion, for qtdckness and slowness oelong to 
every motion. 

5. 6, But although we can become pleaaed quickly or 
dowly, we cannot yeeZ^Zeowwe qtdckly or slowly, 

7. It cannot be a generation, because that which is 
generated is resolved into the same elements which pro- 
duced it. 

Now those sensations which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. 

Again, it is said pain is a want, pleasure the supply of 
that waiit. 

8. But these wants are corporeal ; therefore, if pleasure 
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were the av/pplymg of them, the body would feel the plea- 
sure ; but it is the mind, and not the body which feels it. 
The truth is, when the want is supplied, pleasure is felt 

9, \ 0. Besides, there are many pleasures which neither 
imply a want to be satisfied, nor a pain to be removed. 

11. If reprehensible pleasures be brought forward in proo^ 
it may be answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answered, that the eligibility of pleasures 
depends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or we may say that pleasures differ in kind. 

14. This may be illustrated by the difference between a 
frieud and a iiatterer. 

15. 16. Again, experience proves that pleasures differ; 
for we should not choose to be childi'en all our lives, even ii 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. 

And, on the other hand, we should be anxious for some 
things, even if they brought no pleasure. 
17. It is clear, therefore, 

That^ pleasure is not the chief good. 
That some pleasures are eligible, and therefore 
goods ; but that others arc not so. 
rV. — 1. Pleasure is, like the act of vision, perfect at any 
moment. 

2. For this reason, it is not a motion ; as a motion is 
imperfect at any separate moment of time. 

3, 4. This may be illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. 

5, 6. One cannot form any idea of motion, except as con- 
nected with place, as well as time. 

But motion is more properly treated of at length in 
Arist tle*s~Physics. 

7 — 9. The same arguments which prove that pleasure is 
not a motion also prove that it is not a generation. 

10. There is an appropriate pleasm-e attendant upon 
every act of perception {aiadrjmc)^ eveiy operation of the in- 
tellect employed either in the investigation of the truth 
(^tfirotu), or in the contemplation of truth {^ewpia). 

The perfection of pleasure will depend upon the perfect 
state of the faculty or habit, and the i)erfect nature of the 
object on which it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are thre« 
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requisites : a perfefituiacwlty, a perfect object, si peifect att^^- 
dant ple£^§\ir e. ^ 

il — 14. Pleasure, therefore, as the final rec^iisite, perfects 
the energy, not as an efficient, but as a formsil cause^ not as 
SD. inherent habit, but as the bloom completes the beauty oi 
those who are in the prime of life. 

The reason why we cannot feel pleasure continually is, that 
the sense of enjoyment, like other faculties, flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, at any rate, plain, that life is energy, that pleasure 
renders our energies perfect, and therefore gives perfection 
to our life. 
Y. — 1, 2. Pleasures differ in kind, because — 
(1.) The energies which they perfect differ. 
3,4. (2.) The appropriate pleasure contributes to increase 
e&ch energy ; the connection, therefore, must be 
so close, that if the energies differ, the pleasure 
must likewise. 
5 — 8. (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 
from them destroyed, by pleasures arising from 
o£Eer sources. Nay, opposite pleasures act like 
pains. 
^11. (4.) ESergies differ in quality; therefore the atten- 
dant pleasures differ also. It may be observed, 
that in their nature, as well as in point of time^ 
the pleasures are more closely connected with 
the energies than with the desires, so that they 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
with them. 
12, 13. Different animals, as well as men imder different 
circumstances, have each their proper pleasure, as they have 
each their proper energy. 

14 — 16. True pleasure, therefore, is that which appears so 
to the good man ; and those which attend the energies of the 
perfect and happy man are properly the pleasures of man. 

VL — 1. Recapitulating what has been said before on the 
same subject, Anstotle asserts that happiness is — 

2, 3. An energy, eligible for its own sake, and tliereic re 
•ccording to virtue 
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4, 5. Tliat it does not coonist in amusement, although the 
popular opinion respectiQR it would lead us to suppose so, 
because — 

6, 7. (1.^ The best men do not think so. 

8, 9. (2.) Amusement or relaxation is not an end, but i\ 

means. 
IQ. (3.) Serious pursuits are held to be abetter than 

amusements. 
11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave could 

be happy. 
VJ.I. — 1. If happiness is an energy according to virtue, 
t must be according to the highest virtue. 
Tliis must be the virtue of the best part of man. 
Tliat is, the intellect. 
The highest happiness, therefore, is the contemplative. 

2. This energy is — 
1.) The noblest. 

[2.) The most continuous. 

3. (3.) The pleasantest. 
4, 5. (4.) Sclf-suliicient. 

Not but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not, like the moral virtues, require persons to energize 
upon. 

6. (5.) It is loved for its own sake. 

7, 8. (6.) It is consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the active virtues are displayed in politics or war. 

These allow of no leisure ; and we do not choose all this 
troublesome occupation for its own sake. 

All this being the case, perfect happiness is ^ewp/a. 

10 — 14. Though this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfjaction of this divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because he is mortal He should remembei 
that this principle is his "self,"* and though it may be 

* Bishop Butler, when speaking of that which constitutes each man's 
** self,'' uses similar language, doubtless influenced by the same mode of 
thought as Aristotle. He says, — " Persons can trace up the existence o£ 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age.*' This leads him to observe. 
** That we have no means of determining by experience what is the certain 
bulk of the living being each man calls himself ; and yet till it be deter- 
mined that it is larger in bulk than the solid elementary particles of 
matter, which there is no ground to think any natoiol power "an dii 
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Nnall in size as compared "witli Iiis bodily fi:«iiie, yet it 
miiueasurably surpasses it in value. 

VIII. — 1 — 3. The happiness resulting from moral virtue 
!8 of a secondary kind, because — 

(1.) Moral virtues belong to our compound nature, nay, 
some seem to be the consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected with the 
passions. 
4. Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct. 
5.(2.) Intellectual happiness requires external good far 
less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 
means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 
3, 7. (3.) The perfection of a moral act consists not only 
in the moral principle from which it proceeds, but 
also in the act itself. 
Now, for the perfection of an act, external means ai*o 
needed. 

To contemplation, these are even impediments ; nor are 
they required by the contemplative man, except so fex forth 
as he is man. 

8 — 11. The happiness of contemplation is that which 
Aristotle supposes the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu- 
lous that they should be represented as engaged in pursuits 
wHch give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral 
virtue. 

12, 13. The lower animals are incapable of true happi- f 
ness, because they are incapable of contemplation ; therefore, ■ 
as far as contemplation extends, so far does happiness. 

14, 15. Although the happy man, so far as he is man, 
requires a certain portion of external good, nevertheless, he 
does not want much, — a competence is sufficient. He should 
have "neither poverty nor riches ;'* he need not be lord of 
earth and sea ; as private individuals are at lea-st quite as 
capable of honozirable acts as men in power. 

16, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
fee perfectly consistent with thosTof Anstotle. 

18. If arguments agree with facts, the corroborative testi- 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso- 
phers ought to have weight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably the occupa- 

soive, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the dissolution oi 
it/'— Analogy, Part I. cbap. i. 
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tion t)f the gods, he is most likely to be a fa-vourite of heaven, 
who, in his occupations and enjoyments, resembles them ; so 
that, on these grounds, the wise man is the liappiest man. 

IX. — 1, 2. Moral precepts, and a knowledge of the theory 
of virtue, are insufficient to make men virtuous, and yet, as 
has been said, the object of moral science is not knowledge, 
but practice. 

3-— 5. Ethical instruction has power over generous and 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the masses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. 

6. Now men are made good by nature, reasoning, and 
teaching. 

Over nature we have no power, and reasoning and teach- 
ing exercise an influence only over minds cultivated for their 
reception by the moral cultivation of the habits, and thus 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleasure 
and pain, 
j 7, « Thft mo ral chara gter^hftrftfnrftj mnat be for med by 

I educatio n, andtlus ediicatiop^^g^^- ±Q.hA enforced by law. 

9— ^miorls^du^tion and discipline necessary only so 
long as we are children, but throughout the whole of our 
lives. Hence it is thought that exhortations to virtue are 
the duty of legislators, as much as the punishment of evil- 
doers, and the entire banishment of the incorrigible from the 
community. 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority has no power to 
enforce its decrees, but the law has, and men are willing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to imdertake education, and in 
this follow the very rare example of Lacedaemon and a few 
other states. 

14 — 16. If the state neglects the duty, it devolves upon 
the parent. 

In order, therefore for him to qualify himself, he should 
make himself acquainted with the principles of legislation, 
for the same laws which regulate public systems would bo 
also applicable to private ones. 

17, 18. There are advantages in private education ; such aa 
(he force of filial duty, and the power of adapting the sr^ 
tem to particular cases. 
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19 — ^21. A man may certainly legislate for pai-ticular 
eases, even without scientific knowlodge ; but nevertheless a 
theoretical stndy of the general principles of legislation will 
make him a better educator. 

22 — 28, How, then, is the science of legislation to be 
acquired ? 

The sophists profess to teach it, but have no experience or 
practical knowledge. 

The statesman has practical knowledge, but he either 
does not understand teaching, or at least he does not profess 
to teach. 

1^9, Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws 1 No ; unless the student has experience and know- 
ledge enough to guide him in determining which laws are 
best, and which, therefore, ought to be selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct judgment of the relative merits of laws and insti- 
tutions. 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by previous 
writers; therefore Aristotle proposes, in a treatise on 
politics, 

(1.) To explain what former writers have correctly laid 

down. 
(2.) To examine what are the causes of the presentation 

and destmc^ion of commonwealths. 
(«L) To determine what is the best form of polity. 
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BOOK L— CHAP. I. 

What ** the Good*' is, mid what the different kinds of Ends. 

Ea'ert art and every scientific system, and iu like 1. 
manner every course of action and deliberate pre- 
ference, seems to aim at some good ; and conse- 
quently " the Good " has been well defined as " that "wi,nt rh 
which all things aim at." dya96v iii 

But there appears to be a kind of difference in 2. 

endis ; for some are energies ; others again beyond Ends differ 

somebeinj 

' Aristotle in his ethical system takes somewhat lower 
ground than Plato, inasmuch as the latter investigates what is 
good, — ^the former what is good for man ; nevertheless, owing 
to this very difference, the system of Aristotie is more prac- 
tical than tiiat of Plato. The chief good is considered hy 
Aristotle to be the end of the political science, by which he 
understands that science, the object of which is all that relates 
to the welfare of man. It therefore branches out into three 
divisions : — Ethics, which treat of the good of the individual ; 
Economics, of the good of a family ; Politics, properly so 
called, of the good of a state. Aristotle was the author of 
three ethical treatises : — (1.) The Nicomachean Ethics, so 
called either because he dedicated them to his son Nicoma- 
chus, or because Nicomachus arranged the MS. which 
his father left : Cicero appears to have considered Nico- 
machus the author. (2.) The Eudemian, which were ar- 
ranged and published by his pupil Eudemus. (3.) The ** Ma|^a 
Moralia." It is not improbable that the two Utter treats.^ 
were oonpiled from the notes of Aristotle's pupiU. 

B 
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9nmpM, these, cei-taiii works ; but wherever there are oer» 
*^**^ Vj ^^ ends besides the actioKS, there the works axe 
^"^ SKiraiUM^r than the energies.^ 

3. Now since there c&e many actions, arts, and 
X sciences, it follows that there are many ends ; tor 

of medicine the end is health; of ship-building, a 
ship ; of generalship, victory ; of economy, wealth. 

4. But whatever of such arts are contained imder any 
finds of the ^^^^ faculty, (as, for instance, imder horsemanship is 
superior to contained the art of making bridles, and all other 
those of horse furniture ; and this and the whole art of war 
subordinate is contained under generalship ; and in the same 
**^' manner other arts are contained imder different 

faculties j) in all these the ends of the chief arts are 
more eligible than the ends of the subordina t e ones ; 
because for the sake of the formed the latter are 

5. p^g^fii It makes, however, no difference whether 
the energies themselves, or something else besides 
these, are the ends of actions, just as it would make 
no difference in the sciences above mentioned. 

* The term energy, which I have retained as the translation 
of kvspytia, requires some explanation. Energy, then, implies 
an activity or active state ; it is opposed to dvvufiiCt i.e. capa- 
city, faculty, potentiality, inasmuch as the latter may be 
dormant, and though capable of improvement, may be left 
unimproved ; and it is possible for a thing to have the capa- 
city of being, and yet not to be : as, for example, a coal has 
the capacity for burning, and yet it may perhaps never do so. 
Energy implies actual and active existence, not a mere possi- 
ble or potential oner-^t^ is opposed to Ht-St habit, because by 
means of it habits are acquired and formed. 

Hence we can see the difference between an energy and a 
work (Jpyov) when considered as ends or final causes of 
action. Whenever we enter upon a course of action, we have 
one of two objects in view, — either the action itself, or some 
production or work to which it leads. For example, a painter 
paints either merely for the sake of painting, feeling an actual 
delight in this active exertion of his faculty for its own sake, 
or in order to produce a picture ; in the former case, his end 
(rcXof) is an energy, in the latter a work. An energy, there- 
fore, is perfect and complete, and has its end in itself, it looks 
to nothing further, it is eligible for its own sake ; and ^ence 
seeing, contemplating, being happy &c., are energies. 
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CHAP. IL 

What is " the good'* of Man. 

Tp, therefore, there is some end of all thic we do, i, 
which we wish for on its own account, and if wo The chief 
wish for all other things on account of this, and do S?°^ ^ * 
not choose everything for the sake of something ^^ ^^' 
else (for thus we should go on to infinity, so that 
desire would be empty and vain), it is evident that 
this must be_"the good," and the greatest good. 
Has not, then, the knowledge of this end a great 2. 
influence on the conduct of life ? and, like archers, Knowledge 
shall we not be more likely to attain that which is ^^ ^^ useful 
right, if we have a mark? If so, we ought to 
endeavour to give an outline at least of its na- 
ture, and to deteiinine to which of the sciences 
or faculties it belongs. 

Now it would appear to be the end of that which 3. 
is especially the chief aiid master science, and this ^^ j^ *^f 
seems to be the political science ; for it directs what ^ J.^^ ^^^ 
sciences states ought to cultivate, what individuals political 
should learn, and how far they should pursue them, science. 
We see, too, that the most valued faculties are com- ^• 
prehended under it, as, for example, generalship, 
economy, rhetoric. Since, then, this science makes 5. 
use of the practical sciences, and legislates re- 
specting what ought to be done, and what abstained 
from, its end must include those of the others ; so 
that thisendjmust. be the good of man. For al- 
though {EegoodTof an individual and a state be the! 
same, still that of a stat« appears more important 
and more perfect both to obtain and to preserve.' 
To discover the good of an individual is satisfactory, S« 
but to discover that of a state or a nation is more 
noble and divine. This, th^n,JsJhe^object of my 
treatise, which is of a political kind. — — 
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CHAP. III. 

Thai Exacineta depends on the nature of the subject, WAat 
are the qualifications of the Ethical Student, 

1. The subject would be sufficiently discussed, if it 
Exactness were explained so far as the subject-matter allows ; 
depends £^j, exactness is not to be sought in all treatises 
suMect-^ alike, any more than in all productions of mechanic 
matter. art. But t^ngs honourable and things just, the 

2. consideiution of which falls within tKe provmee of 
political science, admit of such vast difference and 
uncertainty, that they seem to exist by law only, 

( and not in the nature of things. Things good have 
; also a similar uncertainty, because from them ca- 
lamities have befallen many. For some, we know, 
have perished through wealth, and others through 

3. courage. We must be content, then, when treat- 
ing of, and drawing conclusions from such subjects, 
to exhibit the truth roughly, and in outline ; and 
when dealing with contingent matter, to draw con- 
clusions of the san^e.kind. 

4. According to the same rule ought we to admit 
each assertion ; for it is the part of an educated man 
to require exactness in each class of subjects, only 
so far as the nature of the subject admits ; for it 
appears nearly the same thing to allow a mathcma 
iician to speak persuasively, as to demand demon - 
mirations from an orator. 

D . Now each individual j udges well of what he knows, 

Requisites and of these he is a good judge. In each particular 

*^'^? ^'[°^*^'' science, therefore, he is a good judp;e who has been 

V instructed in them ; and universally, he who has 

6. been instructed in all subjects. Therefore a youn ^ / , 

Young men nian is not a proper person to study political scienc<', 

ItadK^'^ for he is inexperienced in the nctions of life rim t 

these are the subjects and grounds of this treisttST?. 

Moreover, being inclined to follow the dictates of j 

passion, he will listen in vain, and without benefit. 
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Kiace the end is not knciwledge, but practice. ° But T-^ 
it makes no difference, whether he be a youth in ^ ^^i^^fg 
age, or a novice in character ; for the defect ftiises same, 
not from age, but from his Jife and pursuits beii^g 

according to the dictates ofpasaon ; for to such _^ 

[Xjrsons knowledge becomes 'useleS^as it does to the 
incontinent ; but to those who regulate their appe- 
tites and actions according to reason, the knowledge 
of these subjects must be very beneficial. Concern- 
ing the student, and in what manner he is to admit 
our arguments, and what we propose to treat of, let 
thus much be prefaced. • 

V Vv \/ 

CHAP. iv. 

What the highest Good is. False opinions of men concerning 
it. Whether we should argue Analytically or Synthetically. 

But let us resume the subject from the commence- 1. 
ment. Since all knowledge and every act of deli- Subject re- 
berate preference aims at some good, let us show f^^^end of™ 
what that is, which we say that the political science c. ii, 
aims at, and what is the highest good of all things 
which are done. As to its name, indeed, almost all 2. 
men are agreed ; for both the vulgar and the edu- ^^ ^^^ ^*J^ 
cated call it h^^miess : but they suppose that toj J^^p j^^g 
live well and do well are synonymous with beingUut differ ' 
happy. But concerning the nature of happiness as to its 
they ar* at variance, and the vulgar do not give the nature. 
&ame definition of it as the educated ; for some ima- ' 
gine it to be an obvious and well-lniowii object — 
such as pleasure, or wealth, or honour ; but different 
men think differently of it : and frequently even the Diffeient 
same person entertains different opinions respecting views. 

f Such passages as these are proofs of what was stated In 
note (a) ; viz., that the system of Aristotle is more practical 
than that of Plato. It was this eminently practical turn o. 
mind wUdi }ed him to make his principal object not so much 
philoflophlcal speculation, as the induction of facts and pbe- 
•omena, and *be definition of terms. 
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it at difirei*ent times ; for, when diseaseil, he believes 
It to be health ; when poor, wealth ; but, conscious 
of their own ignorance, they admire those who say 
that it is something great, and beyond them. Some, 

4. again, have supposed that, besides these nimierous 
Plato's goods, there is another self-existent good, which is 
aUi^ed to ^^^ these the cause of their being goods.*^ Now, to 

examine all the opinions would perhaps be rather 
unprofitable ; but it will be sufficient to examine 
those which lie most upon the surface, or seem to be 
most reasonable. 

5. Let it not, however, escape our notice, that ar- 
guments from principles differ from arguments to 
principles ; i'or well did Plato also propose doubts 
on this point, and inquire whether the right way 
is from principles or to principles ; just as in the 
course from the starting-post to the goal, or the 

6, contrary.® For we must begin from those things 
rvdtpifia . that are know4 ; and things are known in two ways ; 

1. cLTrAwc*! for some are known to oi^elves, others are gene- 

2. rjfiiv, I j^y known ; perhaps, therefore, we should begin 

' from the things known to ourselves. 

7, Whoever, therefore, is to study with advantage 
The student the things which are honourable and just, and in* 
should be a word the subiects of political science, must have 
rfu«!id. ^^^ ^«U «^d morally educated ; for th^ point from 

\ whence we must begin is the fact, and if this is satis- 
factorily proved, it will be unnecessary to add tlie 
reason.^ Such a student either possesses^ or would 

^ Aristotle is here referring to Plato's theory of ideas or 
original achetypal forms, which he discusses more at length 
in chap. vi. 

' The geometrical and algebraic processes furnish us with 
excellent illustrations of synthetical and analytical reasoning ; 
ff. e. of reasoning dwo rdv apx&v Kal kvl rhq dpx^c* In 
the former we assume certain fixed principles, the axiomsi &c., 
and from them deduce new results ; from them we proceed to 
others, and so on. In the latter we assume the lesult at 
given, and from these conditions investigate what caoiei^ 
I. e, what values, of the unknown quantity will produce it. 

' Aristotle, in his Analytics, tells us there are four lulbjeciu 
of investigation ; via., to 8rt, rb ^wri, ti itrn, rl l<yrt,. The 
knowledge of the ^iiri constitutes the difference bei^wa 
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easily acquire^ the principles. But let liim who' p<»- 
sesses neither of these qualifications^ hear the serti* 
ments of Hesiod : — 

" Far does the man all other jnen excel, 
Who, from his wisdom, thinks in all things well. 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 
All for liie present best, and for the end. 
Nor is the man without his share of praise, 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys : 
But he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a useless man." 

Hesiod, Op. et Di., translated. 



CHAP. V. 



\ 



That Happine»8 is neither Pleasure, nor Honour, nor VirtuCf 

nor Wealth, 



But let us return to the point where we commenced i. 
this digression ; for men seem not Tiiireasonably to Subject 
I form their notion of " the good," ancl of happiness, *^**°7** 
from ^hsftyviTig the different lives which men lead. ^^™®"* 
The ^msS^y and most sordid class suppose it to be 
j^^wj^ and therefore they are content with a life *"^ 
oRrJc^ment. 

For the re are three kinds of lives which are most 2. 

the PoSti oal ; and, thirdly, t he coBtaaa Atg^- 

IxWf'fne vulgar appear entirely smvish, delibe- 3. 
rately preferring the life of brutes ; but they find a Opinion of 
reason for what they do, because many persons in «* ^oWdL 
positions of authority are led by the same passions 
as Sardanapalus. 

But those who are educated,? and fond of active 4. 
pursuits, suppose it to be honour; for this may be Of xap/<v. 
almost said to be the end of political life ; but it ^s^^ , 
appears to be too superficial for the object of our *'^"*''****** 

empirical and scientific knowledge, as empirics know the fact 
^rt, bat not the reason oiori, 
' ot xtBA^vrcc— hommes instmits {Michelet). 
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inqiiiiy ; for it seems to reside rather in those who 
confer, than in those who receive, honour : but wo 
have a natural conception, that "the good* is some- 
thing peculiarly one's own, and difficult to be takett 

5, away. Moreover, men seem to pursue honour in 
It is not order that they may believe themselves to be good ; 
honour. ^^ guy rate they seek to be honoured by wise men, 

and by their acquaintances, and on account of vir- 
tue : it is plain, therefore, that, at least in tlieir 

6. opinion, virtue is superior. But perhaps it may 
Nor virtue. f:uther be supposed that \ditue is the end of the 

>olitical life ; but this appears too incomplete, for 
^t seems possible for a man, while in possession of 
bue, either to sleep or bo inactive through life ; 
and besides this, to suffer the greatest misfortimes 
and calamities. But no one would pronounce a man 
happy who lives such a life as this, unless he were 
defending a favourite hypothesis.^ Enough, there- 
fore, of these things ; for we have treated _of t hem 
m sufficiently in our encyclic works.^ 
The con- The third life is the contemplative; which we 

tenplative shall make the subject of fiiture consideration, 
li^^- But the m one v-gett ing lif e ^ does violence to our 

rp, ^' natural inclinations ; anolt is obvious that riches 

gettin*' life. ^^^ ^^^ *^^ good which we are in search of; for they 

*» The Stoics did defend this paradox, affirming that virtue 
or wisdom constituted happiness, even in the midst of the 
greatest misfortunes. See Horace, Sat. I. 3. 

' The philosophers of antiquity had necessarily two methods 
of teaching, the one esoteric or acroamatlc, addressed to those 
. who pursued science in a philosophic spirit ; the other exoteric 
or encyclic, adapted to those who were going through a course or 
curriculum of general study. The exoteric treatises therefore 
would, generally speaking, embrace the usual subjects of Athe- 
nian liberal education ; but as the distinction is one depending 
on the method of treatment rather than on the subject-matter, 
the same subjects might be treated either esoterically or 
exoterically, according to circumstances. The definition given 
by Cicero (de Finibus, v. 5) is not correct. 

^ The meaning of the term piaioQt as applied to the money- 
getting life, is evidently that it does violence to our natural 
instincts, which lead us to look upon money as a means, and 
not an end ; whereas the man who devotes himself to 
getting money generally \earas to consider it as an end. 
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are merely iLsefiil, and for the sake of some other 
end. One would therefore rather suppose, that " the 
good " is one of the ends before mentioned, for they 
are loved on their own account; but even they do not 
appear to be so, although many arguments have been 
expended upon them. Let these things be dismissed 
from our consideration. 



CHAP. VI. 

That ** the Good" is not a universal, according to one idea J 

But perhaps it would be better to examine the 1. 
theoiy of a universal good, and to inquire what is ^lato's 

^ Previous to examining the nature of the doctrine itself, Uea, 
it is important to observe that Aristotle does not attempt to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of the Platonic doctrine of the 
idea generally ; but that the only object which he has in view 
is to prove that the chief good is not an idea. 

Hence h« assumes as true, certain acknowledged positions 
in the Platonic theory, and shows that these are inconsistent 
with the'^lief in the ideal nature of the dyaOoi^, After 
having done this, he dismisses the subject with the rem art: 
that such a view would be utterly unpractical ; whereas some- 
thing practical is the object of his investigation. Let us now 
proceed to examine what the Platonic doctrine of the idea ., 
is. According to Plato, the sensible is in a state of continual 
change, and consequently the sensible is not the true. But 
the object of true science is to investigate what each thing is 
of itself absolutely (r6 aitrb eicaoTOv, t6 avrb kuB' avrb). 
Hence he assumed that there existed from all eternity certain 
archetypal forms immutable and absolutely existent; and 
that all else which exists, either physically or metaphysi- 
cally, is oply real so far as it participates in them (/xer^x^^ 
Koivutviav ?x*ejr~ 'fitiese forms are the ** ideas :" and the idea 
may be defined, ** That which makes everything which is, to 
be what it is,'' or '* whatever exhibits an eternal truth, which 
forms the basia of the mutability of the sensible." Tiiese were 
the types IvapaSdyfiara) after which God made all created 
tilings, impressing their liketiSSIiipon matter {vXtj), which was 
itself also eternal, ibrmless, yet fitted to receive form.- From 
the uqrv^nal nature of the loia, it follows that there must be 
ideas oTall abstract qualities, such as the good, the beautiful, 
the evil, health, strength, magnitude, colour ; »lso of all sensible 
objecta, such aa a hone, a temple, a cup, a man ;' even of each 
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meant by it, altliougli sucli an inquiry involves diffi- 
culties, because men who are our finends have^ 
introduced the doctrine of ideas. But perhaps iv 
would seem to be better, and even necessary, at least 
for the preservation of truth, that we should even 
do away with private feelings, especially Jt3 we are 
philosophers; for both being dear to us, it b a 
sacred duty to prefer truth. 

2. But those who introduced this doctrine, did not 
Good is suppose ideas of those things in which they predi- 

terf* cated priority and'posteriority, and therefore they 

^ ' did not establish an idea of number."^ But the good 

y is predicated in substance, in qu ality , and in relation. 

But the self-existent and the essence are naturally 

* ' prior to that which is related ; lor tliis is like an 

\ ' , offshoot, and an accident of the essence ; so that 

there cannot be any common idea in these. 

3. Agabi, since the good is predicated in as many ^ 
Different in ^^yg ^g being (for it is predicated in essence, as God 
gory. ' ^^^ intellect ; and in quality, as the virtues ; and in 

quantity, as the mean ^ and in relation, as utility ; 
and in time, as opportunity ; and in place, as a 
habitation, and so on), it is evident, that it cannot 
be anything conomoH^^universal, and one : for then ^ 

individual man; e, g.t Socrates and Simmias. It is evident, 
therefore, that we must not confound the Platonic idea with what 
we mean by abstract ideas, which are properties, accidents, &c. 
drawn off from objects, and contemplated separately; as, 
e. gr-f we may contemplate the scent or colour of a flower. 
Each of these, according to the Platonic theory, would have 
^ its corresponding "idea;'' but still, as we have shown, there 
are other ideas which are not abstract. Nor did Plato teach 
that the idea is arrived at by abstraction or generalization ; it 
is self-existent, eternal, and becomes kno¥m to us in our pre- 
sent condition by reminiscence ; having been previously known 
to us in a former state of being. 

™ As Plato held with the Pythtgoreans that number and the 
elements of number were the elements of all things, therefore 
the ideas must be identical with numbers. In order, therefore, 
to understand the assertion that Plato did not form an ** idea'' 
of numbers, we must be careful to distinguish between the 
ideal numbers {apiOfiol ct^ijrtcoQ and the nnmlfers which 
admit of continuation (<rof<€Xi;ro(), which are the mathema- 
tical ; /to the latter Aristotle refers in this pasgage. See 
Brewer's Ethics, Appendix, pp. 451-2. 
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a of tlunga 'wlucli are oomprebeuded 4. 
irone idea there ia also oue science, there would Also in 
le one science of ail goods ; but now ^"" " 
my science^ even of goods ■which fall 
IT the same category; aa, for induce, under the 
jory of opportunity ; fov in war tbai'a ia the 
ice of generalship, but in disease, that of medi- 
e ; and again, in the enlegoiy of the mean, in 
t, there ia the science of laedicine ; ia labmira, 
_ t of gymnastics. 

But one might doubt as to what they mean by 5. 
the term «e^anyt.hing, since in self-man i 
there ia one and the same dofinition of man ; for j). 
^^^w fiir as they are man, they will not differ. But if 
^^Hb ueitker will the good and the self-good differ, so 
^^^B aa they ore good ; nor yet will the self-good ho 
^^^■ve a good &om being eternal j if the white wliicb 
^^^Hsf long duration is not -whiter than that v^hich 
^^^He 1rat for a day. 

^^^^ffiut the Pythagoreans seem to speak more plau^- 6, 
^^Hh" on tite subject whert they plac« unity in the '^,^^, 
^^^feordinate aerieH of goods;" whom Spcusippus 

also Eeems to havo ibllowed. Spenaip- 

The Bubject. however, ma.y be discussed in pus. 
another jioiut of vw^' ; and what has been said '■ 
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admits of dispute, because our arguoients are not 
Goods di- applicable to every good ; but those things which 
ridcd into are pursued and loved on their own account, ai-e 
two classes, predicated under one species, whilst the things 
which produce these, or in any way preserve them, 
or prevent the contrary, are said to be goods on 
g, account of these, and after another manner. It is 
evident, then, that goods may be so called in two 
ways j some on their own account, the others on 
_ account of the former. Having, therefore, separated 
those which are good on their own account, from 
those which are useful, let us consider whether they 
■^re predicated imder one idea. 
9. Now, what kind of goods may we assume to be 
goods on their own account? May we assume 
all those which are pursued even when alone, such 
as wisdom, sight, and some pleasures and honours 1 
for these, even if we pursue them on accoimt of 
something else, one would nevertheless class among 
things good on their own account : or is there no- 
thing else good per se besides th^ idea ? so that, in 
this view of the subject, the doctrine of the idea is 
10. without foundation. But if these also belong to 
the class of goods on their own acco i^piiy. the defini« 
tion of good must necessarily show itself to be tho 
same in all the^e^ just as the definition of white- 
ness in s^ow, and wlJte lead ; but o^ honour, and 
prudence, and pleasui*e, the definitions are distinct 
and different in the very point which constitutes 
them goods. The good, therefore, is not anything 
common undergone idea. , 
W^ In what sense, then, is the term good predicated 
of these different things? for they are not like 
Different things which are Lomonjmaous accidentally ^is it 
things because they all proceed from one, or tend towards 
called ^^^Q good^ or is it not rather predicated analogically ? 

riS""" ^'^'^ ^ ^ ^^'^ ^^^ .^''* is a good, so is inteUect iu 

the soul ; and, in like manner, different things are 

goods under different circumstances, 

12. But perhaps these questions should be dismissed 

The doc- for th3 present, for it would more properly belong 
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to anotlier branch of pliilosophy to discuss cheni tr"*« of Um 
minutely. The same observation may be applied ®*J?**\ 
to the doctrine of the idea ; for if there is some 13^ 
one good predicated in common, or something sepa- 
i-ate, independent by itself, it is obvious it would 
neither be practical nor capable of being acquired 
by man ; but something of this kind is the object 
of our present inquiry. ^'^^ 

Perhaps, however, some might thin k t hat it w ere I-*- 
well to know it, with a view to those Iffoods which }^ ^^•^' , 
are to be possessed and acted upon ; for having this ^f j^ useful 
as a pattern, we shall better know the goods wKcli 
are so relatively to ourselves : and if we know them, 
we shall obtain them. Certainly this position has 15. 
some plausibiHty, but it appears to be at variance 
with the sciences; for all of them, although aspiring 
after some good, and seeking to supply that which is 
deficient, omit the knowledge of this ; and yet, that all 
artists should.be ignorant of an aid of such conse- 
quence, and never inquire for it, is not at all reason- 
able. It is likewise difficult to say how a weaver or 16. ^ 
carpenter would be benefited with reference to his Probab? 
own art, by knowing the self-good ;P and how will ^^^' 
lie who has contemplated the idea itself be a more 
skilful physician, or a more able general? for the 
physician does not appear to regard health in this 
manner, but the health of man, or rather, perhaps, 
that of a particular individual ; for he cures indi- 
vidual cases. Let it be sufficient, then, to have 
said so much on these subjects. 

r Iq this point the opinion of Cicero is at variance with that 
of Aristotle, for he believed that an aitist would derive prac- 
tical benefit from the mental contemplation of 'i*\e&\ excellent/?. 
—Vide Cic. Orat. c. 2. 
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CHAR Y] r. 

What is the End of all Human Actions, 

1. Now let us again return to the good we are in 
Subject search of, and inquire what it is ; for it seems to 
sgain re- |^ different in different coiu'ses of action and arts; 
siimea. ^^^^ .^ .^ different in the art of medjcme/in^S^Sar' 

ship, and in like manner in the rest. What then 
is the good in each 1 Is it not that, for the sake 
of which the other things are done 1 Now in the ~ 
art of medicine this is health ; in the art of general- 
ship, victory ; in architeotui'e, a house ; in different 

2. arts, different ends. But in every action and delibe- 
rate preference, jt is the end ; since for the sake of 
tliis all men do everything else. So that, if there 
is any end of all human actions, this must be the 
practical good ; but if more ends than one, th^se 
must be it. By a different path, therefore, our 
argiunent lias arrived at the same point ; and this 
we must attempt to explain still fai-ther. 

3. Since ends appear to be mo3?e than one, and of 
A? these we choose some for the sake of others, as, for 

most final, ii^stance, riches, musical instruments, and univer- 
sally all instruments whatever, it is plain that they 
, are not all perfect. ' But the chief good appears to^^ 
be something perfect ; so that if there is some one 
end which is alone perfect, that must be the very 
thing which we are in search of j but if there are 

4. many, it must be the most perfect of them. Now ^ 
Ends are we say, that the ol^e^jguraued for its own sake is 
*'*®' more perfect than ^hat^pul'sued far tfie sake of 

another : and that the obiect which is never chosen * 
on accoJmt of a.otber\lung, is more' "pSfect ^ 
than those which are eligible both by themselves, ' ' 
and for sake of that other : in fine, we call that 
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completely perfect, which is always >eligible^,g» 
its ^Haoi.jaake, and never on account oi~i^ythiug 
else. 
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Of siich a kind does liappiness seem in a peculiar 5. 
manner to be ; for this we always choose on its P«PP">^* 
own account, and nevcT on account of anything else. ** ''«^«'«- 
I^ut honour, and pleasure, and intellect, and every ^^f ^^^^j 
virtue we dioose partly on their own account (for alptrov. 
were no further advantage to result from them, we 
should choose each uf them), bul we chuose them ako 
for the sake of happiness, because we suppose tliat 
we shall attain happiness by their means ; but no one 1 
chooses happiness for the sake of these, nor in short 
for the sake of anything else. 

But the same result seems also to arise &om self- 6* ^ 

siency, for the perfect good appears to be self- p^^^/J 
icient; but we attribute self-sufficiency not to him being 
who leads, for himself alone, a solitary life, but to him avrapKec 
who lives also for his parents and children, and wife, 
and, in short, for his fiiends and fellow-citizens ; since 
man is naturally a social being. Some limit, however, 
must be assigned j for, if we go so far as to include 
parents and descendants, and the fiiends of friends, 
we may go on to infinity. But this must be made 
the subject; of future investigation. We define the 7. 
"self-sufficient" as that which, when separated from Aurapw«? 
everything else, makes life eligible, and in want of ^®^'^®^^* 
nothing ; and such we suppose the nature of happi- 
ness to be j and moreover, we suppose it the most 
eligible of all' things, even when not reckoned toge-^ 
ther.with any other good ; but more eligible, doubt- 
less, even when reckoned together with the smallest 
good ; for the part added becomes an excess of 
good ; but of two goods the greater is always more 
eligible. HamjjnesB, then, appears something per- 
fect and se^^fficient, being the end of all human 
actions. " ' 

But, perhaps, to say that happiness is the s. 
greatest good, ^jpears like stating something which 
is already granted; and it is desirable that we 
should exphun still more clearly what it is. Per- What tba 
liaps, then, thid may be done, if we take thepeculiar ^f 7^^, °^ 
work of man ; for as to tlie musician, and statuaiy, ^'^^ "* ^ 
imd to every artist, and in shoi-t to all who have 
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any worlz or course of action, the good and excel- 
lence of eacli appejars to consist in their peculiar 

K " vorfc ; so would it appear to be with man, if there 
is any peculiar work belonging to him. Are there, 
then, certain peculiar works and courses of action 

9. belonging to the carpenter and shoemaker ; and is 
there no peculiar work of man, but is he by nature 
without a work ? or, as there appears to be a cer- 
tain work peculiarly belonging to the eye, the 
hand, and the foot, and, in fine, to each of the 
members, in like manner would not one assume a 
certain work besides all these peculiarly belonging 
to man 1 

10. What, then, must this peculiar work bel For 
life man appears to share in common with plants ; 

^ but his peculiar work is the object of our inquiry : 
we must, therefore, separate the life of nutrition 
and growth. Then a kind of sensitive life would 
next follow ; but this also he appears to enjoy in 
common with the horse, the ox, and every animal. 
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it, and exercising i ntellec t. But this li fe also being 
spoken of in two wjayi^!!^^ording to energy and 
Kar* tvfp- according to habit], we mu^t-4ak&^ that according 
yiiav, ^Q energy ; for that appears to be more properly so 
calledr 'Now if the Tsrork of man is an energy of 
the soul according to reason, or not without reason ; 
and if we say that the work of man, and of a j^ood. 
man, is the same generically, as in the case of a 
harper, and a good harper (and so, in short, in all 
rar* ipe- cases, superiority in each particular excellence being 
rnv added to each particular work) ; for it is the work 

of a harper to play, of a good harper to play well : 
and if we assume th^'^peculiar worl%of man to be a 
kind of life, and this life an energj'- of the soil! 
and actions i>erformed with reason ; and the pecu- 
liar work of a good man to be the same things 
done well, and honourably ; and eyerything to be 
complete according to its ]>roper excellence : if. T 
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f«l)eat, these tilings are true, it follows, tliat man's 
<^iii<* f ^rnoH ^ " an energy of the soul according; to -^ 
virtue ; ** but il ine j^ortues ai*e more than one, 
according to the best and most jATfer^f. yiV^ft ; and 
besides this, we must add, in a_ perfect life :^ for as Iv 0i^» 
neither one swallow, nor one day, makes a spring ; Ttkuift. 
m neither does ona day, nor a abort time, make a 
nian blessed and happy. 

Let this then be die good in its general outlines ; 13. 
lor it is necessary, perhaps, first to sketch, then Th® So*>*' 
afterwards to complete the drawing. But it would '^^^ « 
^<eem to be incumbent upon every one to improve 
and distinctly delineate the figures which are cor- 
rectly sketched, and time would seem to be the dis- 
<?oyerer of such features as these, or at least a good 
assistant j whence also proceed the improvementB 
in the arts ; for it is the duty of every one to sup- 
ply deficiencies. But it is necessary to bear in 1 1 
mind what has been mentioned already, and not to 
demand exactness equally in all subjects, but in 
each according to its subject-matter, and jiist so far 
as is appropriate to the system to which it belongs : 
for the carpenter and geometrician examine a right 
angle with different views ; the one, so far as it is 
useful for his work, whilst the other investigates its 
nature and properties; for his object is the con- 
templation of the truth, for he is a contemplator 
of the truth. In the same manner, then, must we 15. 
act in all other instances, that the mere accessories 
may not become more numerous than the works 
themselves. Nor,, indeed, is the cause to be r®"^^u"J|* 
quired in all cases alike ; but it suffices in some, as without Um 
for instanco, in first principles, that their existence diSri 
be clearly sliown; but the existence is the first 
and the principle. 

Now of principles some aic perceived by indue- 16. 
tion, others by sensation, otheis by a certain habit, 
and different principles in different ways ; but ire 

^ B J a perfect life (filog reXiiog) Aristotle meant, firsts the 
derekminent of life to the highest degree of perfection ; tuid^ 
wocoaAff consistency from the beginning to the end. 

C 
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must endeayour to trace eacli of i1i(^m in the xoan.- 
aer in which they are formed by nature ; and wo 
must use our utmost endeayoiu:*s that they be well 
defined, for that has great weight in the discusaioiui 
which follow. For the principle seems to be mcnre 
than the half of the whole, and many of the sab« 
jects of our inquiry seem to become clear by means 
of this. 



CHAP. VIII. 



That the Ancients agree with Aristotle on the subject of • 

Happiness, 

1. But we must consider the subject of happiness not 
Different q^j q^ regards the conclusion which we nave drawn, 
shown"* and the premisses from which our arguments are 
to coincide derived, but also as regards the statements of others 
in some concerning it j for all the properties of a thing 
degree with accord with the tnith ; but the truth is at once dis-, 
Aristotle cordant with felsehood. 

2. Now, goods being divided into three classes,' and >*" 
Happiness some being called ^ tft]j 'p a1 others said to belong to 

* S°°^ r^ *^^® s^u],..aad others to the bodvjjvye call those be- 

® ^^ ' longing to the soul, the supenOr, and good, in a 

higher sense than the others ; but we assume, that 

the actions and energies of the soul belong to the 

3. soul. So that our assertion would be correct, accord- 
ing to tLis opinion at least, which is ancient, and 
allowed by philosophers, that ' certain ^tions and 
energies are the end ; for thus it becomes one of the 

V goo£ of the soul, and not one of the external ones. -^ 

4. Also, that the happy man lives well, and does 
The happy | well, harmonizes with our definition ; for we have 
man lives ! almost defined happiness as a kind of well living j 
lot '^U. '-dweU doing. ^ 

' This threefold division of goods is due to tne Pythago 
reans, and was adopted by the Peripatetics. — See Cic. Acad< 
i. a ; Tusc. t. 85. Brewer^ 
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Again, all the qualities required iu happineBS 5. 
appear to exist in oxnr definition ;» for to some it 4^ rcqai- 
seems to be , virtue, to others p^^^^^fp, '^^ to A^totie's 
others a Vin/i nf \n'af]|^p[i » fi^t^mnA, again, these, or definition, 
some one of these,mtli^easure, or at least, not with- 
out pleasure ; others,^gUlll, include externa l pros- 
gerity : but of these opinions, many ancient wnle^ 
support some; a few celebrated philosophers the 
others ; but it is reasonable to suppose that none 
of these have totally erred, but that in some one 
particular, at least, they are for the most part right. 

Now with those, who say that it is every 6. 
virtue, or some virtue, our definition accords ; for It is aotiyf 
to this virtue belongs the energy. But perhaps it ^^^tue. 
makes no slight difference whether we conceive the 
chief good to consist in possession, or in use ; in 
habit, or in energy. For it is possible, that the 7. 
habit, though really existing, should cause the 
performance of no good thing ; as in the case of a 
man who is.asleep, or in any other way is incapable 
of acting : 4)ut that the energy should do so is im- 
possible ; foj^bf necessity it will act, and will act 
welL But as in the Olympic games, it is not the 8. 
most beautiful and the strongest who are crowned, 
but those who engage in the conflict (for some of 
these are the conquerors) ; thus it is those only who 
act aright, who obtain what is honourable and good 
in life. JMoreover ^ their life ig of itself pleasant ; 9^ 
fni-jvjj^ j gpiutf^fjj ia nnft of thfi gOods of the SOul ; It is essen 
but that ''is fof- every man pleasant, with reference ^^}^^ l^^^^ 
to whiqh he,is_ said to be &nd of such a thi^; as, ^^U.^-" 
for example, a horse to the man who is iond of 
horses, and a spectacle to the man who is fond of 
s|)cctacles ; in like manner also, things just to the ,. , 
lover of justice ; and, in a word, virtuous things to 
the lover of virtue. 

• These primary opinions respecting happiness our author 
also ennmerates in his Eudemean Ethics. The first he refers 
to Socrates, PUto, and some others ; the second to Socrates ., 
the third to Thales and Anaxagoraa. Amongst those who 
added external happiness, he mentions Xenocrates. — rtlif 
f noted by CardwM, 
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10. Now the things that are pleas^iit to the gjene- 
^rality of mankiTid, are at yariance with each other, 
because they are not natuja3]y:_plfiaaaJit ; but things 
natiurally pleasant, ai*e pleasant to those, who ore 
fond of that which is honourable , aiid such are 
always the actions according to virtue ; so that to 
^ these men they are plecusant, even of themselves. 
Their life therefore stands in no need of the addi 
tion of pleasure, as a kind of appendage or amulet, 
but possesses pleasui*e in itself; for, besides what 
has been said, the man who does not take pleasiu-e 
in honourable actions, has no title to be called good ; 
for neither would any person call that man just, 
who takes no pleasure in acting justly ; nor that 
man liberal, who takes no pleasure in liberal actions ; 
and in the other cases in like manner. But if 
this is the case, the actions of virtue muat be 
\^ pleasant of themselves ; and yet they are also 
good and honourable, and each of these in the 
highest degree, if, indeed, the good man judges 
rightly concerning them ; but he judges as we said. 
V\\u Happiness, therefore, is the best, t he most honour " 
Hie three I able, and the most pleasant) of all things; and 
qualities these qualities areHoor divided, as in the Delian 
inscription : " That whi^ ia most-^ustTSTttost ho- 
nourable, and health J s the most desirable, and the 
obtainhjg^whaif^wSIioye the most pleasant i**^ for 
"all t^ese qualities exist in the best energies ; and 
these, or the best one of them, we say that happi- 
12. ness is. But, nevertheless, it appears to stand in 
External need of the addition of external goods, as we said ; 
goods con- for it is impossible, or not easy, for one who is 
tribute to j^^^ furnished with external means, to do honour- 
*^ ' able actions ; for many things are done, as it were, 
by means of instruments, by friends, by money, or 

* UcpiaTrra were amulets suspended by the women round 
the necks of children, to protect them against enchantment.— 
Victor, 
" The same sentiment occurs in the Creusa of Sophocles :— ' 
YLoKKitTTov Ian Tovv^iKov Trc^vccvai, 
^wiffTov Sh 5yv avotrov' ij8t(frov d* 8ry 



included in 
t)appiness. 
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political influence. And if deprived of some things, 13. 
naen sully their happiness, as, for instance, of noble Misifoi- 
birth, good children, or beauty : for the man of ^^^J|L 
deformed appearance, and of ignoble birth, and the it. 
solitary and childless man, is not at all likely to be 
happy : and still less perhaps is he likely to be 
so whose children or friends are utterly wicked, or 
have been good, and are dead. As, therefore, we 14. 
said, there seems to be need of the addition of this 
sort of external prosperity; whence some people set 
down good fortune as synonymous with happiness, 
and others virtue. 



CHAP. IX. 

HwD Happiness is acquired. 



Hence also a question is raised, whether happiness 1. 
is acquired by learning, by habit, or by exercise of The origiu 
any other kind : or whether it is produced in a °^ happi- 
mL by some heavenly dispensation, or even by "'*''• 
chance. Now, if there is any other thing which is 2. 
the mft of Grod to men, it is re asonable to suppose A divine 
thatTl mppiness is a divine gUD and more than any- 8*^' 
thing else, inasmuch as it is the best of human 
things. But this, perhaps, would more fitly belong.^ 
to another kind of investigation : but, even if it be 
not sent from heaven, but is §.cquired.by ineans of 
virtq fip ^nA of some kind of teaching or exercise, it 
appears to be one of the most divine of things ; 
forthe prize and end of virtue seems to be some- 
thing wliich is best, godlike, and blessed. It must 3, 
also be common to many ; for it is possible, that by Common to 
means ^of some teaching and care, it should exist in ^^^Y' 
every person who is not incapacitated for virtue. 
But if it is better that people should be happy by 4. 
these means, than by ch&nce, it is reasonable to Chance no< 
Buppofie it is so, since natural, productions are pro- 5\^^ 
inoed in 



it is so, since natural productions are pro- t^e cause 
I th^ bes t wa^gLi n which it is possib'e for ^gg^f^^ * 
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5. 



them to be produced ; and likewise tie productions 
of art, and of every efficient cause, and especially of 
the best cause. But to commit the greatest and 
the noblest of things to chance would be very 
inconsistent. Now the thing we are at present in 
search of receives additional clearness from the 
definition ; for happiness hasbggnsaid to be a kind 



of energy of^tEe 



)rding 



iue 



)ut of 



6. 



7. 



Brutes 
cannot 
be called 
happy. 
Nor chil- 
dren, ex- 
cept from 
anticipa- 
tion. 



8. 



Why /3i'oc 
tbXeioq is 
added. 



tfeTrwaSaaing^gSods it in HeC^Siiai'j! bhafc-sbme exist 
in it, and that others should be naturally assistant 
and useful, instrumentally. But this wiD« agree 
with what we stated in the beginning ; for we set 
down the end of the political science as the good ; 
and this devotes its principal attention to form the 
characters of the citizens, to make them good^ and 
dispose them to honourable actions. 

It is with reason, then, that we do not call an ox, 
a horse, or any other beast, happy; for none of 
them are able to participate in this kind of energy. 
For this cause, also, a child cannot be called happy ; 
for from his time of life he is not yet able to perform 
such actions; but those who are so called, are 
called happy from hope ; for, as we said, there is 
need of perfect virtue, and of perfect Kfe. For the 
changes of life are numerous, and the accidents of 
fortune various ; and it is possible for the man in 
the enjoyment of the greatest prosperity to become 
involved in great calamities in the time of his old 
age, as is related in the story of Priam, in the 
Iliad ; and no man will call him happy, who has 
experienced such misfortunes, and died miserably* 



CHAP. X. 



SolofCa Opinion discussed* The relation qf ewiemal prospnerHy 

to Ht^pmess, 

1. Abe we, then, to call no other man happy as long 

f^o^'s as he lives, but is it necessai7« as Solon says, to look 
opiiiioa 
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to the end ?^ But if we must Jay down this rule, coutldenrf 
is he then happy when he is dead ) Or is this alto- *" ^^^ 
gcther absurd, especially in us who assert happiness 2. 
to be a kind of energy 1 But if we do not call the 
dead man happy, and even Solon does not mean 
this, but that a person might then securely call a 
man happy, as beyond the reach of evils and misfor- 
tunes, even this assertion admits of some dispute. 
For if there is some good and evil to the man who is 3. 
alive, and who is not aware of it, there may be sup- 
posed to be some to the dead man also, as honours 
and dishonours, and the good and evil fortunes of 
children and descendants generally. But this too 4. 
occasions some difficulty ; Lr when a man has lived 
happily till his old age, and has died in the same 
manner, it is possible that vaiious changes may 
happen to his descendants, and tl^^it some of them 

' The story of Solon and Croesus is too well known to ren- 
der it necessary to do more than refer the reader to Herod, 
book i. c. 32. 

What the opinion of Aristotle was respecting the condition 
of the soul after death is difficult to determine, even from his 
treatise De Animsi ; and still more so from the brief and inci- 
dental way in which he introduces the subject in this book, and 
in Book III. c. yi. In fact, in both places he appears to 
assume the views popularly held, those vague and undefined 
instincts which dictated such passages as — 

iiffre r^ rtOvriKori 
Tift&g frpoffdivTHv, il tiq iar IkeX xa/otf. 

Soph. Electr. 348, 

tnd to reason on them without entering into the question of 
their truth or falsehood. It is evident that there is a vast 
difference between a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
a belief in the permanence of its personal identity hereafter. 
The former doctrine could scarcely be denied by the philoso- 
pher who held that the human soul was " particula divinse 
atiimc ;" but as after death it might be reunited to the essence 
of which it had been previously a part, it was quite possible 
to hold such a belief, and yet to have no personal interest in 
a futore state. 

On theVhoib subject of the opinions of ancient philosophers 
rospeokkig the condition of the soul after death, see a most able 
note to Lecture III. of Humphrey's Hulsean Lectures for 
1849 ; and on the particular views of Aristotle, see also Arcb 
bishop Whateley's Peculiarities of the Christian ReUgiou* 
page 120. 
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6l)ould be good, and enjoy a life according to tLoir 
deserts, while others obtain the oontraiy one : but 
it is clearly possible for them, taking into consider^— 
ation the distance of time, to stand in every imagin* 
able relation towards their parents. Now it would 
be absurd, if the dead man were to participate in 
their changes, and be at one time happy, ^nd then 
again miserable ; and it would also be absurd, that 
the fortunes of children shoidd not, in any instance, 
or at any time, reach to and affect the parents. 

5. But we must return to the doubt originally started ; 
This opi- for perhaps from its solution the present question 
nion shown nxight receive elucidation. Now, if it is necessary to 

aosu^rd ^^^^ ^ *^® ®^^ *^^ *^®^ *^ ^^ every man happy, not 
because he is, but because he has been, happy, Kow 
can it be otherwise than absurd, i^ when he is 
liappy, the thing which really exists in him shall be 
unable to be truly said of him, because we do not 
choose to call living men happy on a^xiount of the 
changes of life, and because we have in our minds 
conceived happiness to be something permanent, 
and by no means easily admitting of change, and 
because good and evil fortune come frequently 
roimd to the same persons? for it is clear, that if 
we constantly attend to the chances of fortune, we 
shall frequently calLthe same man at one time 
happy, and at another miserable, exhibiting the 
happy man as a kind of chameleon, and as placed 
upon an insecure foundation. 

6. Or is this following of the accidents of for- 
External time in no way right? for goodness and badness 
goods not ^Q not depend upon these, but human life, as 
happiness^ we said, stands in need of external goods as 

' / additions ; but viiiiuous energies are the essen- 
tial constituents of happiness, and the contrary' 

7. energies of the contrary to happiness. But the^ 
question we have just started bears testiniony to 

_ the definition ; for stability does not exist in any' 

'• human thing so much as in virtuous energies; foi 

these seem to be more permanent even than tho 

sciences, and the most honourable of these are like' 
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wise the mast staLle, because Lappy men most fre^ 
qiientlyaird" most constantly ))ass their lives in 
them ; for this seems to be the reason why there is 
no forgetftdness of them. Therefore, the thing 
which we are in search of wiU exist in the happy 
man, and throughout his life he will be of this 
character ; for he always, or most of all men, will 
lire in the practice and contemplation of virtuous 
actions, and he will bear the accidents of fortune 
most nobly, and in every case, and altogether suit- 
ably, as a man in reality good, and a faidtless cube.^ 
But since the accidents of foi-tune are numerous, g, 
and differ in greatness and smallness, small instances Howfarthi 
of good fortune, and likewise of the opposite, clearly accident* 
will not influence the balance of life; but great and of """^""^^ 
numerous accidents, if on the side of good fortime, happiness. 
\iill make life more happy, for they naturally unite 
in giving additional embellishment, and the use of 
them becomes honourable and good ; but if they 
happen on the other side, they crush and spoil the 
happiness ; for they bring on sorrowSj-a^d ar£ imj*e- - 
diments to many energies. But nevertheless, even 9. 
in these, the honourable is conspicuous, whenever 
a man bears with equanimity many and great mis- 
fortimes, not from insensibility, but because he is 
high-spirited and magnanimous. 

But if the energies are the essential constituents 10. 
of the happiness or the niLseiy of life, as we said, 
no happy man can ever become miserable ; for he 
will never do hateful and worthless actions ; for we 
conceive that the man who is in reality good and 
wise, bears every accident of fortune in a becoming 
manner, and always acts in the most honourable 
manner that the circimistances admit of, just as the 
good general makes the most skilful use of the army 
he has, and the good shoemaker of the skins that 
are given him makes the most elegant shoe, and all 

^ A good man is compared to a cube, as being the emblem 
of perfection: 'Afi^w yap rlXeta. — Arist. Rhet. iii. 11. 
Similarly Horace says " in seipso lotos, teres, atoue rotundus.*' 
8erm. ii. 7. 
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1 1, other artificers in the same manner. But if this is 
W«^ nd the case, the happy man can never become miser- 
aloneam** *^^® > y®* ^® would not be perfectly blessed, if he 
make a were to be involved in calamities like Piiam's, 
mnn mise- Not that for this reason ho is variable, or easily 
rablc. liable to change ; for he will neither be moved 

U . /^* from his happiness easily, nor by common misfor- 
not van- tunes, but only by great and nxmierous ones ; and 
ble. after these, he cannot become happy again in a 

short time : but if he does at all, it will be after 
the lapse of some long and perfect period of time, 
haying in the course of it successfully attained to 
13. great and honourable things. What then hinders 
us from calling that man happy, who energizes 
according to perfect virtue, and is sufficiently fur- 
nished^ with external goods, and that not for a short 
time, but for the full period of his life 1 or must we 
add, that he is to go on living in the same manner, 
and die accordingly ! mnce the future is to us invi- 
sible. But happiness we set down as in every way 
X4, and altogether the end^juid peifect. But if this be 
A man true, we shall call those men blessed amongst the 
must be liiiBg; ^ whom the things we liave mentioned 
bl^^d 1 ®^^> ®^^ "^^ continue to exist, but only blessed 
as a man? ^ ^ ^®^ -^^ 1®* these subjects have been thus 
far defined. 



CHAP. XI. 



I^ai the Good or Hi-fortune of Descendants and Friends 
contributes somewhat to Happiness, and the reverse. 

1. But it appears a very unfriendly idea^ and one 
Whether contrary to universal Opinion, to suppose that the 
^^ff^t d ^^^^^^ ^^ descendants and friends do not ..in .the 
by the for- sii^^est desree affect the dead man* But sinoe the 
tmicg of accidents of fortime that occur are nxmierous, and 
the living. 

* XxaveiQ Kixopnyriiikvov, literally sufficiently equipped to 
act his part on the stage of human life ; one duty of the 
^opj|y>^£ being to dress the characters suitably to their parta. 
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tliffer in various ways, and some of thera come more 
home, and others less, it seems to be a tedious and 
endless task to discuss them individually ; but per- 
haps it woidd be sufficient if what we say were said 
generally and in outline. 

If, then, as in the case of misfortunes occurring 2. 
to one's self, some have weight and influence in life, 
while others appear lighter ; the same exactly is the 
case with those which happen to all our Mends. 
But it makes a great diflerence whether each mis- 3. 
fortune happen to living or to dead persons ; much Illustrated 
greater difference than it makes in a tragedy,y ^^'^^ Greek 
whether atrocious and horrible crimes are supposed *"*8^*^3'* 
to have been committed previously, or form part of 
the action of the play. We may then, in this way, 4. 
come to a conclusion respecting the extent of this 
difference ; or rather, perhaps, respecting the answer 
to the question about the dead, and their participa- 
tion in good and its opposites ; for it appears fix)m~ 
these observations, that, even if anything reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must be weak and 
small, either absolutely, or relatively to them ; or, if 
not this, it must be of such extent and description as 
not to make those happy who are not already happy, 
nor to deprive those who are happy of their happi- 
ness. Therefore the good fortune of their friends 5. 
seems in some degree to affect the dead, and in like 
manner their ill fortunes ; but only in such a man- 
ner and to such an extent as neither to make the 
happy unhappy, nor to do anything else of this 
kind. 

y In the prologues of many Greek tragedies, previous 
events are related, which form part of the plot without forming 
part of the action of the drama. To these the words of Horaui 
will apply : — 

** Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quasi qii« sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.^ — A. P. 181 « 
See on this subject Cic. le Sen. xxiii. 
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CHAP. XIT. 



That Hcffpinets be'ongs to the dast (^things Honourable^ and 

not qf things Praised. 

1. These points being determined, let us next consider 

Happiness liai:)piness, whether it be one of jJanga praised or 

*?' * rather of things honoui^able ; for it is clear that it is 

not one of the facidties. Now, everything that is 

?• praised seems to be praised because it is of a certain 

beloneto * character, and has a certain relation to something ; 

ivaiveri, ^^ we praise the just man, and the brave man, and 

the good man generally, and wtue, on accoimt of 

their wo^^S-itnd aotie»&-j and the strong man, and 

the good runner, and every one else whom we praise, 

because he naturally is of a certain character, and 

has a certain relation to something that is good and 

excellent. 

3. But this is clear from the praises that are given 

to the gods; for they appear ridiculous when re- 

- ferred to us ; but this happens because praises are 

bestowed relatively to some standard, as we said. 

-__B«t if praise belongs to things of this kind, it is 

clear that it does not belong to the best "things, but 

something greater and better is bestowed upon 

them, as also seems to be the case : for we predicate 

blessedness^ and happiness of the gods, and of the 

most godlike of men ; and likewise of the most 

godlike of^oods ; for no man praises hgppixigsa.as 

]X he w oulj^f ustice, but calls it blessed, as being some- 

Thing mojre"^vme~£UQd'excellent. ' ' 

4, — But'Eijlcroxus also appears £6 have pleaded well for 

Aristotle the claim of pleasure to the highest place ; for he 

ft^rees thought that its not being praised, when it was one 

Eudoxus. ^^ *V® g^^^ proved it to be superior to all things 

praised ; but God and the highest good are of this 

"YThe term fiaKapioQy m Latin " beatus," applies to. per- 
fect ()iappiness ; hence, in both the Greek and Latin churches, 
these words have been used to express the happiness of the 
paints ; e. g., 6 uaKapiog IlauXoc, Beata rirgo, fipc. ; whereas, 
^tv^aifiufv (feliz) applies to such happiness as it is possible fof 
^' c mortal to attain to. 
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kind, for ever3rtlii)ig else ia J^efegced to these; for 
praise is of TOtuej^fgy ^m^^Ss-men are able to 
l)erform honourable actions ; but encomiums are of '■, 
works^ as well bodily as mentaL But to discuss 5« 
these matters "ip^th exactness belongs perhaps more 
properly to those who study encomiums; but for 
our purpose it is clear, &om what has been said, that 
happiness is one of things honourable and perfect. 
And this seems to be the case, from its being _a 
p rinciple ; for, for the sake of this all of us do every- 
tEmggise ; but we assume the principle and the 
cause of goods to be soinething honourable and 
divine. 



CHAP. XIII. 



Concerning the Divisions of the Soulf and concerning Virtue, 

But since happiaess is a certain energy of the soid i. 
according to perfe ct virtue, we must next consider Reasoni 
the subject of virtue ; for thus, perhaps, we should ^^1 ^* 
see more clearly respecting happiness. But he who "??®* ^?^ 
in reality is slolled in political philosophy, appears tue. 
to devote the principal part of h^ study to this ; for 2. 
he wishes to make the citizens good and obedient 
to the laws ; but we have an example of this in the 
legislators of the Cretans and Lacedaemonians, and 
ally others who may have become like them. But if 
this is the peculiar study of political philosophy, it 
is clear that the investigation would be consistent 
mth our original plan. 

We must therefore next examine virtue, that 3. 
is to ^y, of course, human virtue ; for the Why bu- 
good which we were in search of is human good, ^^^ virtue, 
and the happiness, human happiness ; but by 
human happiness we^mean, not that of the body, 
but that of the soul ; and happiness, too, we de- 
(uie to be an energy of the souL But if these 4. 
things are true, it is evidently necessary for the And wny 
political philosopher to have some knowledge of ^^®^^^^'*' 
what rdatee to the soul ; just as it is necessanr hx ^ ^^'^ 
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the man who intends to cure tike eye9, to stady the 
whole body ; and stiH more, in proportion t» poli- 
tical philosophy is more honoarable and exceUent 
than the science of medicine ; and the best educated 
physicians take a great deal of pains in acquiring a 
knowledge of the human body. 

5. The student of political philosophy must therefore 
The foul study the soul, but he must study it for the sake of 
considered, tj^gg^ things, and only so far as is sufficient for the 

objects which he has in view; for greater exactness 
requires more labour perhaps than the subject in 

6. hand demands. But some things are said about it 
Its divi- sufficiently in my exoteric discourses ; and these we \ 
si®'*^' L must makeuse of ; as, fbr instance^ that onepajt of V 
tYov^ fftls iiialiQaal^jind tne oiiie r possessmp reas^ B ut / 
'AXoyov, whether these tliihgs"are really separate, like'the 

members of the body, and everything that is capa- 
ble of division; or whether, being by nature indi- 
visible, they are only in word two, as in a circum- 
ference the convex and concave side, matters not 
for our present purpose. 

7. ,But of the irrational part, one division is Hkey 
'AXoyov that which is common, and beloi^ing-. to .plants;/ 
subdivided that, I mean, which is thb^-^cause of nourishm^lN, 
^g and growth : for it person might assert Ihftt yuch n ^ 
vegetative, faculty of life as this exists in all beings that are 

nourished, even in embiyos, and the very same in 
perfect beings : for it is more reasonable to call it 

8. the same than any other. The excellence of this 
Virtue does part, therefore, appears common to other beings, 
not belong ^nd not peculiar to man ; for this part of the soul, 

^' and its faculties, seem to energize principally in 
sleep ; but the good and the bad man are in sleep 
least distinguishable ; whence men say, that for 
half their lives there is no difference between the 

9. happy and the miserable. But it is reasonable that 
this should be the case ; for sleep is the inaction of 
the soul, so far forth as it is called good or bad ; 
except if some emotions in a small degree reach 
it, and in this manner the visions of good men 
become better than those of the .generality. But 
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tDxmgk of these tilings; we must therefore put aside 
the 'part which consists in nocsrishment, since it 
has naturally no connection with human virtue. 

Kow another natural power of the soul appears lo. 
to be irrational, but to participate in reason in some Theappe- 
sort ; for we praise the reason of the continent and ti^^c hasa 
incontinent man, and that part of the soul which is submitdue' 
endued with reason ; for it exhorts us aright, and to reason, 
to the best actions. But there seems to be in man and a ten- 
something else by nature contrary to reason, which ^®ocy to 
contends with and resists reason. For, in reality, ^ ® °PP<*seO 
just as the paralyzed limbs of the body, when we n. 
intend to move them to the right hand, are turned 
aside the opposite way to the left, so it is with 
the soul ; for the impulses of the incontinent are 
directed towards the contraries. But in the case of 
the body we see the part that is turned aside, in the 
soul we do not see it ; but perhaps we must no less 
believe that there is in the soul something contrary 
to reason, which opposes and resists it ; but how it 
(lififers it matters not. But this part also seems, as 12. 
we said, to partake of reason ; at least in the con- 
tinent man it obeys reason ; but in the temperate or 
bi*ave man it is perhaps still more ready to listen to 
leason : for in them it entirely agrees with reason. 

The irrational part therefore appears to be two- 13. 
fold ; for the part which is common to plants does not 
at all partake of reason ; but the part which contains 
the desires and the appetites generally in some sense 
partakes of reason, in that it is submissive and obe- 
dient to it. Thus, in fact, we say that a man has 
regai-d for his father and friends, but not in the same 
sense in which we use the expression Xoyoi' ex^iy in 
mathematics.** But the giving of advice, and all 1^:. 
reproaching and exhorting, prove that the irrationaL^^ *j J *P' 
part is in some sense persuaded by reason. But if beloncrs to 
it is necessary to say that this has reason likewise, the \6yov 
the part which has reason will be twofold also ; one ^x^'*** 

another 
*• There is an ambiguity in the original which does not 
exist in the translation, as \6yov ^x^^^ means, (1) to pay regard 
to, (2) to bear a ratio to, in the mathematical sense. 
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15. part properly and in ifcsell the other as tliough lis- 
division is tening to the suggestions of a pareijt.^^ 
requisi . -^^ virtue also is divided according to this 

difference ; for we call some of the virtues intellee- 
tual, others moral — wisdom, and fitttelligence, and 
piiidence, we call intellectual, but liberality and 
temperance, moral ; for when speaking o^the moi'ui 
chai-acter of a man, we do not say thiv|j he is wise 
or intelligent, but that he is meek or temperate ; 
but we pitiise the wise man also a<^rding to hia 
habits ; but praiseworthy habits w^ call viHues. 

'*'* The soul is considered by Aristotle as the only cause and 
principle of all the phenomena of physical and intellectual life, 
^vx^ therefore includes *' animus '* and ^* anima/' His divi- 
bion of il/i'X') niay be explained by the two following tables : — 





A. 


• 


Hepoc dXoyov 

1 


X' '• 
Aoyov txop 

iTTiOvfxriTiKbv Kal 6pEKruc6v 
fikrixov fikvTOi Try Xoyov. 


Tip 


Xoyy irtiGov 

B. 

^^xn 


T(p Xoyr^ avriniviii 


§itpoQ aXoyov 


1. 


Xoyov txpv 


^VTiKOv Tt^i Koyif> a 


Xoyy thBov, Xoyoi 
txov 
KVfiimQ 
Kal iv 



Hie second table must be adopted if the rational nart is iniK 
divided. 
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BOOK II. 



CHAP. I. 

H'jw V%^ue is produced, and tncreascj!, 

ViBTUE being twofold, one^.part intellectual and l- 
the other moral, intellectual virtue has its origin '^.°^*t 
and increase for the mc^ part fix)m teaching; there- ^ inteU*** 
fore it stands in need of experience and time ; but lectual and 
moral viitue arises froia habit, whence also it has moral vir- 
got its name, which is only in a small degree altered '*^**- 
from idog,^ Whence it is also clear, that not one 
of the moral virtues springs up in us by nature, for 2. 
none of those things which exist by nature expe- ^^°\^ ^*'" ^ 
lience alteration from habit ; for instance, the stone innate. 
which by nature goes downwards could never be q \ g^, 
accustomed to go upwards, not even if one shoidd cause it can 
attempt ten thousand times, by throwing it up, to be altered, 
give it this habit ; nor could fire be accustomed to 
bum downwards; nor could an3rthing else which 
has one n atural bent ^t another different one from 
habit. The v irtues , then, are produced in us neither 3. 
by nature nor contrary to nature, but, we being 

• Anglice " habit." *H9oc is the result of the accumulatioa 
of habits, i, e, character. Flato taaght that the moral virtaes 
were not generated in us either by nature or by learning, but 
were divinely bestowed. The Stoics rejected the twofold divi- 
sion of the "Boul and of virtue, mentioned in Book I., and 
asserted that they were all sciences. Hence Cicero says (de 
Off. in>. iii.), temperaniia est scientia. They believed, how- 
ever, that the virtues were acquired ; for that there were 
innate in us certain common ideas (icoivai tpvoiat), cer- 
tain " seeds of virtue,'' and *' lights of nature," which could 
be cultivated and brought to perfection. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, denied the existence of innate ideas, and com> 
pared I be toul to a blank tablet, on which nothing was in- ; 
scribed except rb xsfvKiQ, t. e. natural inclination. 

"~ D ' 
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^y naturally a4a^itfid.to receiye them, and this natuitJ 
•^ 4. ca pa city ia ^prJBct ed bsL-l^bit. Further, in qyqyj^ 
(2.) Be- case where anything is. produced in nsjuilxucaU^; 
cause we ^^e first get the c apacit ies for doing these things, and 
^* . afterwards perform the energies ; which is evident 
f^„i;f^ in the case of the senses ; for it was not fix)m fre- 
quently seeing or frequently hearing that we got 
the senses, but, on the contrary, we had them first, 
and then used them, and did not get them by 
having used them. ^0^ we get the virtues by 
having fo;stj^erformed tne energieSyj ttwgtKe case also 
in all ffieotEer arts ; ToF those things which we 
y / '■' .Qiust do after having leamt them we ]ea^_to^o^y 
y 42P? them ; as^ for example^ by building houses men 

become builders, and by playing on the harp, harp- 
players ; thus, also^ by doing just actions we become 
just, by performing tempei-ate actions, temperate, 
and by performing brave actions we become brave. 

5. Moreover, that which happens in all states bears 
Testimony testimony to this ; for legi^tors, by giving their 
i tore*^" citizens good habits, make them good ; and this is 

the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do 
not do it well fail ; and this makes all the differ- 
ence between states, whether they be good or bad. 

6. Again, every virtue is produced and corrupted 
Virtue and from and by means of the same causes ;^ and in 
from*the ^^® manner every art; for from playing on the 
fame cause, barp people become both good and bad harp- 
players ; and, analogously, builders and alh^tho 
rest ; for from building well men will become good 
builders, and from building badly bad 'ones ; for if 
this were not the case, there would be no need of 
a person to teach, and all would have- been by 

7. birth, some good and some bad. The same holds 
good in the case of the virtues also ; for by per- 
forming those actions which occur in our inter- 

* Actions produce contrary moral effects. Two men en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, exposed to the same temptations, 
may become, the one yirtuous, the other vicious. In the 
order of nature, causes act uiuformly, they cannot produce 
opposite effects ; therefore, virtue does not come by nature. 
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ooorse with other men, some of us become inst and 
»>ine unjnst ; and by acting in circomstinoes of 
danger^ and being accustomed to be fearfiil or con- 
fident^ some become braye and others cowards. The g^ 
same thing is true in cases of desire and anger ; for , j 

some become temperate and mild, and others in- // 
temperate and passionate — one class from having .\ 
behaved themselves in such cases in one way, and / 
the other class in another, ylii a word, the>Babits arei^g. 
produced out of ^sa^tor ejif ygi<^ ; therefore^ the ener-llmpart 7 j 
ges which we perform nmgt be "^ a ^^gjjflJF dwi'K^^^i?^. 
racter ; ior, with the differences oi the energies the 
habits correspond. It does not therefore make a 
dlght^ but an impori»nt^ iiay, rather, the "^hole . 
difference, whether we have been brought up in r 
these habits or in others from childhood. ' 



acatioiii 



CHAP. IL 



7%at Exce98 and Drfect destroy Virtue^ but that hemg m 

the fMon preserves it. 

Btscr our present treatise is not for the purpbse ]. 

of mere speculation, as all others are, for the object "Why ac- 

of our investigation is not the knowing what ^^^ ™?»* 

virtue is, but to become good (smce o^rwise'J^^?***" ^ 

there would be no use in it), it is necessa^ to j 

study the subject of actit ^s, a nd how we must 

pftrform the m ; for tjifise have~jMj4kfi- iiifl^ence 

over our haMts to cause them to become of a^ 

certain character^ as we have said. Now, to say 2, 

that we must act according to right reason is a Explaim. 

general maxim^ and let it be assxmied ; but we ^^^^ ^^ ^(^ 

will speak hereafter about it, and about the dii^isgjd' 

nature of light reason, and its relation -i(0 the for the 

other virtues.® But this point must first be presenU 

fully granted, that everything said on moral sub- 3. 

* Aristotle discusses the nature of right reason (6p9bg 
X5yov) in the siith book. 

d2 
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jects ought to be said in outline, and not with ex- 
actness; just as we said in the beginning, that 
arguments must be demanded of such a nature 
only as the subject-matter admits ; but the subjects 
of moral conduct and of expediency have no stabi- 
4* lity, just as also things wholesome. But if the 
Eihi<^ do treatment of the subject generally is of this nature, 
of eiact- ^'^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ admit of exactness in particulars ; 
nMs. for it comes under no art or set of precepts^ but it 

is the duty of the agents themselves to look to the 
circumstances of the occasion, just as is the case in 
the arts of medicine ^md navigation. £ut although 
the subject before us is of this description, yet we 
must endeavour to do the best we can to help it. 

5. This, then, we must first observe, that things oi 
Actions this kind are naturally destroyed both by dg&ct 
admit of .y^^j exi^ss (for it is necessary in the case of things 
«cess and ^Juc^'camiot be seen to make use of illustrations 

which can be seen), just as we see in the case of 
strength and health ; for too much as well as too 

6. little exercise destroys strength. In like manner^ 
drink and food, whetiier there be too little or too 

,. - much of them, destroy health, but mode^tioi^in^ 
qu antity, giuses,. iTifirp.q^j<y and pres erve i t. The 
same thing, therefore, holds good intlie case of tem- 
perance, and courage, and the other virtues ;^ for he 
who flies from and is afraid of everything; and 
stands up against nothing, becomes a coward ; and 
he who fears nothing at all, but goes boldly at every- 

7. thing, becomes i^ash. In like manner, he who in- 
dulges in the enjoyment of every pleasure, and re- 
frams frt)m none, is intemperate ; but he who shuns 
all, as clowns do, becomes a kind of insensible man. 
For temperance and courage are destroyed bothby the 
excess and the defect, but are preserved by the mean. 

8. But not only do the generation, and increase, and 
destruction of these originate in the same sources and 

* This assertion ' must be limited to the moral yirtues, of 
^bich he is now about to treat, as in the intellectual virtues 
tiiere can be no excess, it being impossible to e^rry inteUectual 
«iceUeuce to too liigh a |K>int« 



^ 
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through the same meana^ but the energies also will 9. 
be employed on t he same ;^ for this is the case in Energies 
other thmgs which are more plain to be seen ; as "*d habiti 
in the case of strength, for it is produced by taking ^'^ ^'* 
mnch food and sustaimngjnany labours ; and the '"^^' 
strong man is more able Jto do these things than 
any other person. The case witB the virtues is 
the same; for by abstaining from^leasures we be- 
come temperate, and when we have become so, we v/ 
are best able to abstain from them. The same also 
is the case with courage ; for by being accustomed 
to despise objects of fear, and to bear them, we 
become brave, and when we have >)ecome so, we 
are best able to bear them. 



< CHAP. Ill 

J%at Virtue is concerned with Pleasures and Pains, 

But we must make the pleasure or pain which fol- 1. 
low^ after acts a test of the habits -/ for he who Pleasure 
abstains from the bodily p]easures,>nd mj^is.veiy *"** p«p^ 
thing ta kes pleasure, is t^^^p ^^gftt^ ; but he who feels ^^^ o/our ^ 
pain at it is i^^perate ; and he who meets dangers habits, 
and rejoices at it^ or at least feels no pain, isbrave ; but 
he who feels pain is a coward ; fra: moral virtue is con- 
•^ttTM-pt •"^^•^ plfrl^f^^**^ and pains ; for by reason of 
p^snre we do what is wicked, and through pain 2, 
we abstain ''from honourable acts. Therefore it is importance 
necessary to be in some manner trained imme- of eariy 
diately from our childhood, as Plato says,^ to feel c*!***^*^'*"- 



* For example, drcnmstanoes of danger prodnoe, improTe, / 
and educate courage ; and it is in the same circumstances that / ^^ 
the energies of the brave man are called forth send exerted. '"^"^^ 

' This is another instance of the practical turn of Aristotle's 
mind. We can scarcely have a more useful test. So long as 
any uneasiness or pain is felt at doing any i^oq, we may be 
quite'sore that the h§bit is imperfectly formed. 

' Plato (de Leg. ii.) says, Atyia roivw r&v waUttv 
watSiKi^ tlvM Tcpbtrnv aiodtiffiVf liooviqv nai Xviriiv. 
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pleasove and pain alb propei objects ; £br this is 
. light education. Again, if the Tirtaes are convert 
aant with actions and passions, and pleasure and 
pain are consequent upon every action and pasaioi* > 
on this account, also, virtue must be conversant 
with pleasures and pains. Punishments also, which 

4. are inflicted by means of pleasure and pain, indi- 
cate iiie same thing ; for they are kinds of reme- 
dies, and remedies naturally work by contraries. 
Again, as we said before, every habit of the soul 

^ has a natmral relation juid reference to those things 
by whidi it naturaU^ becomes better and worse. 
But habits become ^dLby means of pleasures and 
pains, by pursuing or avoiding either improper 
ones, or at improper timecf, in improper ways, or 
improperly in any other manner, which reason 
determines. 

5. Hence some have even defined the virtues to be 
Virtue is certain states of apathy and tranquillity ;^ but not 
not iird- correcttyy4n. that they speak-absolutely, and not in 
*'**<'• v/ relation to propriety of time or manner, and so on 

through the otiier categ<mes. Therefore virtue is 
supposed to be such as we have said; in relation to 
pleasures and pains, andjgpt to practise J ihe \)esi_^ 
things ; and vice is the contrary. 

6. These subjects may also become plain to us from 
Additional the following considerations. Since there are three 
connder- things which lead us tojchfii^ and three to Aver- 
•oaj^. gj^^^ — ^^^ honourable , the expedignt».and the jlea^ . . 

sant j and three contraries to them, — the disgraceful, 
the inexpedient, and the painful ; on all these sub- 

V JI^Dts the ^ood man is jjjjL to be. rightrnlwictions, 
and the baH^inan is apt to be wiong^ and especially 
on the subject of pleasiu-e ; for this is qommon to 
all living creatures, and accompanies all things 

f^ which are the objjBcts of choice; for both the 
h^oniable and the expedient appear pleasant. 

7. Again, from our in&ncy it has giown up with all of 

^ The Cynics, and after them the Stoics and Epicureans, 
adopted this tlieory of virtue ; it is probable that Aristotle is 
here alluding to it as an opinion held by Socratei. 
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OB ; and tlierefore it is difficult to rub out this affec- 
tioD| wMch i% as it were, engrained in our very 8. 
existence. Again, we make pleasure and pain the 
rule of our actions, some of us in a greater, some in 
less degreer For this reason, therefore, it is ncices- 
saiy. that our whole business must be with these 
subjects; for, to feel pleasure or pain, prop^lj or 
improperly, makes no slight difference to our ac- ^ 
turns. . Again, it is more difficult to resist {^^isure p,, 
than, anger, as Heraditus lays, and both art and | j 
excellence are always conversant with that which 
is mor e difficult ; for excellence in this case^. 
superior. So that, for this reason also, the whole 
business of virtue, and political philosophy, must 
be with pleas ures andpains j for he who makes a 
proper lye/ot' these will be good, and he who makes 
a bad jise w ill be bad. ]^ow on the point that kc. 
virtue .is conversant with pleasures and pains, and Virtue and 
that it is isfirea^ and d^trpyed by means of the ^*^' ®p"" 
aame^^dnp from which. iUffJ^^i^J ^rung, when ^^^pjca. 
UlgjL Jara- d^KT^yjy cu^cumatanced ; and that its sure and 
enogies.are employed on those things out of which pain, 
it briginatesi, let enough have been said. 
i* , . 

^ /■■ ^ 

'' ^.y' CHAP. IV. 

TM Mm heeomejusi and tenyterate by performing ju8t ^ 

ond ietiyterdie Actions, 

But a person may be in difficulty as to wnat we i. 
mean when we say that it is necessary for men to How men 
become just by performing just actions, and tern- ^^o™« ^^ 
perate Igr performing temperate ones ;* for if they ^^ ^, 

> The ethical student of course will not fail to consult on tuous 
this subject Bishop Butler's An&logy ; he will there ohsei^e not tions. 
only the paralldism between his moral theory and that of 
Aristotle, but also the important distinction which he draws 
between practical habits and passive impressions. " In like 
manner/^ he says, " as habits belonging to the body are pro- 
dnoed by external acts, so habits of the mind are produced by 
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do just and temperate addons, they are alieady just 
and temperate ; just as, if they do grammatica} 
and musical actions, they are grammarians and 

2. musicians. Or, is this not the case in the arts also i 
Ih) case for \t is possible to do a grammatical action ao6i-^ 
^urti" dentally, or at another's suggestion. A man, there- 
and the ^^^ "^^ ^^7 ^^^ ^ ^ grammarian, when he not 
▼irtues. only does a granmiatical action, but also does it 

grammatically, that is, in accordance with tho 
grammatical science, which he posaesaesin hi]nsel£ 

3. Again, the case is not similar in the arts and in 
What con- the virtues, for the productions of art have their 
gtitutes an exceUenoe in themaelves. It is enough, then, that 
tuouB. ' these should tCemselyes be of a certain character ; 

but acts of virtue are done justly and temperately, 

not, if ^hey have themselves a certaui character, ^t 

^ if the ag^nt, being himself of a joectain. chauicter, 

perfomi^Cfln : first, if he does them knowingly ; 

then if wiw deliberate choice, and deliberate choice 

\ on tjieir owiuftQpount ; and, thirdly, if he does them 

J on a fixedlmd unchangeable principle. Now as to 

In the arte ^^® possession of all other arts, these qualificationci^ 

mere know- with the exception of knowledge, do not enter into 

ledge is the calculation ; but towards the possession of the 

sufficient, virtues^ knowledge has little or no weight ; but tho 

other qualifications are not of small, but rather of 

Just ac : infinite importance, since they arise from the fre* 

tioDt. quent practice of just and temperate actions. 

5« Acts then are called just and temperate^ when 

Just man. ^Yiej are such as the just or temperate man would 

do ; but he who performs these acts is not a'^ust 

and temperate man, but he^who performs them in 

sudi. a manner as just and temperate men do 

the exertion of inward practical principles ; L «. by carrjing 
them into act, or acting upon them ;--the prindplea of obe- 
diencei'ofveradtjTy justice, and charity. But gomg over the 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and drawing 
fine pictures of it, may harden the mind in a contrary oourae, 
and render it gradually more insensible ; t. e, form a habit o€ 
insensibility to all moral considerations. For from our very 
fkculty of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, gro« 
weaker." — Anal. Part I. ch. v 
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tliem.^ Ic is 'woll said, therefore, that from perfp ng- 6. 
ing just actions, a man becomes just ; iind from 
performing temperate onc£f, temperate ; but with^ ^ 
out performing them no person would even be 
likely to become good. But the generality of men 7. 
do not do these things, but taking refuge in words, A common 
they think that they are philosophers, and that in JJ'!;^'' **? 
this manner they will become good men ; and what ** ^"* * 
they do is like what sick people do, who listen 
attentively to their physicians, and then do not 
attend to the things which they prescribe. Just as 
these, then, will never be in a good state of body 
under such treatment, so those will never be in 
a good state of mind, if this is their philosophy. 



CHAP. V. 

Wkut tff ih% " G^tft" </ Ftffw. That it is a Habii. 

But we must next find out what the genus of 1. 
virtue is. Since, then, the q ualitie s which have their In the sox 
origin in the soul are three, — Jfassions, Csqxacities, Jj*®*"® "* 
and Habits, — Virtue must be some one of these, qu^ties. 
By passions, I mean. Desire, Anger, Fear, Confi- 2. 
dence. Envy, Joy, Love, Hatred, Regret, Emulation. iiaOiy, 
Pity ; in a word, those feelings which are followed 
by pleasure or pain ; . by capacities, those qualities 3. 
by means of which we are said to be able to be ^vvantii, 
under the influence of tEese passions ; as those by 
means of which we are able to feel anger, pain, or 
\t\ij ; by hghits^ those-by means of which we are 4. . 
i^dl or ill disposed with relation to the passions ; "EC^cc* 
as with relationTto being made angry, if we feel 

^ Cicero, giving a sbort analysis of the doctrines of the Old 
Academy and Peripatetics (nihil enim inter Peripateticos et 
iUam Teterem Academiam differebat), thus describes their doc- 
trine of moral Tirtue : — *' Momm autem putabant stadia esse 
et quasi coDsnetndinem (Idoc) : quam partim ezercitationis 
assididtate, partim ratione formabant ; in quibus erat philoso- 
phia ipsa. In qua quod inchoatum est neqae absolutnm pro- 
greMio qundam ad virtutem appellatur : qnod autem absolutum, 
id est ▼irtni, quasi perfectio naturs." — Acad. i. 5. Brewer* 
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anger too ▼ehomently or too remissly^ we aie ill 

''^ disposed ; if we do it moderat elYj well disposed; 
afiliriiEe maimer with^^ati^^ the others. 

5. Neither the -virtues, therefore, nor- the iiioes are 
^^^y ^\^' vaafdona : because we are not oedled good or bad 
^^J^i ^ acoording to our passions, but according to o^ 
not iraQn, virtues or vioes, and because we are neith w praised ^' 

nor blamed jg^QEdmg^tgLOur p%g|a^is-(for the man 

who 4earB oxLia. -aogcy:* is not praised ; nor is the 

man who is simply angry, blamed; but th^^ man who 

*- i£[ angry in a certain -^yay \ ; but Caoo oiSijj^ to our 

6. v^^ues and ijbes, we are jmlsed or biamedT Again, 
we feel anger and fear without deUbera^ preference ; 
but the virtues are acts oi deliberate- prefiorenee, or 
at any rate, not without deliberate pr^erence. But 
besides these things, we are said to be "moved" 
by our passions, but we are nojt said to be moved, 
but in some way to be " disposed,*' ^ by our virtues 

7. and vices. For these reasons, also, they are not 
^^', capacities ; for we are neither (»lled good nor bad, 

vvafitiQ, neither praised nor blamed, for -qur being able _tQ 

feel passionb simply. And again* we h^ve our 

/ capacities by nature ; but we do not become good 

or bad by nature; but of this we have already 

8. spoken. If, then, the virtues are neither , passions 
Virtue is ^or capacities, it remains that they. SfQ habits. 
^*^* "What, therefore, the " genus " of virtue is, has been 

sufficiently shown. 

» Aristotle (Categ. c. vi. 4) thus explains tbe difference 
between disposition \haOim^) and habit (€^tc) <^-" Habit is 
more lasting and more durable than disposition. The former 
term applies to the sciences, virtues. &c. ; the latter to such 
states as are easily and quickly changed ; as heat and cold, sick- 
ness and health." ' This verbal argument is an indicatioii of 
the importance which the Aristotelian philosophy attaches to 
language. Verbal arguinents are seldom very conclusive, but 
•as doubtless words are the signs of things and ideas, there 
are instances, like the present, in which such arguments f Je o^ 
some value. The definition of terms was Aristotle's passion. 
The following is, according to Aspasius, quoted by Mididet, 
the relation between dvvafii^y li/lpyem, and Hig. " FaevMtu a 
natur^ insita jam est potentia quxdam, sed nondum vobis, ut 
loquimur, potentia, cujus ex ipso vigore operaiio proiluat { 
banc demum potentiam pbilosophus habitiim vocat." 
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Tkai Virtue U a mean tiaie, an J how it u wo. 



iTefote, 



Birr it is necessary not only to say that virtne is a 
habit, bntalsg^^^at sort of a haibtjrit is. We ciust 

v fctufi '" both makes tha t 
» oe in 1^ good state, and 

'wgT$,,^poa aiso ; for instance, iXe -virtue 

of the eye makes both the eye and the work of the 
eye good ; for by the Tirtue of the eye we see well. 
In like manner, the virtue of a horse makes a horse 
good, and good in speed, and in carrying its rider, 
and in standing the attack of the enemy. If, then, 
this is the case in all instances, the virtue of man 
also must be a/ habit, from which man becomes 
goody and from which he will perform his work well. 
BuTnow'lEis will be^we have already stated.*^ And 
again, it will be made manifest in the following 
manner, if we investigate the specific nature of 
virtue. Now, in all quantity, continuous or divi- 
sible, it is possible to take the greater, the less, or 
the equal ; and these either with relation to the 
thing itself or to ourselves ; but the equal is some 
mean between excess and defect. But by the mean 
with relation to the thing itself, I mean that which 
is equidistant from both of the extremes, and this 
is one and the same inall caafi su- but by tFe mean, 
^ witb relation to ourselves, I mean that which is 
neitlMor. toa.J39nchjv>rL too little for us. But this 
is not one and the same to all ; as, for example, if 
ten is too many, and two too few, six is taken for 
the absolute mean, for it exceeds two as much as it 
is exceeded by ten. But this is the mean according 
to arithmetical proportion. But the relative mean 

"* The word aptrrj means not only moral virtue but ths 
excellence and perfection of anything whatever. Thus Cicero 
says (de Leg. i. 8) : '* Esc autem virtus nihil aliud quam in 10 
perfecta et ad sumnium perducta natura.'' 

*• See Book II. ch. ii. 
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In every- 
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is not to be taken in this manner ; for it does nut 
follow, tliat if ten pounds are too mucli for any per- 
son to eat, and two pounds too little, the training- 
master will prescribe six pounds ; for perhaps this 
is too much or too little for the person who is to 
eat it. For it is too little for Milo,® but too mucb 
for one just commencing gymnastics ; and the case 
is similar in running and wrestling. Thus, then. 
Virtue every person who has knowledge shuns the exces.s 
seeks the ^^^ ^j^^ defect, but seeks for the mean, and chooses 
meanl^ it ; not the absolute mean, but the rela tive one . 

6. If, then, every science accomplish^ its^ork 
Why virtue well, by keeping the mean in view, and directing 
consists in j^g -^orks to it (whence people are accustomed to 
* ^^^' say of excellent works, that it is impossible to take 
4thiBg away, oydd anything to thfTrincee^oess 
and defect destroy the excellence, but the being in 
^ tEe^ean preserves it), and if good artisans, as we 
msy say, perform their work, keeping this in view, 
jthen virtue, being, like nature, more accurate and 
excellent than any art, must be apt tQ hit the 
^•jiiiean. But I mean mora l virtue ; for it is con - 
^TBragjQJ^ -^th pa asions , and ^ actions ; f^n<^ in ^f^ut 
there is defect and excess ^ an d the me an ; as, for 
example, we may feel fear, con£dence, desire, anger, 
pity, and, in a word, pleasure and pain^Jboth too 
much and too little, and in both cases improperly. 
But the time " ^eHf' and the cases in which^ and 
the persons towards whom, and the motive for 
which, and the manner m sbich, constLtute the 
. piean and the excellence ; and this is the character- 
istic property of virtue. 
B, In like manner, in actions there are excess and 
defect, and the mean; but virtue is convet<jiaut 
with passions and actions, and in them excels is 
wrong, and defect is blamed, but the mean is praiaedy 
and is cop?ect j and both these are properties oi 

• The story of Milo is well known : — 

" Remember Milo's end. 
Wedged m the timbers which he strove to rend." 

Ilo9Common. 
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virtue. Virtue, then, is a kind of mean state, being .' 
at least apiuto hit the mean. Again, it is pos- g, 
wble to go wrong in many ways (for evil, as the To hit tha 
Pythagoreans conjectured, is of the nature of the "l^an is 
tr^&nite, but good of the finite P) ; but we can go ^*^^^^^- 
I'ight in JmSJfiUi^ only ; and for this reason the) f-- 
former is easy, and the latter difficult ; it is easy to i 
miss a mark, but difficult to hit it ; and for these 
reasons, therefore, the excess and defect belong to ^ ' 
vice, but the mean state to virtue ; for, " we are 
joodm one way only, but bad in all sorts of 
ways. 

Virtue, therefore, is a " habit, accompanied with 10. 
deliberate preference, in the relative mean, defined Y^i^"*^,] 
by reason, and as the prudent man would define 
it." It is a mean state between two_\dces, one 
in excess, the other in defect ; and it is so, more- 
over, because of the vices one division Mis short 
of, and the other exceeds what is right, both in 
I'assions and actions, whilst virtue discovers the 
mean and chooses it^ Therefore, with reference n. 
to its essence, and the" definition which^tates its Virtue is 
substance,^ virtue is a mean state ; but with^ re- ^° *^ 
ference to the standard of "the best" and "the f^*J"T^\^ 
excellent," it is an extreme. But it is not every ^ ' ''^ 

action, nor eveiy passion, which admits of thi 12- 
mean state ; for some have their badness at once 
implied in their name ; as, for example, malevolence, 
shamelessness, envy ; and amongst actions, adultery, 
theft, homicide. For all these, and such as these, 
are so called from their being themselves bad, not 
because their excesses or defects are bad. In these, 
then, it is impossible ever to be right, but we must 13. 
always be wrong. Nor does the right or wrong in \ 
such cases as these depend at all upon the person 
with whom, or the time when; or the manner in 

P See the co-ordinate catalogue of goods adopted by the 
Pythagoreans, given p. 11. 

^ llie original expression, here translated '* substance," is 
rb rl ^v tlvai* literally, ** the being what it is." This ia 
equivalent to ** substance or essential nature." 
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^ whicb, adulteiy is committed ; but abzioluteljr the 
doing of any one of these things is -wrong. It 
would be equally absurd, then, to require a mear« 
state, and an excess^ and a defect, in injustice, and 
cowardice, and intemperance. For thus there would 
14. be a mean state of excess and defect, and an excess 
of excess, and a defect of defect. But just as theie 
is no excess and defect of temperance and courage 
(owing to the fBuct that the mean is in some sense 
an extreme), so neither in the case of these » 
there a mean state, excess, or defect ; but however 
they be done, sin is committed. For, in a word, 
there is neither a mean state of excess and delect, 
nor an excess and defect of a mean state. 



CHAP. VIL 
An Enumeration qfMean R^iU^ 

1. But it is necessaiy that this should not only be 
An indue- stated generally, but that it should also be applicable 
^^!i'^^^ to the particular cases : for in discussions on subjects 
mtnes to ^^ m^d action, uniyersal statements are apt to be 
show that too vague, but particular ones are more consistent 
virtue is a^ . with truth ; for actions are conversant with par- 

/ mean. ticulars; but it is necessary that the statements 

should ag^ee with these. These particulars, then, 

2. we must get firom the diagram.' Now, on the 
Courage, subject of fear and confidence, courage is the mean 

state. Of the persons who are in excess, he who is 
in the excess of fearlessness has no name ; but 
there are many cases without names ; and he who 
is in the excess of confidence, is called rash ; but 
he who is in the excess of fear, but in the defect 
of confidence, is cowardly. 

3. On the subject of pleasures and pains (but not all 
Temper- pleasures and pains, and less in the case of painfi 

' Probably some diagram to which he referred during th« 
oral delivery of his lectures. 
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than plfasures), temperance is tlie mean state, and 
mtemperanoe ihe excess. Biit there are, in &xjt, 
none who are in the defect on the subject of 
pleasures ; therefore these also have no name ; but ^ 
let ihem be called insensible. 

On the subject of the giving and receiving of ^* 
money, liberality is the mean state, and the excess *^"®^*"*F' 
and defect, prodUgality and illiberality. But in-; 
these, the excess and defect are mutually contrary' 
to each other ; for the prodigal man is in the 
excess in giving money, but is in the defect in re- 
ceiving ; but the illiberal man is in the excess in 
receiving, but in the defect in giving. Now, there- 
fore, we are speaking on these points as in an out- 
line, and summarily, because we consider this suffi- 
cient ; but afterwards more accurate distinctions shall 
be drawn respecting theuL 

But on the subject of money there are other dis- 5. 
positions also : magnificence is a mean state ; but ^^SP^i^- 
the magnificent man differs from the liberal man ; ^^"^^* 
for one has to do with great things, the other with 
small ones ; the excess is bad taste and vulgar pro- 
fusion, the defect shabbiness. But these differ from 
the vices which are related to liberality ; but their 
)K)ints of difference shall be stated hereafter. 

On the subject of honour and dishonom*, mag- 6. 
nanimity is the mean ; the excess, a vice called Magnani- 
empty vanity ; the defect, meanness of spirit. ™*^' 

But as we said that liberality, when compared 7. 
with magnificence, differed from it in being con- Anony- 
cemed with small things, so there is a kind of feeling ^^^^*^ 
which, being itself about small honour, has the same 
relation to magnanimity, which is -about great ho- 
nour ; for it is possible to desire honour as we ought, 
and more than we ought, and less than we ought. 
Now he who is in the excess in the desire of honour fll 
is called ambitious, and he who is in the defect 
imambitious, but he that is in the mean has no 
name ; and the depositions are likewise nameless, 
except that of the ambitious, which is called ambi- 
tion ; and from this cause the extremes claim the 
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9. middle place. And we aometimes call liiin -who is 
in the mean ambitious, and sometimes imaitibitious ; 
and sometimes we praise the ambitions man, and 
sometimes the man who is unambitious. But here- 
after the reason why we do this will be explained ; 
but now let us go on speaking of the others in the 
way in which we have begun. 
10. There are also on the subject of anger an excess,. 
Meekness. ^ defect, and a mean state ; but since they may be 
said to be nameless, and as we call him who is in 
the mean meek, we will call the mean meekness ; 
but of the extremes, let him who is in excess be 
called passionate, and the -vice passion ; him who is 
in defect insensible to anger, and the defect insensi- 
bility to anger. 
!'• There are also three other mean states, which ai'e 
The three somewhat alike, but yet differ firom each other : for 
i^gg they all have to do with the intercourse of words 

and actions ; but they differ, in that one respects 
truth, the other two pleasantness ; and of this 
there is a subdivision, namely, pleasantness in sport, 
and pleasantness in all things which concern 

12. life. We must therefore treat of these also, 
iu order to see more distinctly that the mean 
state is in all cases praiseworthy, and the ex- 
tremes neither right nor praiseworthy, but blame- 

13. able. Now the greater niunber of these likewise 
are nameless; but we must endeavour, as in 
the othei* cases, to make names ourselves^ for the 

14. sake of clearness and perspicuity. On the sub- 
ject of truth, therefore, let lum who is in the mean 
be called truthful, and the mean truthfulness ; but 
the pretence to truthfulness on the side of excess is 
aiTogance, and he who has it is arrogant ; that on 
the side of defect is false modesty, and the person 

15. falsely modest. On the subject of pleasantness in 
sport, he who is in the mean is a man of graceful 
wit, and the disposition gracefiil wit ; " the excess 
ribaldry, and the person ribald ; he who is in defect 

* Evrpan-eXta. Sse note to translation of Rhet c. ii. 12, 
p. 152. 
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a clown, iEUid the habit clownishness. With respect 16. 
to the remaining pleasantness, namely, in all things 
which concern life, he who is pleasant as he should 
be is friendly, and the mean state Mendliness ; he 
who is in excess, if it be done without any object in 
view, is oYer-complaisant, if for his own adyantag»\ 
a flatterer ; but he who is in the defect, and in all 
cases unpleasant, is quarrelsome and morose. 

But there are also mean states both in t}i^ p^ i7 . 
aonaj a^ also in cases which concern the passions ; The pat- 
for modesty is not a virtue ; and yet the modest man V?^' . 
is praised ; for in this case also there is one who is "^* 
said to be in the mean, another in the extreme, of 
excess (as the bashful, who is ashamed at every- 
tiling) ; the man who is deficient in shame, or does 
not feel it at all, is impudent ; but he who is in the 
mean is modest. But indignation^ is a mean sta^e 18. 
between envy and malevolence ; but these affections indif - 
are concerned with the pain and pleasure which are "^***'''' 
felt at the circumstances of our neighbours ; for 
he who is apt to feel indignation, feels pain 
at those who are imdeservedly successful ; but the 
envious man, going beyond him, feels pain at every 
one's success ; and the malevolent man falls so ffur 
short of being pained, that he evon rejoices. But 19. 
in another place, also, we shall have an opportunity 
of speaking of these things, and on the subject of 
justice^ also, since the word is used not in one sense 
only. Afterwards we will divide these subjects, 
and state respecting each in what way they are 
means. We will in like maimer treat of the in- 
tellectual virtues. 

* On the sabject of indignation (vc/xco'tc) see Rhetoric, 
Book II. ch. ix. 

" Justice is treated of in Book V. The view which Aris- 
totle there takes of it is exactly that which we should expect 
of one who considers ethics as a branch of political science, for H 
will be seen that he considers Justice as a link between Etluoi 
and Politics, the connecting virtue between the individual tnii 
the sociaI community. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

U'iw Virtues and Vices are opposed to one another. 



. But since th^re are tliree dlsgosiiiombss-two Ticdous, 
The mcaa one in excess and the other in defect, and one 
and the virtuous, namely, the mean state, they are all in 
are opposed ^^'^ sense opposed to each other ; for the extremes 
in three are opposed both to the mean state and to each 
ways. other, and the mean state to the extremes. For as 

2. the equal when compai*ed with the less is greate^ 
The mean and when compared with the greater is less ; so 
to the ex- ^j^^ mean states when compared with the defects 

are in excess, and when compared with the excesses 
are in defect, both in the passions and in the 
actions; for the brave man iii comparison with 
the coward appears rash, and in comparison with 

3. the itLsh man a coward. In like manner also the 
temperate man in comparison with t^e ins^isible 
is intemperate, and in comparison with the intem- 
perate is insensible ; and the liberal man in com- 
parison with the illiberal is prodigal, and in com- 
parison with the prodigal is illiberal 

4. Therefore those who are in the extreme tlmist 
away from them him who is in the mean state, each 
to the other, and the coward calls the brave man 
rash, and the rash man calls him a-coward ; and so 

5. on in the other cases. But though they are thus 
ITie ex- opposed to each other, there is a greater opposition 
tremes to between the extremes one to the other, than to the 

mean ; for these stand further apart from eacli 
other than from the mean ; just as the great is 
further from the small, and the small from the 
^ great, than either from the equal Again, there 
appears in some extremes some resemblaiioe to the 
mean, as rashness seems to resemble courage, and pro- 
digality liberality ; but there is the greatest dis^mi- 
lanty between the extremes. Now things that are 
furthest apart from each other are defined to b« 
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cipposites j so that those that &yo fui'ther off arc more 
opposite. But in some cases the defect is more op- 7, 
posed to the mean, and in some cases the excess ; Eztremesto 
as, for example, raslmess, which is the excess, is not the means 

so much opposed to coumge as cowardice, which is '° ^^^ 

the defect ; and insensibility, ^riiidi is i;he defect, j, ^^avroS 
is less opposed to temperance than intemperance, tov Trpd/- 
which is the excess. narov.. 

But this happens for two reasons ; the first from *• 
the nature of the thing itself; for from one extreme ^\ ^f ''Z**" 
oeing nearer and more like the mean than the 
other, it is not this but its opposite which we set 
down as most opposite ; as, since rashness appears 
to be nearer and more like courage than cowardice, 
and cowardice less like than rashness, we oppose 
cowardice to courage rather than itislmess, because 
those things that are further from the mean appear 
to be more opposite to it. This, therefore, is one 9. 
reason arising from the nature of the thing itself; 
the other originates in ourselves ; for those things 
to which we are more naturally disggsed, appear tc 
be more contraryTx) the me£ui ; as, for instance, we 
are more naturallj disposed to pleasures, and there-^ 
fore we are more easily carried away to intem- 
perance than to propriety of conduct. These, then, 
to which the inclination is more decided, we call 
more opposite ; and for this reason, intemperance, 
which is the excess, is more opposite to temperance. 
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CHAP. IX. 

How we »hdU arrive at the Mean and at Excellence, 

Now that m^v^jortue is a mean state, and how, 1. ' 
and {Eat it is a mean state between two vices, one Recapitu- 
on the side of excess, and the other on ^he side of ^^^° V ^ 
defect ; and that it is so from bein g apt l ^o aim at ^j^ok. 
the mean in. gaa^ons and acfions, ims beciorsuffi- 
cieutiy proved. It is therefore difficult also to be 2. 

b2 
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Difficult good ; for in eacli case it is difficult to find the 

to be good, mean ; just as it is not in every man's power, but 

only in the power of him who knows how, to find th» 

centre of a circle ; and thus it is easy, and in every 

man's power, to be angry, and to give and si)eud 

Rules for ; money ; but to determine the person to whom, and 

discovering the ^piantity, and the time, and the motive, and the 

*>»« ">««"• manner, is no longer in every man's power, nor-Is 

it easy ; therefore excellence is rare, and praise- 

3. worthy, and honourable. It is therefore needful 
Ist rule. forliiin who aims at the mean, first to keep away 

from that extreme which is more contraiy^ like 
the advice that Calypso gave -J 

" Keep the ship dear of this smoke and surge." 

For of the extremes, one is more and one lesF 
erroneous. 

4. Since, then, it is difficult to hit the mean e^^actly, 
iwe must, as our second trial,^ choose the least oi 

,y1 these evils ; and this will be best done in the man- 
2nd rule. ' ner which we have stated. But it is necessaiy to 
[consider to which of the vices we ourselves are 
. most inclined ; for some of us are naturally dis- 
posed to one, and some to another; and tins we 
j shall be able to discover from the pleurare and 
. jipain which arise in ns. ^ But it is necessary to drag 
, /'f ourselves away towards the opposite extreme ; for 
by bringing ouFselTes &r from the side of error, we 
shall arrive at the mean ; as people do with crooked 
5^ sticks to make them straight. But in every case 
3rd rule. / we must be most upon our guard against what is 
pleasant, and pleasure,^or we are not unbiassed' 

^"Xnstotle has here evidently quoted from memory, and 
lubstituted Calypso for Circe. See Hom. Od. xii. 219. 

" Bear wide thy course, nor plough those angry waves. 
Where rolls yon smoke, yon trembling ocean raves." 

Pope. 

"^ The proverb " rard rhv Stinpov irXovv " is thus ex 
plained by the Scholiast to the Phsedo of Plato : — *^ Those 
who fiul in their first voyage, make secure preparations foi 
tM^ second." 

* AiUaffTof literally, unbribed. The origin of this word ii 
unknown, except so far as that it is derivml from ^cicd, ten. 
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judges of it. Just, then, as the Trojau eldei*s felt 
respecting Helen, y must we feel respecting plea- 
sure, and in. all cases pronounce^ sentence as they 
did; for thus, by ^'jending it-awi^/' we shall bd 
less likely to &I1 into error. By so doing, then, to 
speak summarily, we shall be best able to hit the 
mean. But perhaps this may be difficult, and ^ 
especially in particular cases ; for it is not easy to 
de&ie the manner, and the persons, and the occa- 
sions, and the length of time for a person to be 
angry ; for we sometimes praise those who are in 
the defect, and call them meek ; and sometimes 
those who are easily angered, and call them manly. 
But he who transsresses the risht a little is not 7- 
blamed, whether it be on the side of excess or . ^^-ij^ 
defect, but he who does it too much ; for he does ^jej. 
not escape notice. But it is not easy to define 
verbally how &r, and to what point, a man is blame- 
able, nor is anything else that is judged of by the 
common feeling and sense of mankind easy to bo 
defined ; but such questions as these belong to par- 
ticular cases, and the decision of them belongs to . 
moral perception. What we have said hitherto, B. 

therefore, proves, that the mean state is in every 

case praiseworthy, but that we must incline 
sometimes towards excess, and sometimes towards 
deficiency ; for thus we shall most easily hit the 
mean and that which is excellent. 




//■■'^ 



AvKov iiKdg was a term applied to Athenian dicasts who were 
bribed, and Aigaofiov ypapii was an action brought against a 
person for bribing another. 
7 See Horn. Ilud, iii. 158. 

** What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 
She mores a g<ddess» and she looks a queen \ 
Yet hence, O heaven ! contey that httl face, 
Aad from dettmction save the Trojan race." 

Pope's Hcir«r. iii. Mf« 
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CHAP. I. 

What it the Voltmiaty, and what the JnvolmUmry, 

l* SnrcEy then, virtue is convsrsant with passions and 

j*^* actions, and praise and blame are bestowed on 

uMTlnvo^ vol^tary a^§^ but pardon, and sometimes pity, ou 

lantary. those which are involimtary, it is perhaps necessai-y 

for those who study the subject of virtue to define 

what is the vclurUary and what is the immolfmUary. 

It is moreover useful to legislators, for the r^;ula* 

tion of rewards and punishments. — 

'^* Now, it appears that those things which are done 

AKovma, j^^ constraint, or through ignorance, are involun- 

rd 6? ^^^ >^ ^^^ *^* ^ ^ovLQ by compulsion, of which 

ayvoiav, the principle is external, and is of such character 

Biaiov. that the agent or patient HnAg nnf. a.^ ft]] nnn^^^yf-A 

towards^ it; as, for example, if the wind sihduld 
3. carrV a man anywhere, or persons having supreme 
MiKrai authority over him. But all those actions which 
TK^^"ffi ^^ ^^^® through the fear of greater evils, or be- 
enitips ' C8.use of Something honourable, — as if a tyrant, 
feting having hi his power our parents and cfaikhen, 
them ex. should order us to do some base deed, and they 



plained. 



* Since those actions are voluntary of which the>.pnncip]e is 
in the agent, he not being ignorant of the particular ctrcam- 
stances, an act is involuntary if one ^ the two oondttiona 
which constitute voluntariness is wanting. If the agent 
knows the circumstances, but the principle is external, the act 
is done by compulsion ; if the principle if internal, but the 
agent is ignorant of the circumstances, it is done through igno- 
ranee. Aristotle has omitted the third kind of involuntary 
actions, viz., where both conditions are wanting ; e.p. where 
there is an external force, sncu as sleep, insanity, drunkenm^s*, 
impelling us to act by msans of ignorance of the crrurn- 
•tanoes. — MiekeM 
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in the case of our obedience ^ould be saved, 

but in the case of our refusal should be put to 

death, — ^it admits of a question Avhethfer they are 

involuntary or voluntary. Something of this kind 4. 

happens liJtewise in the case of throwing things 

overboard in a storm ; for, abstractedly, no one • 

voluntarily throws away his goods, but for his 

o>vn and his companions* safety every sensible man 

does it. 

- Such actions as these, therefore, are of a mixed 5. 

chaiucter ; but they resemble voluntary acts most, for Reasons 

•it the time of their perfoiTuance they are eligible, ^^^^ ^^ 

and the endL^ the action depends u^)on the^tilOfi-of semble tba 

perfor maSc eT An act, theixifore,' is to be called voLun- Uovvia, 

tdrjfkndTmvoluTUari/ at the time when a man does ^* u/ 

it. But he does it voluntarily, for the principle of^ ^ 

moving the limbs, which are used as instruments, 

i-csts in such acti ons w ith the ya n Mmael f ; and \ 

where the princip le'Is'm" himself, the doing or not * 

doinfiT the auctions Is in luiaself also. Such actions jr 

as these, therefore, are voluntary, 'but abstractedly 1 

they are perhaps involuntary, for no person would 

choose anything of the kind for its own sake. In Sometime? 

such acts as these people are sometimes even praised and 

pitdsed, whenever they imdergo anytWh^ disgrace- JJJJJ^gd^*^ 

fill or painful for the sake of great and honourable 

consequences, but if it be the reverse, they are 

blamed ; for to undergo very disgraceful things for 

no honourable or adequate cause is a mark of a 

worthless man. But in some cases praise is not 8. 

bestowed, but pardon, when a man does what he pardoned 

ought not to do, owing to causes which are too °^ "^ * 

Ktrong for huBftan. nature, the pressure of which no 

one could support. But there are some things 9. 

which it is wix>ng to do, even on compulsion, arid 

d man ought rather to undergo the most dreadfiil 

Sftiierings, even death, thait d& them ; for the caoses 

which compelled the Alcmseon of Emripides^ to 

idli his mother appear ridiculous. 

^ This piny of Euripides beinjp lost, it is not l:now]i what 
lEUe ridiciUcnii causes are to which AristoUts Alludes. 
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10. But it is somctimftfi hard to decide wLat kind of 
tiling we ought to choose in preference to another, 
and what thing in preference to another we ought 
to undergo ; ana ^ill more difficult is it to abide by 
the decisions we n:ake ; for, for the most part, wha/ 
we are expecting is painful, and what we are com- 
pelled to do is dis^aceful ; and hence praise and 
blame are best-owed with reference to our being or 

11. not being compelled. Now, what kind of things are 
to be called compulsory ? Are they, absolutely, all 
those in which the principle is external, and to 
which the doer contributes nothing? But those 
acts which abstractedly are involuntary, but which, 
in the present case, and in preference to— these 
things, are eligible, and of which the principle is 
in the doer, are abstractedly involuntary, but iij 
this case, and in preference to these things, volun- 
tary ; nevertheless they more resemble .yohmtary 
acts, for actions are conve^i^t with particulanf, and 
particulars are voluntaiy. 

I2I But it is not easy to lay down a rule as to 

what kind of things are eligible in preference to 

other things, for there are many di^rences in par- 

Rea8oi« ticulars. But if any one should ^say that pleasant 

why iiUa and honourable tLings are compulsory, for, being 

eompul- external, they force a person to act, everything 

■orr. would in this way be compulsory ; for, for the sake 

of these things, everybody does everything ; and 

those who act from constraint, and involuntarily, 

do it painfrdly ; but those who adL for -the jwke of 

y pleasure and honour do it pleasantly ; consequently, 

it is ridiculous for a man to complain of external 

drcomstances, and not himself who lias been a 

wyiiBg prey to Buch things ; and to call himself the 

cause of his honourable acts, and pleasure the cause 

of his dishonourable ones. Kow^r^e' compulsory 

appears to be that of which the principle^ 

temal, and to which the person compelled contn- 

butes nothing. 

13. But that which is through ignorance is in all cases 

f A l» &y- non-voluntary * but only that which is followed by 
wouLv are. 
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iijBnd regentaace, is involimtary ;« for he who Voluntary 
las done any action through ignorance, and who Non- 
feels no annoyance at it, did not indeed do it volun- voluntary. 
tarily, inasmuch as he did not know it ; nor, on the luntai-y. 
other hand, did he do it invohintaiTily, lnasnmdra&— ' ' 
iift fi^Jft Ti#> pq.iTi a-t it. Now, of the two kinds of 1 
people who act through ignorance, he who feels ^^trafii- 
repentance appears to be an invoTuntair agent ; ^J^^ ^%j^ 
but he who feels no repentance must be called, since 
ho is not of the same character, by a different name 
— non-voluntary ; for, since there is a difference, it 
is better that he should have a name of his own. 

But there seems to be a difference between acting 15. 
through igrunxmce, and acting ignorcmUy ; for he Difference 
who is under the influence of drunkenness or anger l>et^e«J ^ 
does not seem to act through ignorance, but for one ^i^.^av 
of the motives mentioned, not knowingly but igno- and 
rantly; for every vicious man is ignorant of what dyvouv. 
he ought to do, and from what he ought to ab- 
stain ; and through such faulty ignorance men be- 
come unjust and altogether depraved. But the 16. 
meaning of the term ^'involuntary" is not if a 
person is ignorant of what is expedient, for ig6d=^ 
ranee in ^y rinoip l e is not the_ca^^ of inyoluntafi- 
ness^ but of _viciousnes»j nor is ignorance of- uni- Ignorance 
ver»ds the causf/^ln«d^tariness (for on account either 
of such ignorance we are blamed) j^itignoiance of «**iversal 
particulars in the circumstances j^the^ action ; for ^c^lJJ^ 
in ^ese cases we are pitied and pardoned, for he 
who is i^^nnt of any of these things acts .i^volun- 
t arily . Per]^>3, then, it would be no bad thing 17. 
to define i^t these circumstances are, and ^^^^^J^J^^ 

•By the ezprnsi^ " acting igjoxantly " (ayvoiiv) w p^^o^bk 
meant ignonmc e of |»e principle. This is considered by all '^ 
morauata and "jurists Tolimtary, and therefore blameable, as it 
18 aminind that all persons are, or ought to be, acquainted with 
the principles of right and wrong, and with the law of the land. 
Toaig " quo ngh iynoran oe *' (01' dyvoiav) signiAefignonmce 
of the £Mit.lA -an action of tnis kind is followed by repent- « 
inoe, Aristotle calls it involuntary (dicovo'iov), and therefore 1 
eoBiUen it excusable ; bat if not repented of, he terms it I 
aon-Tvteitary {pitK kKoiifnov\ and pronounces it unpardon- ' 
ible. 
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many there are 3f them, and who the person is 
who acts, and wliat he does, and about what and in 
what case he does it ; and sometimes with what, aa 
the instrument; and from what motive, as safety > 
i8. and in what manner, as gently or violently. No 
person except a madman coidd be ignorant of all 
these particulars ; and it is clear tliat he cannot be 
ignorant of the agent, for how could he be ignorant 
of himself? But a man might be ignorant of what 
he does, as those who say that they had forgotten 
themselves, or that they did not know that they 
were forbidden to speak of it, as .ZBschylus said 
respecting the mysteries f or that, wishing to ex- 
hibit an engine, he let it off by mistake, as the man 

19. let off the catapult. Again one might £ancy one's 
son an enemy, as did Merope ;® and that a sharp- 
ened spear was rounded at the point, or that a 
stone was pumice ; and, striking a person in order 
to save him, might kill him, and willing to show a 
hit, as boxers do when they spar, might strike a 

20. person. Ignorance, therefore, being posdble on all 
these circimistances connected with the act, he 
who was ignorant of any one of these, seems in 
have acted involuntarily, and particularly in the 
principal circumstances ; b ut the prin^pal <^i 
stances appear to be those of the ag it selt^ and the 
ii^iye. But though ihvoluntaiineB8 is said to 
consist in such ignorance as this, still the a ct must 
be painfiil, and followed by repentance. 

21. But, fflnce the involuntary is that which is done 
De^nition through constraint and that which is done through 
vohmtarr ^^^'^^^ce, it would appear that the voluntary is 

' A Greek scholiast says, that iBschylos, in five of his tra- 
gedies, ?poke of Demeter, and therefore may be sapposed in 
these casss to have touched upon subjects connected with the 
mysteries ; and Heraclides of Pontus says, that on this account 
he was in danger of being killed by the popuhce, it he had not 
fled for refuge to the idtar of Dionysus, and been begged oil 
by the Areopagites, and acquitted on the grounds of his ex- 
ploits at Marathon. 

* The Cresphcntes of Euripides is mentioned by Aristotle ir 
hie Poetics; in the denouement Merope recogniies her son 
when on the point of killing him. 
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that of wlu^a the principle is in the doer himself, 
having a knowledge of the particulars, namely, the 
circomstances of 'vhe act ; for perhaps it is not Why acta 
correct to say that the acts of an^er or desire are done from 
involuntary. For if so, in the first place, no other f^J^ *" 
living creature except man, and no children, will are not in- 
be voluntary agents ; and in the second place, voluntary. 
we may ask the question, is no one of the acts of 22. 
desire or anger, which we do, done voluntarily ? or 
are the goed-on^sdone voluntarily, but the bad ones 

involuntarily ? or is i^-ntML riflinnlnna ipr'msLlcf^. such 

distinctions, when the _ cause "^orib otK is o ng and 
the>4Miuie ? Perhaps, too^It^ absurd to call objects 23, 
of proper desire involuntary ; and in some cases it 
is right to be angry, and some things it is right to 
de^re, as health and learning ; but things involun- 
^ry seem to be pain^l, whilst things done from 
desire are pleasant, ^gain, what is the difference 24. 
with respect to mvoluntariness between the faultis / 
that are committed on prmciple and in anger "i ^ ' 
for both are to be ftvoided : and the i^oaetional 
p§asiii»s appear to be no less naturally belonging 
to man; and therefore irration al actions e<]pally 
Jbdbang--ip_j3ma,^ It is absurd, therefore^ to c^ll 
these actions involuntary. 
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CHAP. 11. 
What iff the nature of deliberate Prtferenee, 
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The nature of the voluntary and the involuntary 1. " 
having been described, the next thing is, that we ^poaiptm^ 
shoald examine the object of delibemte prefer- ~"">^«>^e'i* 
(mfia^ for it appears to be most mtimately con- jj jg ^^j^_ 
Tiec ted w ith virtue, and even more than actions Iq mov ov 
be a test of "^SSScter. Now, deliberate preference raMp ^1, 
Qppetaca to be* voluntary, but not the same as ^'the 
r<AxmUay/* but ^*tiift voluntary* isjaore^extensuLpe : 
for both childi*en and other bein^ participate in 
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yj tli6 voluntary, but Dot in delibeixite preference \ 
t and we call sudden and unpremeditated acts voluii - 
taiy, biT we do not say that they wore done froni 
deliberate preference. But those' who say that it 
is desire, or aoger, or voliUon, or any o^Hnion, 
3. do not seem to speak correctly. For deliberate 
l\'by it V preference is not shared by irrational beings; but 
'1.'))^^ ' desire and anger are ; and the incontinent man 
^^^^' acts from desire, and not from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; and the continent man, on the other hand, 
acts from deliberate preference, and not from desire. 
And desire is opposed to deliberate prderence, but 
not to desire ; and desire is conversant with the 
pleasant and painful, but deliberate preference with 
^ neither. Still less is it anger ; for acts done from 
Why it is anger do not at all seem done from deliberate pre> 
not ^w/ioc. ference. Nor yet is it volition, although it appears 
• Vjft^pproach very near it ; for there is no deliberate 
isnot^ ^preference of imp oMJbilitieii ; iand if any person 
/3ouX»;<Ttj:. SKoiM" Miy'ihatne deliberately preferred tbem, he 
woidd be thought a fool; but there is volition of 
impossibilities, as of immortality. And there is 
volition about things which cannot by. any-possi- 
v^ bffity be per formed bv xme's self : as, that a par- 
tfqiimr .actor, or-wrestler^ jfhojoIdga^jQu^ jrictory ; 
but no person Hft1ilv>va|.p1y prftfer g such things a? 
these, bnt only such things as he thinks may come 
6. {o pass v>y v»iq ty^^ ftg^"^ But, frurther, volition 
is rathgnlof the end, and deHberate, preferenc e of 
the means ; for instuice, we wish to be in health, 
bnt we deliberately pr^er the means of becoming 
so; and we^wish to be happy, andT say so; but 
it is not a suitable expression to say, we deliberately 
prefer it ; for, in a word, there appears to be no 
deliberate preference in matters which i^e^out of 
our power. 
m^ Kor yet can it be opinion ; for opinion seems to 
Why it be about all objects, and on things eternal and 
ii not ^c;s. impossible, just as much as on things which are in 
our own power; and opinions are divided accoi'ding 
to their truth and falsehood not according ta 
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vice a nd virtue ; but the contrary is tl.e case with g, 
•leliberate preference. But, perhaps, no one says Why uoc 
it is the same as r/pinion generally ; but it is not some 
even the same sa any pairticular opinion ; for we P^f*^'.^"'** 
get .our charact^? £rom our del iber ate preference of ) . 
things good or ^ad,^ and not from our opinions. ^^ 
And we S^berately prefer to take a thing, or not 9. 
to take it^ or something of this kind ; but we form 
an opinion as to what a thing is, or to whom it is 
tidvantageous, or how ; but we do not form aii 
opinion at all about taking or not taking it ; and 
deliberate preference is rather pi'aised for its being 
directed to a right obj ect, or for being rightlydirected, [^ ' 
but opinion, for its being true. And we deliberatelyv i o. 
prgfiBT-^ose things which we most certjdnfy_knpw| . 
toJffgQpod, but we form opinions about those things _. 
wliich we do not know for certain. And it does not 
appear that the same people are the best both in 
forming opiaions, and in exercising deliberate pre- 
ference ; but some are good in opinion, but through 
vice prefer not what they ought. But whether opi- -W. 
iiion arises before deliberate preference, or whether 
it follows upon it, matters not ; for this is not the 
}K)int which we are investigating, but whether it 
is the same with any opinion. What, then, is its 
. genufli, and what its species, since it is not any of 
the things we have mentioned 1 It seems, in fiict, 
voluntary ; but not everything which is voluntary 
is the object of deliberate preference, but only that nyhonnna 
whi ch has been prev iously the object of dehbexu- *Rnition. 
4iionj „f or ddib^ate preforence is joined with x&B^aqn ^P^* ^f^- 
aSdrmJ^fiOiS^ and its name seems to signify that ^^^' "'^^' 
it 18 somewhat chosen before other things. 



CHAP. III. 

Jieipeeiins; Deliberation^ and the Object of Deliberation, 

But do men deliberate about eveivChing, and iis !. 
ever}'thing an object of deliberation, or are there 'I'^ingf 
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which some thiugs about whidi there is no ileliberaiion 1 

cannot be 3^t perhaps we must call that an objec" of delibe- 
^^^i^^'ij^tion, about which, not a fool or a madman, but a 
Sovxl rejisonable man would deliberate. About tilings 

2. eternal no man deliberates, as about the world, 
or the diagonal and tho side of a square/ th:t 
they are incommensurable ; nor yet about things in 
motion, which always go on in the same manner, 
whether it be from necessity, or nature, or any 
other cause, as the solstices and the sunrise ; nor 
yet about things wluch are different at different 
times, as droughts and showers ; nor about things 
acddental, as the finding of a treasure; nor yet 
about eveiytliing human, as no Lacedaemonian 
deliberates how the Scytldans might be best go- 
verned; for none of these things could be done 

3. through our own agency. jblSl we deliberate about 

^ those^julOfidaUif-IHdti^^ pur 03£ P 

pg}i^8ii ; and these are the cases which remain ; foi 
the principles of causation appear to be, Nature 

^ Necessity, and Chance ; and, besides these. Mind, 
and all that takes place through the agency of man. 
But each individual man deliberates about those 
subjects of action which are in hj^ pwn pnw^r 
And respecting the exact and self-sufficient sciences, 
there is no deliberation; as respecting letters, foi 

4. we do not doubt how we ought to write. But 
Object- we deliberate about all those things which hiq )pen^ 
matter of I ][,y fgir own mppniy and npt_always in the_sa£pLe 

^* ' ''' L_maimer ; as about the art of medicine, offinance, ^ 
and the art of navigation, more than gymnastics, 
inasmuch as it is less exactly desciibed : and — 
likewise about the rest ; and more about the arts 
than the sciences ;B for we debate more about 

' The diagonal and side of a square are incommensurable ; 

for let the side = a, then the diagonal = ^2 • a, and ^2 
cannot be expressed by a finite number. 

^ We debate more about the arts than the sciences, because 
the former are concerned with contingent matter, the latter 
with necessary matter. Still, howerer, the Greeks divided the 
Mienoes into dxpi^tlg and aroxatTTiKai^ and of thesti the latter 
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thorn. But deliberation takes place ia the case 
of things that generally happen, but respecting 
which it is uncertain how they may turn out, and 
in which there is indefiniteness. But we take ( 
advice of others on great matters, bepause wa .6ovAjr jj, 
distrust ourselves, as unable to decide with sulfi- conceraiug 
cient accuracy. And we do not deliberate about "^*"*** 
ends, but aboutmfijgjyiuf'for the physician does not * 
deliberate whether he shall heal, nor the orator 
whether he shall persuade, nor the lawgiver whether 
he shall make good laws, nor anybody else about 
the end; but having determined on some end, 
they deliberate how and by what means it may be ; 
effected. 

And if it appears that it may be done by y. 
more means tluoi one, they next deliberate by ^' 
which it may be done most easi ly and honourably ; 
but if it can be accomplished by one means, ho^ it 
can be done by this, and by what means thjgLcan 
be effected, until they arriyg. at the first'^use, ** 

which is the last in the analysis ; for he wFd delibe- 

rates appears to investigate and analyze the subject 

like a mathematical problem, in the way that we 

have mentioned. Now, not all investigation seems g. 

to be deliberation, as the investigations of mathe- It dififers 

matics ; but every deliber ation is an investigation ; Jjo™ invct- 

and the last thing in the analysis is the first in the ^'S****^' 

execution. And if men come to an impossibility, 

they leave off dehberating ; as, for example, if 

money is necessary, but it is impossible to get it ; 

but if it appears possible, they set about acting. 

For those things which can be done through ouri 

dwin^ncy aureT'possible ; for those things which 

happen by means of our Mends, happen in some : 

sense through our own agency; for the principle'^ 

u in ours dves. But sometimes the instruments, 

and sometimes the use of them, are the subject of 9. 

investigation, and in like manner in the other 

categories^ sometimes we investigate by whose as- 

0.*joii8 are capable of being made tbe subjects of deliberatiov 

Seft oa the subject of deUberation. Rbet. Book I. c. iv. . ' ., 
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fidsiaiice, and sometimes how, or by wliat means, 
herefore, as we have tiaid, it seems that man is the 
ori;nn x^Lall actions : bnt deliberation is about those 
811,14^^ ^^ m^I conduct which are in one's own 
power ; but actjpajfl are for the sake of other things. 
10 TheVnd, therefore, cannot be -a subject oLdelibera- 

BovXevTov lion, but thejafianaj^BOr yfit^flrft pftrfj^nilmeg the 

IS not the qIj^^^ q{ deliberation : as whether this is a loaf or 

whether it is baked as it ought ; for these points 

belong to the proyince of sensual perception, and 

if a man is always deliberating, he vnil go on for 

H. ever. Now, the object of deliberation and that oi' 

novXivTov deliberate preference are the same, except that 

^rbv^^"^ the object of deliberate preference has already 

differ. heen restricted in its meaning ; for ^^at- whiijn 

. after jdeliberation is pr^erred, ^«30. oKJAr*t. nf At^ 

libemte preference ; for every persoiL^x sgusea^ to 

deliberate how he shall act, when he ^Tera Jjift 

pmidple to himself, and his ruling part \ for it is 

1 2^1 tE& which diSliBenittely prefers. But tMs is clear 

from the ancient forms of government also, which 

Homer mentions in his poems ;^ for the kings used 

to refer to the people those measures which they 

had decided to be preferable. Now, since the ob- 

ject of deliberate preference is the object of delibe- 

ra^n and of d^re, and for things in our own power, 

I it follows that deliberate preference is ^del iberate 

Upoalctinf desire of things in ov/r povier; for having made our 

defined. ' Idedmon after deliberation, we ^sare a ccording to 

our deliberation. Now, let deliberate preference 

have been sufficiently described in outline, and 

its object stated, and that it is respecting the 

means. 

^ See for example Horn. II. ii. 66, Pope's translation. 
*' Th' assembly placed, the king of men expressed 
The counsels lab'ring in his artful breast. 
Friends and confederates ! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear." 
The illustration of which Aristotle here makes use reminds us 
of the psychical theory of Plato : for he compares the ra- 
tional part of the soul to kings, as though it possessed a divine 
right of ruling and advising ; and the appeHtive part to th< 
people whose duty it is to listen and obey. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Respeeiing Volition f and the object oftt. 

That volition is of th e end , has been stated ; Jjiia. 
to some it appears to be of the good, and to others Whether 
of the apparent good. Now the conchision to which ^^® object 
they come who say that the object of volition is the i^ovXtirbv* 
good, will be, that iVhat he wishes who chooses in- is the real' 
cdflSectly, is no object of volition at all (for if it is or appareot 
to be an object of volition, it must also be good ; |*^* 
, .' but it might be, if it so happens, bad) ; but according * 
to those who, on the other hand, tell us that the 
object of volition is the apparent good, there will be 
no naitiiral objec t of voli tion, but only that which 
Bg gaas to each person to be so ; and different things 
appear so to different persons, and as it might 
happen, contrary things. 

Now if these accounts are imsatisfactory, must 3* 
we then say that, abstractedly, and in reality, the Question 
good is the object of volition, and to each indi- ^° ^® ' 
vidua], that which to him appears to be so 1 That 
the good man's object of voHtion is the real good, 
but the bad man's anything which he may happen 
to think good ? Just as in the case of the body, 4. 
those things are wholesome to persons in a good Cases of 
state of body, which are in reality wholesome, "***°8T» 
but different things to persons diseased ; and like- 
wise things bitter and sweet, and warm and heavy, 
and everything else; for the good man judges 
everything rightly, and in every case the truth 
appears so to him ; for there are certain things 
honourable and pleasant in every habit. And per- 5, 
haps the principal difference between the good and 
the bad man is that the good man sees the truth in 
every case, since_h@.is, as it were, the rule and 
measure of it. But the generality of mankind ^, . . . 
seem to be deceived by pleasure ; for it appears to jej astray' 
be the good, though it is not so : and therefore by pleasure. 
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men choose what is pleasant, under the idea that 
it is good^ and avoid pain, as an eviL 



CHAP. Y. 



Virtue 
proved to 
E>e Yolon- 
tary. 



L^ 



Reasons 
why Vice 
18 also Y0< 
luntary. 



V 



First 
reason. 



Thai Viriue» and Vices are voluntary,^ 

1. Now the end being an object of volition, and the 
means oMgct^qf deliberation and deliberate pre- 
ference, Che actions which^ jregard^-ihese nxjist be in 
a^2Q£daaice withj^feliberaj te prefere yi^*^^ and joilmi- 
^uy ; and the energies of the virtues are conversant 
with these. Aiid virtue also nmfit.be in our own 
power : and in like manner vice : for wherever we 
have the power to do, we have also the power not 
to do ; and wherever we have the power not to 

2. ^Oy we have also the power to do. So that if it be 
in our power to do a thing, wliich is honourable, to 

# leave it undone, which is disgraceful, will be in our 
power likewise ; and if it be in our power to leave 
a thing undone, which is honourable, to do it, which 
is disgraceful, is in our power likewise. But if the 
doing things honourable and disgraoeM be ill our 
power, and the abstaimng from them be likewise in 
our power (and this is the meaning of being good 
and bad), then. the. being good and badjadU-be in 
our power also. 

3. But as to the saying, that " No person is will- 
ingly wicked, nor unwillingly happy," it seems 
partly true, and partly feJse ; for no one is im- 
willingly happy ; but vice is voluntary. Or else 
we must contradict what we have just said, and 

^ The freedom of the will in the case of vice as well as 
▼irtue, forms a most important subject of investigation, be- 
cause, although Greek philosophers generally allowed that 
virtue was voluntary, still Socrates held that vice was involun- 
tary. The reader is recommended to study attentively, in 
connection with this part of the subject, Butler's Anidogy, 
Part I. c. vi., " On the opinion of necessity as influencing 
practice ;" and also his Sermons on Human Natnre. 
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deny that man is the origiii ana the parent of 
bis actions, as of his children. But if tins appear 4, 
true, and we have no other principles to which we 
may refer onr actions than those which are in our 
own power, then those things, the principles of Second 
which are in our own power, are thems^xes also reason. 
in our own power, and voluntary. : ^d testimony 
seems UTEeoome to this statement both by private 
pearsons individually, and by legislators themselves ; 
for they chastise and punish those who do wicked 
deeds, unless they do them upon compulsion, or 
through an ignorance for which they are them- 
selves to blame j and they confer honour on those 
who do good actions, with a view to encouraging 
the one and restraining the other. And yet no 5. 
person encourages us to do those things which are 
neither in our own power, nor voluntary, consider- 
ing it not worth while to persuade us not to be 
hot, or cold, or himgry, or anything of this kind ; 
for we shall suffer them all the same. For they g. 
punish people even for ignorance itself, if th^ ap- First / 

p eartob e the cause of th eir o wn ij o pioranc e ; just as objection 
the punishment is double for drunken people ; for J^'^chmigUt 
the principle is in themselves, since it was in their a^"^'. 
o wn pow er not to get drunk, and this i s the cause 
oljt}imrJgDi2xance. And they punish those who are 7^ 
Ignorant of anything in the laws, which they ought 
to know, and which is not difficult j^ and likewise in 
all other cases in which they appear to be ignorant 
through negligence, on the ground that it was in 
their 0^1 power not to be ignorant ; for they had 
it in their own power to pay attention to it. But 
perhaps a person is unable to give his attention ; g^ 
but they are themselves the causes of their inability. Second 
by living in a dissipated manner ; ^ and persons are olijection. 

^ Ignorantia juris nocet, ignorantia facti non nocet, is a 
w^-known axiom of jurists. 

' Reason and revelation alike teach us the awful truth thait 
tin derdses a deadening effect on the moral perception e^ 
fi|^ and wrong. Ignorance may be pleaded as an excuse, 
hit not that ignorance of which man is himself the cause* 
Sotoh Ignorance is the result of wilful sin. This corrupts thr 

r2 
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bhemselvea tlie cause of their beingjtuy«8t, by per- 
^ forming bad actions,, and of being intemperate, by 

passmgliheir time in drinking-bouts and such-like ; 
for energies of any description make men of such 
a character : but this is clear fix>m those who prac- 
tise any exercise or course of conduct ; for they 
• 9. continue energizing. Nqw^ to be ignorant that by 
enM^^zingjon^eyeiy su^ectjlh^ are produced, 

10. sJi^Qwsa^ man to be utterly devoid of sense. And 
Vicious further, it is absurd to suppose that the man who 

firmed^" does uDJust actions does not wish to become un- 
voluntary, just, or that the man '^o does intemperate actions 
and why. does not wish to become intemperate. But if any 
one without involuntary ignorance does those acts, 
from doing which he "vpll become unjust, he must 
be unjust voluntarily ; nevertheless, he will not be 
able to leave off being unjust, and to become just, 
when he pleases; for the sick man cannot be- 
come well, even though it so happen that he is 
voluntarily ill, owing to an incontinent life, and from 

11. disobedience to physicians. At the time, therefore, 
it was in his own power not to be ill, but when he 
has allowed himself to become iU, it is. no longer in 
his own power ; just as it is no longer in the power 
of a man who has thrown a stone, to recover it ; 
and yet the throwing and casting it was in his 
own power ; for the origin of the action was in his 
own power ; a^d thus in the beginning it was in 
the power of the unjust and the intemperate man 
not to become such; and therefore they are so 
voluntarily ; but when they have become so, it is no 
longer in their own power to avoid being so. 

12. But not only are the faults of the soul voluntary, 
Third rea- |^^^ ^ some persons those of the body are so like- 
wise, and with these we find fa\ilt ; for no person 
finds fkuh with' those that are ugly by nature, 
but only with those who are so through want of 

moral sense, hardens the heart, destroys the power of con- 
science, and afflicts us with judicial blindness, so that wu 
actually Icse at last the pv wer of seeing the things which 1m^- 
long unto our peace. 
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gymnastic exercises or througli carelessness. The IS, 
^fieis~~tlie same with weakness and mutilation; 
for no person would blame a man who is born^ 
blind, or who is blind from disease, or a blow, but 
would rather pity him ; but everybody would 
blame the man who is blind from drunkenness, or 
any other intemperance. Now of the faults of the 
Jjfldjit those which are in our own power are blamed, 
but thoafijwhich are not in our own power are not 
blamed, And if tins is'true, it will follow that in 
the case of fa\ilts of every other description those 
which are blamed must be in^ur own power. 

But if any one should say that all men aim at 14. 
the apparent good, but that they have not power '^^}^. 
over their own imagination, and that, according ° -^^^ '*^° 
to the character of each individual, is the end which 
presents itself to him ; if, as we have said, every 
person is in sqme way f he cause of his own habit, 
he will be in some way the cause of his. own , 
i magina tion. But if no one is to himself the 15. 
cause of his doing bad actions, but he does them Fourth 
through ignorance of the end, thinking that by oyection. 
these means he will have what is best ; and that 
the aiming at the end by which he judges well, 
and will choose the true good, is not a matter of 
choice, but that it is neogssary for a man to be 
bonuBsdthr-ity-as with the faculty of sight ; and he 
is well gifted by nature, who is bom with this 
good faculty j (for he will have a most honourable 
and excellent thing, and one which he cannot get 
or learn from any other person, but which he must 
have just as he has it by nature, and to have this 
well and excellently by nature constitutes perfect 
and true natui-al goodness ;) if this be true, how 
can virtue be more voluntary than vice 1 for to 
both the good and the bad man alike the end is, by 
nature, or in some way apparent and laid down : 
and _i^6«ing eTerythiig eL to this, they act ac- ■ 
cordingly. .Whether then the end does not appear i^^ 
by nature to every man of one kind or other, but Fourth 
fclie hs^ht in which it presents itself depends in reason. 
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flome_ i{ieas!Qyre_up^a^hm or whether the eud 

u by nattore fixed, and from the good mail's p^ 

fifWTOTig thA inflft.TifiLjPAlny^t^,ri1y, y^ue IS Voluiitarj ; 

^^y\ m both cases vice is just as voluntary as yirtue ; 
for the bad man is just jjuiwirh a volimtary agent 

17. in his actions as tlw^good man. If then, as is said, 
Fifth rca- the virtues are voluntary,^(for we are in some seifflBT 
^^' joint causes of our habits, and fix>m our beiDg.o£ a 

. , certain character, we propose to ourselves the same 
^ kind of end,) the vices must be volimtary also , 

18. for they are just as much so as the virtues. Now 
"'®"" about the virtues we have spoken generally j we 
f^m^d up ^^® ^^ ^ outline, as it were, that they are mean 

* states, and that they are habits ; we have stated 
from what things they derive their origin, and that 
these things they are themselves apt to pract ise ; 
that they are in our own power, that they are 
voluntary, and that they are under the direction 
of right reason. 

19. But the actions and the habits are not in the 
Habits not game manner voluntary ; for we are masters of our 
u^tionsT *^io^s from the beginning to the end, since we 

- ' know the particulars; but we are masters only of 
tho begnning of our habits ; but the addition of 
particimrs we are not aware o^ as we are in the case 
of sicknesses ; but because it was in our jjower to 
make this or that use of particulars iii me first 

20. instance, on this account they are voluntary. Let 
us then take up the virtues again separately, and 
state what they are, what their subjects are, and. 
how they are virtues ; and it will be at the same 
time clear how many there are : and first of 
courage. 



CHAP. YL 

The d^nition of Couraye. 



1. Now that courage is a mean state on the subjects 
Connge. of fear and confidence has been already made appa* 
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lent : but it is evident that we feai* things terrible ; 
and these are, to speak generally, evils ; and there- 
fore people define fear " the expectation of eviL" Fear. 
Now we fear all evils, as disgrace, poverty, disease, 2. 
Mendlessnass, and death. But the brave man does 
not appear to have to do with all evils ; for some it 
is right and good to fear, and not to fear them is 
dis^EU^fdl, as, for example, not to fear disgrace ; for 
be who fears this is a worthy and modest man, and 
be who does not fear it is shameless. But by some 
people he is called brave, metaphorically; for he 
bears some resemblance to the brave man ; for the 
brave man too is fearless. But poverty, perhaps, 3. 
and disease, and all those things wlyifik do not hap- Moral 
pen from vice, or our qwn'faulVit is not right to ^'^"^ 
fear^ but yet the man who is fearless in these 
things is not brave. But him, too, we call so, from 
the resemblance ; for some who in war are cowards, 
are liberal, and behave with courage under pecu- 
niary losses. Nor yet is a man a coward if he 4. 
is afraid of insult to his children and wife, or of 
envy, or anything of this kind ; nor is he brave if 
he feels confidence when about to be scourged.™ 
Wl^atflort of fe aifril things, then, has the coui-ageous 5, 
man to do ydth ; the greatest ? for no man is more Cases in 
able than he is to undergo terrible things ; but death j'hich the 
is the most terrible of all things ; for it is a limit ;° gh^J^^^^^ 
and it is thought that to the dead there is nothing ^age. 
beyond, either good or bad. And yet the brave man 6. 
does not appear to have to do with death in every Death is 0o. 
form ; aa at sea, and in disease. With what kinds yp^^<'^^^* 
of deaths then 1 Is it with the most honourable 1 Courage 
But those that occur in war are of this kind, for in is not 
war the danger is the greatest and most honourable, shown in 
The public honours that are awarded in states and ^g^^*°^ 
by monarchs attest this. 

Properly, then, he who in the case of an honour- g. 

* Ariatotle is here alluding to the seTerities of the Lace- 
demonian law. 

■ Mora ultima linea rerurn* — Hor. See on this subject, 
Bote, Boo)c I. chap, ii, ^ . '^ 
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1^ able deatli, and under circumstances close at hand 

wliidijgaise death, is fearlesp, may be called courage- 
ous j and the dangers of war are, more than any 
9. others, of this description. Not but that the brave 
The cha- j^^^^ jg fearless at sea, and in sickness ; but not 
wSore not ^^ *^® same cause as seamen ; for the brave give 
truly cou- ^P ^ hope of safety, and are grieved at such a 
rageous. kind of death 7T)nt seamen are sanguine, because 
10. of their experience. Moreover, brave men show 
manliness in cases where there is room for exerting 
themselves, and in which death k honourable ; but 
in such deaths as those above-mentioned there is 
neither one of these conditions nor the other. 



CHAP. VII. 



0/ ihe Brave Many and those who are in the eairemei on 

either side of Bravery. 

<^*Upa 1. But the terrible is not to all persons the same ; and 
ipoUpa there is something which we say is beyond the 
vTrep ai/- ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ y^^^^ ^^ therefore, is terrible to 

2. every man, at least to every man of sense. But 
tear dv those which are within the power of man to bear 
Opuwov. differ in magnitude, and in being some greater and 

some less ; and circumstances which cause con 
fidence differ likewise. But the brave man is fear- 
less, as becomes a man ; therefore at such things 
^ he will feel fear ; but he will bear up, as far as 
. right and reason dictate, for the., sake of what is 
honourable ; for there is this same end to all the 

3. virtues. But it is possible for these tEhgs to be 
feared too much and too little, and, again, for 
things not terrible to be feared as if they were so. 
But of faults, one is that the thing itself is not 
right j another, that the manner is not right; 
another, that the time is not right, and so on; 
and the case is similar with respect to things that 

4«jBause confidence. Now he who bears bravely, and 
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who fears what he oughtj^ and from the right mo- 



Brave man 

defined. 



tive, and in the right manner, and at the right 
time, and feels confidence in likfi-inanner, is brave. 
For the brave man suffers and acts just as. the 
nature of the case demands, and right reason war- 
rants. 

3utjthe end. of every energy is that which is ac- 5. 
<!cordmg to t he habi t ; and courage is that which is 
I 'sr honourajJgjLD. the case of the brave man*; such 
' • therefore is his end ; for everything is defined by 
its end. For the sake, therefore, of whatjsjionour- 
a^e,.the brave man bears and performs those things ^ 
whi^^Jaelong to courage. But of those who are in 6. 
the extreme of excess there are two kinds, one who ^^'°^7n 
is excessive in fearlessness, who is not named (and '''''' 
we have before stated, that many of these extremes 
are not named) ; but he (if, as is said of the Celts,o 
he fears nothing, neither earthquake nor waves) may 
be called mad or insensate. The other, who is ex- y. 
cessive in his confidence in terrible circumstances, 
is rash ; and the rash man is thought to be arro- epavug, 
gant, and a pretender to courage. He then wishes 
to seem what the courageous man is in terrible cir- 
cumstances ; wherever he can, therefore, he imitates 
him. Most of these, therefore, are at once bold and 
cowardly ; for though they are bold in these cases, 
yet they do not bear up under circumstances of 
terror. But he who is excessive in fear is a cow- g. AuXoi 
ard ; for he has all the attendant characteristics of 
fearing what he ought not, and as he ought not, 
and so forth ; besides, he is deficient in confidence ; 
but where he is called upon to bear pain, he more 
especially shows that he is in excess. Now the 
coward is desponding, for he fears ever3rthing ; but 
the brave man is just the reverse, for confidence 
belongs to the sanguine temper. With the ?^iTnft fflib- 9. AnXbg, 
jesta^therefore, are conversant the characters of the ^^/>a(rigfUii 



® Aristotle makes similar mention of the Celts (Eudem. 
Eth. ill. !,) : — olov oi KiXrol rrpog rd KVfiara 'owXa diravr&at 
XatSvTtc. See also .£lian, Var. Hist. zii. 23 : Strabo, vii. 
p. 293 (jCardwelt). 
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at Epilog ^ward, t|ie rash, and tlie brave man, but they a n^^ 
all conver- differen tly ^^°t^°^^ -yrjti^ ^i^ooponf to them ; for the 
sant with ^^^ gpg|. ^^^ ^^ excess and defect ; the other is in 
things. ^ *^® mean, and as he ought to be ; the rash are pre- 
cipitate, and though beforehand they are full of 
eagerness, yet in the midst of dangers they stand — 
aloof; the brave are in action full of spirit, but 

10. beforehand tranquil. As we said, therefore, courage 
is a mean state with respect to subjects of con- 
fidence and terror ; i. e. in those which ha^e been 
specified ; and it chooses and bears up, because it is 
honourable to do so, or because it is disgracefuTfiSlP'**^^ 

11. to do so. But to die, and thus avoid poverty or 
Suicide Jove, or anything painful, is not the part of a brave 
*o *^*cSce ^^^' ^^* rather of a coward ; for it is cowardice to 

avoid trouble ; and the suicide does not undergo 
death because it is honourable, but in order to avoid 
evil. Such, then, is the nature of courage. 



1 



CHAP. VIII. 

Five other Forms of Courage. 

1. There: are, besides this, five other ferms of courage 
Five spu- spoken of : first, the political, for it is most like 

rf ^uS *™« <»«««« ; f''' <^ti^°« ^^"^ *« y^dergo dangers, 

UoXiTucTj, ^^ accoimt of the rewards and punishments enacted 

by law, to avoid reproach and to obtain distinction. 

2. And for this reason those nations appear to be the 
most valiant, among whom cowards are disgraced, 
and brave men honoured ; and it is characters ot 
this kind that Homer makes the heroes of his 

? poems, as Diomede and Hector, — " Polydamas will 

be the first to load me with reproacL"? And 
Diomede says, " For Hector will one day say, when 
speaking among the Trojans, The son of Tydeua 

3. beneath my hand." But this most nearly resem* 

'' ' 1* See Horn. II. xxii. 100, or Pope's translation, Une 140; 

and Till. 148, or Pope, line 179. 
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Ues tlie courage before meixtione d, becau se it arises 
from virtue ; for it arises frpmshame, and the de- 
sire of wbat is honourable, that is, 4istinction, and 
fix)in shunning reproach, which is disgraceful. But 4, 
one might class with these those who are com- 
pelled by their commanders to fight ; but they 
are worse, inasmuch as they do it, not from sliame, 
but from fear, and in order to avoid, not what is 
disgracefiil, but what is painful ; for those who have 
power over them comp el them, as H ector says, 
" Whomsoever 1 shall find crouching far away 
from the battle, it shall not be in his power to 
escape the dogs/"^ and those who issue orders to 
them, and stnke them if they retreat, do the same ; 
also those who* draw up their men in front of 
trenches, or things of the kind, for they all use 
compxdsion 'J a man must therefore be brave, not 
because he is compelled, but because it is honourable 
to be so. 

Again, experience on every subject appears to be 5. 
a kind of courage ; whence even Socrates thought *Ek rrje 
that courage TVas a science.^ Now some people are ^/«T«piai, 
experienced in one thing, and some in another ; 
and in warlike matters soldiers are experienced ; 
for there seem to be many things in war new* to 

4 There are two passages in the Iliad which bear a close 
resemblance to this ; one in which Agamemnon is speaking 
(11. ii. 391 ; Pope, 466) ; the other in which the words are 
Hector's (II. xv. 348 ; Pope, 396). 

' Herodotus, in his account of the battle of Thermopylae, 
(yii. 223), says that the Persian officers stood behind the troops 
with whips, and with them drove the men onwards against the 
enemy. 

' The moral theory of Socrates was, that as virtue was the 
wjy w ay to happiness, and no one could be willingly his own 
msmy, so no one could dp wrong willingly. Hence, whoever 
iid wrong did it through ignT>rance of right, and therefore 
Tirtae resolved itself into science (iirKTrrifiri). Courage, there- 
fore, being a virtue, would be, according to this theory, a 
science likewise 

* It is doubtful whether the reading here should be Katvii 
(things new), or Kivd (groundless terrors). The following 
expressions, — inania belU (Tacit. Hist. ii. 69), and scis enim 
dia qondam iravucd, dici item rd K€vd tov froXsfiov (Cic. ad 
Attic. ▼. 20), support the latter reading. On the other hand^ 
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other men, with which soldiers, more than any one 
olse, have become acquainted. They therefore ap- 
pear courageous, because all other people ai'e not 
aware of the nature of these things ; besides, 
through theii* experience they are better able to 
do, and not to suffer, and to protect themselves, 
and to wound others, because they are able to use 
dexterously their arms, and because they have such 
arms as are best adapted for offence and defence. 

6. In battle, therefore, they are like armed men 
against unarmed, and like professional wrestlers 
against amateurs ; for in conflicts of this kind, it is 
not the bravest men, but those who have the 
greatest strength, and who are in the best state of 

7. body, who make the best fighters. Now regular 
troops become cowardly when the danger sm'passes 

V fheir experience, and when they are inferior in ' 
numbers or equipments ; for they are the first to 
fly ; but a native militia stands its ground, and 
dies, which happened in the Hermaeum ;^ for to 
them flight is disgraceful, and death is preferable to 
such safety; wh3e the others only expose them- 
selves to danger at the beginning, under the idea 
that they are superior ; but when they discover 
the true state of the case they fly, because they 
\, fear de.ath more than disgrace. But this is not the 
character of the courageous man. 

8. Again, some people refer anger to courage ; for 
Be ^vfiov, ii^QQQ yfi^Q aj.e borne on by anger, like wild beasts, 

against those who have wounded them, are thought 
to be courageous ; because courageous men have the 
appearance of being under the influence of anger ; 

vofjiiffavreg ovk aWo rt tivai to Kaivhv rov TroXkfioVf k, r. X. 
(Thucyd. iii. 30), is in favour of the former. And this, Came- 
rarius, Cardwell, and MicLelet prefer. Bekker, however, 
adopts the latter reading. 

" The Greek scholiast infcrms us that the Hermaeum was 
an open space in the city of Coronsea, in Boeotia. Here the 
Coronseans, assisted by some Boeotian auxiliary troops, fought 
an engagement with Nonarchus the Phocian, who had got 
possession of the citadel. In this battle the native troops 
stood their ground, and were all killed to a man ; the auziU- 
furies fled, on hearing of the death of one of their generals. 
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for anger is a tlung whicli above all others is apt 
to rush into dangers; whence Homer also says — 

— " it infused strength into his soul." 
— — " it aroused his fury and rage." 

*• he breathed stem fury thro* his nostrils." 

" his blood boUed."^ 

For all such-signs^ as these seem to denote the 
ronsing and awakening of anger! Now brave men i» 
act for the sake of what is honourable ; and anger 
co-operates with them; but beasts act from pain; • 
for it is owing to their being struck or frightened ; 
at least when they happei^ to be in a wood or a 
marsh, they do not attack. Now it is not courage 
in them to rush into danger, because they are im- 
pelled by pain or rage, without foi^eseeing anything 
of the danger they incur. Since, according to such 
an idea, even asses would be brave when they are 
hungry ; for even when they are beaten they do 
not leave their pasture ; and adulterers also do 
many acts of daring through lust. Therefore those 
who from pain or jrage are urged forward into 
danger are not brave. But that form of courage lo, 
which owes its origin to anger, appears to be more 
physical than the other forms ; but when dejibergite 
preferejice and the proper motive are added, it 
becomes real courage. And men who are angry 
suffer pajjj, and when they have have satisfied their 
vengeance they feel pleasure ; but those whose 
courage is owing to this feeling, are fond of fight- 
ing, but not really courageous ; for they do not act 
from the motive of the honourable, nor according 
to the suggestion of reason," but in obedience to 
passion, and yet their courage bears a strong re- 
semblance to real courage. 

Nor yet are the sanguine courageous ; for they 11. 
feel confidence in dangers, because they have 01 f ^iX««» 
been victorious many times and bver many oppo- ^^' 
nents; but they resemble the courageous, because 

^ The fourth quotation does not occur in either the Iliad or 
Odyssey, but in Theocritus, Id. x. 15. — MicheleL T^ 
xoXiriica, are forces composed of citizens (froXtrai). CN 
vrpariMrac, are hired auxiliaries, o? mercenaries. 
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both axe §£t_to feel confidence; tat conrageoua 
men are apt to feel confidence from the above-men- 
tioned causes, and men of sanguine temperament 
because they believe themselves superior, and ex- 
pect that no evil will happen to them ; and this 
is^ the case with drunken men ; for they become 
sanguine ; but when things happen contrary to 

12. their expectation, they fly. >"Now it was said to be 
the part of the brave man to withstand everything 
which is or which appears to be terrible to man, 
because it is honourable to do so, and disgraceful 

13. not to do so. And therefore, also, it appears to be 
characteristic of a brave man to be fearless and 
imperturbable in cases of sudden danger, rather 
than in those which are previously expected ; for it 
arises more from habit, and less from preparation ; 
for in the case of things previously expected, a 
man might prefer 'them from calculation and 
rea^n, but in thiogs nne^peeted, from Jiabitr- 

' 14. Again the ignorant appear courageous, and are 
'E5 ay- not fer removed from the sanguine ; but they are 
volaQ, worse, inasmuch as they make no estimate at all 
of the danger, whilst the others-do ; for which rea- 
15. son they stand their ground for awhile.' But men 
who have been deceived fly, as soon as they dis- 
cover that the case is different from what they 
suspected ; as was the case with the Argives when 
they fell among the Lacedaemonians, mistakix^ 
them for Sicyonians.^ We have now given the 
chai'acter of the really brave, and of those who are 
only apparently so. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of certain features peculiar to Courage. 

1. But though courage is conversant with confidence 
Courage m^^j f^gj,^ j^ jg j^^^ equally conversant with both, 

conrert ^^* ^'^^^ more to do with fearfrd things : for he who 

MBnt with w See the Hellenics of Xenophon, Book VI. c. iy. sec 10. 
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in these tases is undisturbed, and wJLo feels as lie <ito€epd 
opght in them, is more truly brave than he who ti»Mi^aji- 
feels aa he ought on subjects of confidence. Now ^°^*"* 
men are called brave for bearing painful things ; it is pain- 
and hence it follows also that courage id attended M, and 
with^pwui and is justly paised ; for it is more diffi- ™oue diffi- 
cult to liear painftil things than to abstain from ^^ SSbT 
pleasant things.^ Not but that the end in courage tempe- 
is j^l^^nt, but it is kept out of sight by the ac- ranee. 
conipanymg circumstances : just as is the case in 3. 
the gynanastic exercises ; for, to pugilists, the end y '^ 

far which they act, namely, the crosn and the ho- / 

nours, is pleasant ; but the being beaten is painful, 
at least, if they are made of fiesh, and all toil is 
painful ; and because the painfiil circumstances are 
numerous, the mptive, which is a small matter, ' 
i^pe^^ to have nothing pleasant in it. 

Now, if in the case of courage this be equally 4. Feeling 
true, death and wounds wijl be painful to the brave pain will 
man, and against his will ; but he tHU bear them ^^^ ^^' 
because it is honourable to do so, and because it is ^*^*® * 
disgraceful not to do sOt And' in proportion as he coward, 
is nearer the possession of all virtue and happiness, 1^.- 
he will be more pained at death ; f5r to such a man 
as this, more than to any other, it is worth- while' 
tp live, and he tHU knowing ly be deprived of the 
gi^te^ goods : and this is~painful ; but he is not 
the less brave ; but perhaps he is even more brave, 
because in p reference to these advantages he chooses g ^6 'a' 
the honour to be obtained in war. ^Consequently, it is iyepyfXy ig* 
not possible to energ ize pleasantly in the case of all not possi- 
the virtues, excejpt so fa^b'dS thait they attain to their ble in all 
^cL And perhaps there is no reason wliy those ^® ^^" 
soldiers who are not of this character, but are less 7^ 
brave, and have no other good quality, should not Merce- 
be the best fighters : for these men are leady to nary sol- 
&oe dangers and hazard life for the chance -tf great Jj!^"^"*** 
profit. Of courage, therefore, let so much have 3^ 

^ Because pain is sharper and more bitter than the mete 
offleuare. 
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been add; but it is not difficult, from what lias 
been bald, to comprehend, in outliue, at least, what 
t is. 



CHAP. X. 
Qf Temperance and Intemperance. 

1. Btjt, after this, let us speak of temperance ; for 
Why cou- these two, courage and temperance, seem to_be the 
^geand virtues of the ii rotio nal p^ta of the souL How, we 
are first have said that Temperance is a mean state opJihe 
considered, subje ct of pleasures ; for it has not the samCj but 
Tempe- less connection with pons ; and with the jsame in- 
^^^^ ]\ tfim^ierance appears to. be ^onyeraa nt likewise. Bat 
TT pi ij 0- Y^ns now distinguish the kinds of pleasures which 

are the subject of it. 

2. Let pleasures be divivied into those of the ao\il, 
Pleasures and those of the body ; as, for example, the love ol 
divided into Ijquq^ ^he love of learning; for, in both these cases, 
and^corpo- ^ ^^^ takes pleasure in that which he is art to love, 
real. while his body feels nothing, but rather his mtellect ; 
Mental are but those who have to do with pleasures of this kind 
{°^® °^ o, 8^6 neither called temperate nor intemperate. Nor 

onour, c. ^^ those caUed temperate nor intemperate who 
have to do with the other pleasures which do not 
belong to the body ; for, as to those who are fond 
of fables, and telling long stories, and those who pass 
their days idly in inditierent occupations, we call 
them tnflers, but not intemperate; nor yet do we 
call those intemperate who are too much grieved 
at the loss of money or friends. 

4. Temperance must therefiore belong to bodi lj 
Cor^real p^asures ; but not to all eyen of these. For those 
5\l/tc. ^^^ ^'^ delighted at the pleasures derived from 

sight, as with colour, and form, and painting, are" 
neither called temperate nor intemperate, and yet 
it would seem to be possible for a man to bo 

5. pleased even with these as they ought, or too much, 
acov. or too little. The same thing holds good in cases 
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of hearing j for 1*0 j>erson calls tliose who are ex- 
travagantly delighted with songs or acting intem- 
perate, nor does he call those who take proper 
pleasure in them temperate ; nor yet in cases of 0. icr/t^. 
smell, except accidentally ;y for we do not call those 
who are pleased with the smeD' of fiiiit, or roses, 'or • 
aromatic odours, intemperat^but rather those 'who 
delight in the smell of pemimes and viands; for 
the intemperate are pleased with these, because by 
them they are put in mind of the objects^ of their 
degiie. And (me might see even others besides jf, 
intemperate people, who when hiingry'take delight 
in the smell of meat ; but taking d^dg^% in these 
things is a mark of the intemperate man, for to him 
thMe jhings are ob j ecja of desire. But even other §• 
smimals perceive no pleasure through the medium 
of these senses, except accidentally; for dogs do not 
take delight in the smell of hares, but in eating 
them, although the smell caused the sensation. Nei- 
ther does the lion-foel pleasure in the lowing of an 
ox, but in eating it ; but he perceived from the low- . 
^- ing that the ox was near, and therefore ^e appears 
to be pleased at this ; and likewise he is not de- 
lighted at merely seeing or finding a stag or wild 
goat, but because he wQl get food. Therefore tem- 9. 
perance and intemperance belong to those pleasures 
in which other animals participate; whence they 

> appear slavisli and brutal ; and these are touch and 

^ taste. Now they seem to have little or nothing 10. y(v<ngt 

*-to do with taste ; for to taste belongs the judging ^^h which 
of flavours : as those who try wines do, and those ^™P®: 

f&0C6 IS 

•who prepare sauces ; but the intemperate do not y^^i n^i^ 

take much or indeed any pleasure in these flavours, conver- 

but only in the £n|ayment, which is caused en- ■"^t- 

•tirely by means of touch, and which is felt in meat^ 

in drink, and in venereal pleasures. Wherefore n. &(prj, 

Fhiloxenus, the son of Eryxis, a glutton, wished with which 

it is chiefiy 

7 Because neither the gratification of sight, nor smell, nor ^^^J^^' 
bearing, is the final cause to animals, but the satisfying hun- ^^^''* 
^r, tiie means of doing which are announced by the senses. ; 

Compare Horn. Iliad, iii. 23. — MicheUt, 

Q 
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that he had a throat longer than a crane*s ; because 
he was pleased with touch, the most common of 
sanseS) and the one to which intemperance belongs ; 
and it would appear justly to be deserving of 
reproach, since it exists in us, not so £ur ibrth as we 
^ 12. are men, but so far forth as we are animals. Now, 
to delight in such things as these, and to be better 
t ple«9^. with them than anything else, is brutal; 
for the most liberal of the pleasures of touch are 
not included, those, namely, which arise from fric- 
tion and warmth in the gymnastic exercises; for. 
(he touch in which the intemperate man takes 
pleasure^ belongs not to the whole Jbody, but to 
particular parts of it. 



CHAP. XL 
D^erent kmdt ofDenres, 



1. But of desires, some appear to be common, and 
EirtOvfiuxi others peculiar and acquired ; as, for example, the 
are two- desire of food is natural ; for every mamidsires, when 

2. ^^"^g^> meat or drink,' or sometimes both ; and a 
Koivol ; in young man in his prime. Homer says, desires the 
these error nuptial couch ; but it is not every man who feels 
is rare. , +]jig qj. j^^^^ desire, nor db all feel the same. 

' Therefore this appears to be peculiarly our own ; 
not but that it has something natiu*al in it, for 
different things are pleasant to different people, and 
some things are more pleasant universally than 
others which might be selected at randqoa. In the 
natural desires, then, few err, and ofily on one side 
that of excess ; for to eat or drink anything till a 
man be overfiUed is exceeding the natural desire m 
quantity ; for the object of natural desire is the 
satis&iction of our wants. Therefore these are 
called belly gods, because they satisfy their wants 
more than they ought : people of excessively slavish 
iiai. 3, dispositions are apt to do this. But in the case of 
Errors frc^ peculiar pleasures many people err, and frequently ; 
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for jjeopie who ai^e called lovers of tlaese things, 
are so called either from being pleeuied with im- 
prop^ pbjectl^ or in ii^coper degree, or as the 
are, or iu an improper manner, or at an 
impropOTjame^j bnt intemperate persons are in 
the excess in all these pai'ticulars ; for they are 
pleased with some things that ought not to please 
them, because they are hateful ; and if any of these 
things are proper objects of delight, they are de- 
lighted with them either more than they ought, 
or as the vulgar are. , 

It is clear, therefore, that excess in pleasures is <• 
intemperance, and blameable. But as to pains, a C<nirage 
man is not, as in the case of courage, called tem- !^„ ™' 
perate for jpearmg them, nor intemperate for not differ as tt 
bearing them; but a man is called intemperate for pains, 
feelmg mor e pain t han he ought aT not obtaining • 
pleasant things; (so the pleasure is the cause 
of the ^ain ;) but the temperate man is called so 
firomT^not feeling, pain at the absence of and tiie ' 
ftjiflbtfT^JT^g frnxp^ pIftiLfinrA Now, the intemperate 5^ 
mim de§ires all things which are pleasant, or those Intempe- 
which are mosjb so, and is led by his desire to c^ose '**« ™*^ 
thesg^tliings in preference to others ; for wluch 
reason he feels pain both on account of his failure 
in,.Q}3taining, and his desire to obtain ; for desire is 
accompanied_by pain ^pT5ut j.t seems absurd to be 
pained .through pleasure. 

But there are. In fact, none who fall short on the 6* 
subject of pleasure, and who deUght less than they l^^^fj^^ 
ought in it ; for such insensibility is not natural to ^^^.^^ ^^ 
maJi ; for all other animals discriminate between pleasure 
tEe things which they eat, and Hke some, and dis- never 
like others. But- if any one thinks nothing plea- ^^^^^' 
sant, and sees no difference between one thmg and 
another, he would scarcely be c man ; but this 
character has no name, because it is never found. 

But the ten^^te man is in the mean in these 7. 
matters; for Eels^not pleased,. but rather annoyed, Th®*®™- 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man ; de^bwT* 
nor is he pleased with any improper objects, nor 

o2 
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excessively with anything ; nor is he fginecL at their 
V absenee-y nor does he feel^d^re, except in modera- 
tifiOy^nor more than he onght, nor w^en he ought 
g, not, nor in any case improperly. But he feels 
moderate and pr^^per desife-^r all th ose pl easant 
tbJMBJjyhioh oondnce to ^ealth ^ or a.^$¥^fd^£A^iLQ^ 
hooy j and he feels the same desire for those other 
pleasures which do not hinder these, which are not 
contrary to the honourable, nor beyond his means ; 
for he who feels otherwise sets too high a price 
upon such pleasures. But this is not the character 
of the temperate man ; but he feels them according 
to the suggestions of right reason. 



CHAP. XII. 

That Intemperance appears more Voluntary than Cowardice^ 

1- But intemperance seems more voluntary than cow- 
why in- ardice : for one arises from pleasure, and the other 
temperance « . x- ■!_• i_ • x" — iT' i. ' j j.i 

is more from pam ; one of which is to be chosen, and the 

voluntary other to be avoided. And pain puts a man beside 
than himself, and disturbs his natural character ; whereas 

cowardice, pleasure has no such effect. It is, therefore, more 
voluntary, and for this reason more deserving of 
y reproach ; for it is easier to ^fifflTTIfl ifK*^^°t^'^f^ to 
resist pleasures, because they frequently occur in 
life ; and in forming the habits there is no danger ; 
but the case of things fqrDC^piable is just the con- 
trary. . 

2. And it would appear that cowardice is not 
equally voluntary in the particular acts j for cow- 
ardice itself is not painful; but the particular 
circumstances through pain put a man beside him- 
self, and cause him to throw away his arms, and to 
do other disgraceful things ; and therefore it appears 

3. to be compulsory. In the case, however, of the 
intemperate man, on the contrary, his particular 
acts are voluntary ; for they are committed in obe- 
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dience to his lusts and desires ;_butjtlie wliole liabit ; 
is kss ^Yoluntary ; for no one desires to be'intempe- " 
rate. "We aj^ly the teim intemperance to children's 4. 
faidts also ; for there is some resemblance between Analogy 
the two cases : but which use of the word is derived °®^®®°; 
from the other, matters not for our present purpose. f^Z 
But it is evident that the latter meaning was derived gically un- 
firom the form^ ; and the metaphor seems to be by chastened- 
no means a bad one : for whatever desires those f^^T ^ 
things which are disgracefiil^^axid is apt to increase ^f chUdren. 
much, requires chastisement ; and this is especially 
the case with desires and children ; for children 
live injobedience to desire, and in them the desire 
of pleasure is excessive. If, therefore, it is not 5. 
obedient, and subject to rule, it will increase greatly; ^^^^ '®- 
for the desire of pleasitffe is insatiable, and attacks the desires, 
the foolish man on aSi sides ; and the indulgence of 
desire increases the temper which is congenial to it, 
and if the desires are great and strong, they expel 
reason also. Hence it is necessary that they should be 6. 
mode^i;e and few, and not at all opposed to reason ; ! 
and this state is what we call obedient and disci- 
plined ; for as a child ought to live in obedience to 
the orders of his master, so ought that part of the 
soul which contains the desires, to be in obedience 
to reason. It is therefore necessary for that part 7. 
of the soul of the temperate man which contains 
the desires, to be in harmony with reason ; for 
the honourable is the mark at whi^h j3oth aim ; 
and the temperate man desires what he ought, and 
as he ought, and when he ought ; and thus reason ^ 
also enjoins. Let this suffice, therefore, on the 
caibiect; of temT>eranoo. 
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CHAP. L 

Of Liberality end Illiherality. 

!• Lei ns next speak of liberality. Kow it appears ta 
liberality be a me^L on tb ft anbjpfif. of posaeaaions ; foT the 
defined. liberal man is praised, not for matters wMch re- 
late to war, nor for those in which the temperate 
character is exhibited, nor yet for his judgment, but 
in respect to the giving and recersing of pxs|kepty; 
"^ and more in grdng than receiving. But by pro- 
perty we mean everything, of which the value is 

2. measured by money. Now, the excess and defect 
The ex- on the subject of property are prodigality and 
tremes are iUiberality ; the term illiberality we always attach 
foJmded'*' *^ those who are more anxious than they ought 
with other about money ; but that of prodigality we sometimes 
vices. use in a complex sense, and attach it to intem- 
perate people, for we call those who are inconti- 
nent, and profuse in their expenditure for purposes 
of intemperance, prodigal ; therefore they seem to 
be the most wicked, for they have many vices at 

3, once. Now, they are not properly so called, for the 
meaning of the word prodigal is the man who has 
one sin^ vice, namely, that of wasting^is fortune ; 
for the man who is ruined by his own means is 
prodigal, and the waste of property appeals to be a 
sort of ruining one*s self, since life is supported by 
means of property. This is the sense, therefore, 
that we attach to prodigality. But it is possible 
to make a good and bad use of everything which 
ha& use. Now, money is one of the usefal chings ; 
«ind that man makes the best use of everything 
rho possesses the virtue which relates to it, and. 
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therefore, lie who possesses the viriue that relates 
to money "will make the best use of it, and . the 
possessor of it is the liberal man. ^ 

But spending and giving seem to be the us ei>£.4. 
money, and'receiving and taJdng dare of it are more ^7 ^^^ 
properly the Qiethod of acquiring it ; hence it i§ gjgtg^,^^ 
more the part of the liberal man to give j o proper in giving 
objects than to receive from proper persons, or to than re- 
abetain from receiving from improper persons j for ceiving- 
it belongs more to the virtue of liberalit y to do t han 
to receive good, and ^oJb.what is honourable than \ 
to abstain from doing what is disgracefrd. And it 5r 
is cl^ar that doing what is good and honourable 
belongs to giving, and that receiving good and ab- 
staining from doing what is disgracefrd, belongs to 
leoeiving; and thanks are bestowed on the giver, 
and not on him who abstains from receiving, and | 
praise still more so ; and abstaining from receiving ' > 
is more easy than giving, for men are less disposed to 
give what is their own than not to take what be- "^^ - 
longs to another; and givers are called liberal, while 
those who abstain from receiving are not praised 
for liberality, but nevertheless they are praised for 
jtistice ; but those who receive are not praised at all. 
But liberal men are more beloved than any others, 
for they are usefrd, and their usefdlness consists in 
idvinir. 

^ B^ actions according to yirtus are bonouraUe, 6. 
and are done for the sake of the honourable ; the The mo- 
Kberal man, therefore, will give for the sake of**^*°^ - 
the honourable, and will give properly, for he will iii,eraity. 
give to.jOToper objects, in proper quantities, at pro- 
per times; and his giving will have all the other 
qnaHfications of right giving, and he will ^ this 
pkanntly and without pain ; for that which is done 
MooidSx^ to virtue is pleasant, or without pain, and 
liy'iiu iii^tos annoying to the doer. But he who 7. 
gives to improper objects, and not for the sake of 
the hcmourable, is not to be called liberal, but some- 
thing else ; nor yet he whg gives with^paiB« for he 
would prefer the money to tiie performance of an 
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honourable action^ and this is not the part of a libe- 

8. ral man. Nor yet will the liberal man receive from 
Requi- improper persons, for such receiving is not charac- 
th^ib ral *®^*^^ ^^ bim who estimates things at their propei 

eceiver. Value ; nor would he be fond of a^ing, for it is not 
like a benefector, readily to allow himself to be be- 
nefited ; but he will receive fix>m proper sources ; 
for instance, from his own possessions ; not because 
it is honourable, but because it is necessary, in order 
that he may have something to give ; nor will he 
be careless of his own fortune, because he hopes by 
means of it to be of use to others ; nor will he give 
at random to anybody, in order that he may have 
something to give to proper objects and in cases 
where it is honourable to do so. 

9. It is characteristic of the liberal man to be pro- 
Requisites ftise and lavish in giving, so as to leave but little 
for the £^j, himself, for it is characteristic of him not to look 
giver. *^ ^s ^^''^ interest. But the term liberality is ap- 
plied in proportion to a man's fortune, for the. liberal 
consists not in the quantity of the things given, 
but_.in the habit of the giver ; and this habi t ^v es 
according to the means of the giver. And there is 
nothing to hinder the man whose gifts are smaller 
being more liberal, provided he gives from smaller 

10. means. But those who have not been the makers 
Those of their own fortime, but have received it by in- 
who inherit heritance, are thought to be more liberal, for they 
wealth the ^^ inexperienced in want, and all men love their own 
liberal. productions most, as parents and 'poets. But it is 

not easy for the liberal man to be rich, since he is not 
apt to receive or to take care of money, but rather 
to give it away, and to be careless of it for its own 
sake, and only to care for it for the sake of giving 

11, away. And for this reason people upbraid fortune, 
because those who are most deserving of wealth are 
the least wealthy. But this happens not without 
reason,, for it is impossible for a man to have money 
who cakes no pains about getting it^ as is the case 
in other things. 

Liberal 12. Yet the liberal man will not give to impropei 
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persons, nor at improper times, and so forth, for man dif- 
if he did, he would cease to act with liberality ; ferent 
and if he were to spend money upon these things, from the 
he woidd have none to spend upon proper objects, Pr°*"8*" ^^ 
for, as has been observed, the man who spends ^''^°^* 
according to his meaiis, and upon proper objects, is 
liberal, but he who is in the excess is prodigaL For Kings 
this reason we do not call kings prodigal, for it cannot be 
does not appear easy to exceed the greatness of prodigals, 
their possessions in ^fts and expenditure. 

liberality, therefore, being a mean state on the 13, 
subject of giving and receiving money, the liberal 
man will give and expend upon proper objects, and 
in proper quantities, in small and great matters 
alike^ and this he will do with pleasu re ; and he will Liberal 
receive from proper sources, and in proper quanti- 'nan dif- 
ties; for, since the virtue of liberality is a mean state ?^^°*^i, 
it both giving and receiving, he will in both cases p7odigaf in 
act as he ought ; for proper receiving is naturally receiving, 
consequent upon proper giving, and improper re- 
ceiving is the contrary. Habits, therefore, which 
are naturally consequent upon ea<ch other are pro- 
duced together in the same person, but those that 
are c^trary clearly cannot. But if it should happen 14. 
to the liberal man to spend in a manner inconsistent When and 
with propriety and what is honourable, he will feel J^°^ ^J*® 
pain, but only moderately and asJie,_Qugbt, for it is ^^ ^^^ 
characteristic of virtue to feel pleasure and pain at 
proper objects, and in a proper manner. And the 12. 
Uberal man is ready to share his money with others ; 
for, from his setting no value on it, he is liable to 
be dealt with unjustly, and he is more annoyed at 
not spending anything that he ought to have spent, 
tl^ia pained at having spent what he ought not ; 
and he is no friend of Simonides.* But the prqdigal 13. 
man even in these cases acts wrongly, for he neither 
feels pleafSure nor pain, where he ought nor as 
he ought. But it will he more clear to us as we 
proceed. 

* The poet Simonides is generally accused of avarice. Con* 
pare Rhct. Book III. ch. ii 
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14. But we bave said that prodigality and illiberality 
are the excess and the de^Bct, and that they are 
conyersant with two things^ giving and receiving, 

Ihrodigal- for we include spending under giving. Prodigality, 
l^^"**^. ^" therefore, exceeds in giving, and not receiving, and 
dd&nS'^ falls short in receiving ; but illiberality is d^dent 
in giving, but excessive in receiving, but only in 
cases of small expenditure. Both the characteristics 
of prodigality, therefore, are seldom found in the 
same person ; for it is not easy for a person who 
receives firom nobody to give to everybody, for their 
means soon fisdl private persons who give, and these 

15. are the very persons who seem to be prodigal This 
y^^'ST*' character now would seem considerably better than 
^ter " *^^ illiberal one ; for he is easily to be cured by age 
fimii iiii- and by want, and is able'to arrive at the mean ; for 
berality. be has the qualifications of the liberal man ; for 

he both gives and abstains from receiving, but in 
neither instance as he ought, nor well. If, there- 
fore, be could be accustomed to do this, or could 
change his conduct in any other maimer, he would 
be liberal, for he will then give to proper objects, 
and will not receive firom improper sources; and for 
this reason he does not seem to be bad in moral 
character, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an 
ungenerous man to be excessive in giving and not 
receiving, but rather of a fooL But he who is in 
this manner prodigal seems far better than the illi- 
beral man, not only on account of the reasons already 
stated, but also because he benefits many people, 
while the other benefits nobody, not even himself 

16. But the majority of prodigals, as has been eftated, 
Ot^er also receive fi*om improper sources, and are in 
Utic*of '^" *^ respect illiberal. Now, they become fond of 
prodigality, receiving, because they wish to spend, and are not 

able to do it easily, for their means soon &il them ; 
they are, therefore, compelled to get supplies firom 
some other quarter, and at the same time, owing to 
their not caring for the honourable, they receive 
without scruple from any person they can ; for they 
are anxious to give, and the how or the whence theiy 
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get the money matters not to them.^ Therefore 27^ 
their gifts are not liberal, for they are not honour- 
able, nor dene for the sake of the honourable, nor 
as l^ey ought to be done j but sometimes they 
make men rich \«ho deserve to be poor, and will 
give to men of virtuous characteis nothing, and to 
flatterers, or those who provide them with any 
other pleasure, much. Hence the generality of pro- ig. 
digab are intemperate also; for, spending money 
carelessly, they are expensive also in acts of in- 
tempemnce, and, because they do not live with a 
view to the honourable, they fall away towards 
pleasures. The prodigal, therefore, if he be without 
thfi guidance of a master, turns aside to these vices ; 
but if he happen to be taken care of, he may pos- 
sibly^jurrive at the mean, and at propriety. 

But illiberality is incurable, for old age and im- 19. ' ^ 
becility of every kind seem to make men illiberal, IHibera. 
and it is more congenial to human nature than pro- ^ity w in- 
digality ; for the generality of mankind are fond of ^^^^^l^^®* 
money rather thaa of giving, and it extends very 
widely, and has many forms, for there appear to Various 
be many modes of illiberality ; for as it consists in modes of 
two things, the defect of giving, and the excess illiberality 
of receiving, it does not exist in all persons entire, 
but is sometimes divided ; and some exceed in re- 
ceiving, and others fall short in giving. For those 20. 
who go by the names of parsimonious, stingy, and ^etSutkoi 
niggardly, all fidl short in giving ; but do not desire 7^*^XPo« 
what belongs to another, nor do they wish to *''* '"^* 
receive^ some of them from a certain fairness of 
character, and caution lest they commit a base 
actum; for some people seem to take care of 
their money, or at least say that they do, in order 
that ihej may never be compeUed to commit a 21. 
dianaoefal action. Of these also is the cummin- ^^f^^*^ 

^ How often do we find the most profi»8e and eztravagant 
persoos guilty of the most illiberal actions, and least scm* 
puloos as to Uie means of getting money ! This union of the 
two extremes in the same individual is exemplified in the 
chtiitcter of Catiline, whom Sallusit describes as being '* Alieai 
appeteus, so! profusus." 
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Bplitter, and every one of uimilar clu^racter, and lie 
derives his name from being in the excess of unwil- 
lingness to give. Others, again, through tear abstain 
from other persons' property, considering it difiicult 
for them to take what belongs to other people, with- 
out other people taking theirs. They therefore aie 

22. satisfied neither to receive nor give. Again, in re- 
UopvojSoff- ceiving, some are excessive in receiving from any 
*oiet<rrai. source, and any thing ; those, for instance, who ex- 
ercise illiberal professions, and brothel-keepers, and 
all persons of this kind, and usurers, and those who 
lend small sums at high interest ; for all these re- 
ceive from improper sources^ and in improper quan- 

23. tities. And the love of base gain appears to be 
common to them all; for they all submit to re- 
proach for the sake of gain, and even for small 
gain. For we do not call those illiberal who receive 
great things from improper sources, as tyrants, who 
lay waste cities, and pillage temples, but rather 
we call them wicked, impious, and imjust. But the 

24. gamester, the clothes-stealer, and the robber, are of 
Kv^tvTTic, the illiberal class, for they are fond of base gain ; 
Xtoirodv' fQj,^ £qj. j^Y^Q gajj^g q£ goxa, both of them ply their 

er^c. ^" *^^6s, and incur reproach. Clothes-stealers and 
robbers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake 
of the advantage they gain, and gamesters gain from 

25. their friends, to whom they ought to give. Both, 
therefore, are lovers of base gain, in that they desire 
to gain from sources whence they ought not ; and 
all such modes of receiving are illiberaL With 
reason, therefore, is illiberahty said to be contrary 
to liberality ; for not only is it a greater evil than 
prodigality, but also men are more apt to err on this 
side than on the side of the prodigality before men- 
tioned. E43specting liberality, therefore, and the 
vices which are opposed to it, let thus much have 
been said. 
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CHAP, U. 

Of Magnificence and Meanneu. 

But it would seem that the subject of magniBcence 1. 
is the next to be discussed ; for this likewise is a vir- ^^^ . 
tue on the subject of money ; but it does not, Hkc ^^ce d'f . 
liberalitj, extend to all acts that pertain to money, fers from 
but only those which iuvolve great expenditure, liberality. 
And in these it surpasses liberality ia greatness ; 
for, as its name signifies, it is appropriate expendi- 
ture in great matters ; but greatness is a relative 
term ; for the expense of the office of trierarch 
and of the chief of a sacred embassy^ is not the 
same. Propriety therefore depends upon the rela- 2. 
tion of the expense to the expender ; the object of ^" ^]^^^ 
the expense ; and the quantity expended. But he P''0P^*^^y 
who in trifling, or in moderate matters, spends with 
propriety, is not called magnificent ; as in the line, 
"I often gave to the wandering beggar;"*^ but 
he who expends with propriety in great matters 
is so called ; for the magnificent man is liberal : 
but it does not follow any more for that, that the 
liberal man should be magnificent. Of this habit 3. 
the defect is called meanness ; the excess, bad taste 
and vulgar profusion,® and aU other names which 
are applied to excess, not on proper, but improper 
objects. But we will speak of them hereafter. 

The magnificent man resembles one who pos- 4. 
sesses knowledge, for he is able to discover what is How 

* The rpirjpdpxoi were those rich citizens at Athens, on 
whom was imposed the public burden of furnishing and equip- 
ping a trireme ; the ^ewpoi were those who were sent on any 
embassy for sacred purposes, such as to consult an oracle, or 
attend a solemn meeting, &c. On the XeiTovpyiai of the 
Athenians, see Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

* See Hom. Odyss. xvii. 420. 

* The Greek word is fiavavaia. This vice is called in the 
Magn. Mor. i. 27, vaXaKUivtia ; and in Eudem. Eta. ii. 3« 
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magnifi- appropriate, and tiO incur great expense in aceor- 
oence dance with it ; for, as we said in the beginnings the 

™^^ habit is defined by the en ergie s, and by the acts of 
^™ ' whidEit^is the habit. Tte expenses of the magni- 
ficent man, therefore, are great and appropriate ; 
such also are his works ; for so will his expense be 
great, and be appropriate to his work. So that the 
work ought to be worthy of the expense, and the 
expense worthy, or even more than worthy, of the 

5. work. Kow the magnificent man will incur such 
Motive. expenses for the sake of the honourable ; for this 

is common to all the virtues ; and besides, he wiD 
do it with pleasure and with profuseness ; for exact 
accuracy is mean ; and he would be more likely to 
consider how he could do the thing most beautifiilly 
or most appropriately, than how much it would 
cost, or how he might do it at the sonallest price. 

6. Consequently the magnificent man must necessarily 
be liberal cJso ; for the liberal mail will spend 
what he ought, and as he ought ; but in these cases 
greatness is characteristic of the magnificent man. 
Since, then, liberality belongs to these subjects, mag- 
nificence will, even with the same expense, make its 
work more magnificent ; for the excellence, of a 
po^ession and a work is different ; for a possession 
is most excellenrwhen it is of the greatest value, 
and would fetch most money, as gold ; but a work, 

J when it is great and honourable j for the contem- 

J piation of a work like this causes admiration, and 

Public the magnificent causes admiration. The excellence 

magnifi. , of a work, therefore, is magnificence in greatness. 

oence. Now all those things which we call honourable, 

are included under the term expenses, as, for 

example, those that relate to the gods, offerings, 

temples, and sacrifices; likewise all those that 

relate to anything divine ; and those which, being 

done for the public good, are objects of laudable 

ambition ; as if men think that a person ought to 

be splendid in the offices of choragus, or trierarch, 

or public entertainer. But in all cases, as has been 

said, there must be a reference to the rank and 
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property of tlie person who expends ; for the ex- 
pense must have proper relation to these things, 
im d not on^ be appropriate to the work, but to the 
doer of th ^virw^'«-l»^ Hence a poor man cannot g/" 
be magnificent, for he has not property from which The poor 
he can expend large sums with propriety ; and the ™"* cannot 
poor man who attempts it is a fool ; for it is incon- ?* "^■P"" 
aistent with his rank, aad with propriety ; but ^'^'' 
ei^^bnce co nsis ts in doing it righ tly. But magnifi- 9. 
cent actions become those, to whom magnificent pro- 
pe^^ belongs pi^eviously, either by their own means, 
or tibeir ancestors, or any with whom they are con- 
nected ; they also become the nobly bom, the 
£smious, and so on ; for all these have greatness and 
dignity. Such, then, is the character of the magni- 
ficent man as near as possible, and in such expenses 
is magnificence displayed ; for these are the greatest 
and most had in honour. , 

But of priyate expenses, those are the most 10. 
magnificent which only happen for once ; as, for Private 
example, a wedding, and anything of that kind ; ^^g^**"* 
or anything in which the whole city, or the prind- ''^''^' 
pal people, take an interest, and those which relate 
to the reception and dismissal of strangers, and to 
honorary gifts and recompenses ; for the magnificent 
man is not inclined to spend upon himself but 
upon the public ; but gifts bear some resemblance 
to offerings. It is also characteristic of the mag- 11 . 
nificent man to fiimish his house in a manner be- 
coming his wealth ; for this is an ornament to him ; 
and to be more disposed to spend money on such 
works as are lasting ; for these are the most honoiur- 
able ; and in every case to attend to propriety ; for 
the same things are not suitable to gods and men, 
nor to a temple and a tomb. And in the case 12. 
of expenses, everything that is great in its kind^ 
is magnificent, and that which is great in a great 
kind, IS most magnificent ; and next to that, that 
which is great in another kind. And there v. a 
difference between that which is great in the work, 
and that which is great in the expenditure ; for a 
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most beautiful ball or oil-bottle ia maj^uificent as a 
gift to a child, but the price of it is trifling and 
illiberal. Hence it is the part of the magnificent 
man to do what he does, of whatever description 
it be, magnificently ; for this is not easily sur- 
passed, and has a due reference to the expense. 
Such, then, is the character of the magnificent man. 

13. But he who is in excess, and is vulgarly profuse, 
EavavcTOQ. is in excess, as we have said, in spending impro- 

. perly ; for in small expenses he wiU spend larger 
sums, and be inconsistently splendid ; for instance, 
he will entertain his clubiffows with a marriage 
feast ;^ and when furmshing a chorus for a comedy, 
will introduce a purple robe into the parode,? Hke 
the Megareans j and all this he will do, not for the 
sake of the honourable, but to display his wealth, 
imagining that by this means he shall be admired ; 
and where he ought to spend much, he will spend 
little, and where he ought to spend little, much. 

14, But the mean man in all cases will be in the 
^liKpoTToi' defect, and though he may have spent very large 
"''f* sums, wiQ spoil the beauty of the whole for the 

sake of a trifle ; and whatever he does, he will do 
with hesitation, and will calculate how to spend 
least money ; and this he will do in a complaining 
spirit, and will always think that he does more 
than he has occasion to do. These two habits 
are vices ; nevertheless they do not bring reproach 
upon those guilty of them, from their neither being 
hurtful to their neighbour, nor very disgraceful to 
themselves. 

' See Horn. Odysa. i. 225. 

** But say, you jovial troop so gaily dress'd, 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feast ? " 
' The vdpodoQ was the first speech of the whole chorus in 
a Greek tragedy. It was so named as being the passage of the 
chorus -song, sung whilst it was advancing to its proper place 
in the orchestra, and therefore in anapaestic or marching verse. 
The araaifiov was chanted by the chorus when standing in ita 
proper position. See Smith's Diet Antiq. p. 983. 
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CHAP, rn 

Qf Magnanimity and lAiiU Mindedneti. 



Magvanheity,^ even £r6m itsveiy name^ appears to I. 
be .canrersant with great matters. First let tis de- Magnan! 
tenoine with what kind of great matters. But it "?^V^** 
makes no difference whether we consider the habit, maUer. 
or the man who lives according to the habit. Now, m.»«« 
the magnanimous man appears to be he who, being ^^^' 
reallj woiihy, estimates Ms own worth highly ; for man. 
he who makes too low an estimate of it is a fool ; 
and no man who acts according to virtue can be a 
iool, nor devoid of sense. The character before- 2. 
mentioned, therefore, is magnanimous ; for he whose 
worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is a modest Sw^pwi*. 
man, but not a magnanimous one; for 'magnani- 
mity belongs to greatness, just as beauty exists only 
with good stature j^ for little persons may be pretty, 
and well proportioned, but cannot be beautiful 
He who estimates his own worth highly, when in 3^ 
reality he is unworthy, is vain ; but he who esti- XavvoQ. 
mates it more highly than he deserves, is not in all 
cases vain. He who estimates it less highly than 4. 
it deserves^ is little-minded, whether his worth be 
great or moderate, or if, when worth little, he esti- 
mates himself at less ; and the man of great worth MiKp&yfft 
appears especially little-minded ; for what would he x^ff* 

^ Magnanimity as described by Aristotle cannot be oon- 
ristent with the humility required by the Grospel. The Chris- 
tian knows his utter unworthiness in the sight of God, and 
therefore cannot form too low an estimate of his own worth. 
Nereriheless that there is such a virtue as Christian magna^ 
nimitjr Is abundantly shown in the character of St. Paul. The 
keathen Tirtue of magnanimity constituted a marked feature 
in the character of a yirtuous Atheniaui and was doubtless also, 
as ZeU observes, a strong feature in the character of Aristotle 
himself. 

* The Greeks considered a good stature a necessary charac- 
teristic of beauty. — See the Rhetoric. I. v., also Horn. Odyss. 

xifi-aw. ^ 

a 
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Lave done if his wortli had not been so great! 
^* The magnanimous man, therefore, in the grcatnesR 
of his merits, is in the highest place ; but in his 
\ proper e8tim ation.o£himsel£ in th e mean ; for he 
estimates hiinselfatthe proper rate, while the 
others are in the excess and defect. If, there- 
fore, the magnanimous man, being worthy of great 
things, thinks himself so, and still more of the great- 
est things, his character must display itself upon 
some one subject in particular. 
5. Now, the term value is used with reference to 
external goods; and we must assume that to be 
of the greatest value which we award to the gods, 
and which men of eminence are most desirous of, 
and which is the prize of the most honourable acts ; 
and such a thing as this is honour;^ for this is the 
Macnani. g^'^^^^^^t of external goods. The magnanimous man, 
mom man therefore, acts with propriety on subjects of honour x^ 
oonver- and dishonour. And, even without arguments to 
Mntwith prove the point, it seems that the magnanimous 
(ftu,))^ are concerned with honour, for great men esteem 
which \u themselves worthy of honour more than anything 
the groat- else ; for it is acanding to their desert. But the 
Mt of ex- little-minded man is in the defect, both as regards 

ffoodf. ^4® ?^''^ ^^ merit and the magnanimous man's 
dignity; but the vain man is in the excess as 
i-egards his own real merit, but is in the defect as 
regards that of the magnanimous man. 
7. The magnanimous man, if he ^ worthy of the 
The mag- highest honours, must be the best of men ; for the 
manTgood ^®**^^ ™^ ^ always worthy of the gjreater honour, 
man. and the best man of the greatest. The truly mag- 

nanimous man must therefore be a good man ; and 
it seems, that whatever is great in any virtue be- 
longs to the magnanimous character ; for it can in 
nowise be befitting the magnanimous man to swing 
his arms and run away^, nor to commit an act of 

^ The word here translated honour is ri^rjt which signifies, 
not the abstract principle to «ca\6v, but honourable distinc- 
tion ; hence it is called an external good, for it is conferred on 
us by others. 

* The phrase in the orijpnal vapaaiiaavra ^tvyuv lias the 
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injustice ; fbi vrhat coiild be the motive to ba*e i . 
conduct to him to whom nothing is great ? And if 
-we examine the particulars of the case, it "vill ap- 
pear ridiculous that the magnanimous man should 
not be a good man ; and he could not even be de- 
serving of honour, if he were a bad man ; for honour 
is the prize of virtue, and is bestowed upon the good. 
^ Ma,^animity, then, seems to be, as it were^ a kind $, 
Vof ornament of the virtues-, for it makes them M^gftani- 
l^eater, and cannot exist without them. And for ^^^ ^ , 
this reason it isHifficult to be really magnanimous ; '^Zt^J^ 
for it is impossible, without perfect excellence and 
goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore. The mag- 
is principally displayed on the subject of honour nanimous 
and dishonour. And in the case of great instances ™*'* ^^^' 
of. honour, bestowed by the good, he will be mode- ^^^. 
rately gratified, under the idea that he has ob- gm-d to 
tabled what is his due, or even less than he de- honours, 
serves ; for no honour can be equivalent to perfect/^ v 
virtue. ^Not but that he will receive it, because 
they have nothing greater to give him ; but honour 
from any other persons, and on the score of trifles, 
he will utterly despise ; for these he does not de- 
serve ; and likewise he will despise dishonour ; for 
he cannot justly deserve it. 

The magnanimous character is, therefore, as has 9. 
been said, principally concerned with honours ) not To vrcalti 
but that in wealth and power, and all good and bad 
fofrtune, however it may come to pass, he will behave 
wiiJL modfiiaticm f and not be too much jieligbtqd 
»t success, nor too much grieved at MLuro^ Joiciie 
wHl "norieeT thi^a pyAT^ otr hnn^^^, though it is the 
greatest thing of all; for power and wealth are 
eligible because of the honour they confer f^ at any 
rate, those who possess them desire to be honoured 
'on account of them. To him, therefore, by whom 
honour i^ lightly esteemed, nothing else can be im- 
portant ; wherefore magnanimous men have the 10. 
apipearance of superciliousness. Instances of good Sacrm 

tame signification as the Latin phrase demissUmcnibusfugeret 
*• e. to fly very rapidly. 

n2 
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•ontribtttes fortune also appear to contribute to magnanimity ; 

^ "!y*' for the noblj bom are thought worthy of honour, 

""""^* and those who possess power and wealth, for they 

surpass others ; and everything which is superior in 

goodness i^ more honourable. Hence, such things 

as these n^ake men more magnanimous ; for by some 

11. people they are honoured. But in reality the good 
. man alone -is deserving of honour ; but he who has 

both is thought more worthy of honour ; but those 
who, without Tirtue, possess such good things as 
these, neither have any right to think themselves 
worthy of great things, nor are properly called mag- 
..nanimous; for magnanimity cannot exist without 
' perfect virtue. But those who possess these things 
become supercilious and insolent; for without virtue ' 
it is difficult to bear good fortune with propriety ; 
and being unable to bear it, and thinlring that 
they^excel others, they despise them, while they 
them^ves do anything they please ; for they imi- 
tate the magnanimous man, thougb "^ey are not 
like hjrn j but this they do wherever tdiey can.^ Ac- 
tions according to virtue they do fiot perform, but 
they despise others. But the magnanimous man 
feek contempt justly; for he forms his opinions 
truly, but the others form theirs at random. *^ 

12. l^e magnanimous man neither shuns nor is fond 
Ai to of danger, because there are but few things which he 
courage, c^res for ; but to great dangers he exposes bitnself, 

and when he does run any risk, he is unspanng of 
his life, thinking that life is not worth hiaving on 

13. some terms. He is disposed to bestow, but ashamed 
to receive benefits ; for the former is the part of a 

Astolibe- superior, the latter of an inferior ;| and he is dis- / 
rality. posed to make a more liberal return for favours ; 
for thus the original giver will have incurred an ad- 
ditional obligation, and will have received a benefit. J^ 
He is thought also to recollect those whom he has 
benefited^ but not those from whom he has re- 
ceived benefits ; for the receiver is inferior to the 
giver : but the magnanimous man wishes to be 
superior fuid the benefits which he confers he hears 
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of "with pleasore, but those which he receives with 
pain. Thetis therefore says nothing to Jupiter about 
tbebeneifits she has conferred upon him, nor do the La- 
oedeemonians to the Athenians, but only about those 
•which- they have received."* Again, it is characteristic 14.- /T* ' 
of the magnanimous man to ask no favours, or very As to ask- ^ 
few, of anybody, but to be willing to serve others ; ^"S fevouw. 
and towards men of rank or fortune to be haughty 
in his demeanour, but to be moderate towards men \ 
of middle rank ; for to be supwior to the former is 
difficult and honourable, but to be superior to the 
latter is easy ; and among the former there is no- 
thing imgenerous in being haughty ; but to be so 
amongst persons of humble rank is bad taste, just 
like making a show of strength to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of 15. ' ? , / 
honour, nor where others occupy the first places; As to seek. ,^^^ 
and to be inactive and slow, except where some ^°8 honoui 
great honour is to be gained, or some great work to 
be performed; and to be inclined to do but few 
things, but those great and distinguished. He must 
also necessarily be open in his hatreds and his friend- 
/ships j for concealment is the part of a man who 
is afraid, lie must care more for truth than for 16. -: 

opinion. He must speak and act openly ; for this ^^ ^^ 'V« 
is characteristic of a man who despises others ; for '^ ' 
he is bold in speech, and therefore apt to despise 

" See Horn. II. i. 503 ; where Thetis only hints at any 
benefits which she may have conferred on Jupiter, but does not 
dwell upon them at length or enumerate them. 

** If e'er, O father of the gods ! she said, 
My words could please thee, or my actions aid.'' 

-Pope, i. 652. 
Callisthenes, who wrote a history (as we learn from Diodorus, 
x\y^ 117) commencing from the peace of Artaxerxes, says that 
the Lacedemonians, when invaded by the Tbebans, sent for hid 
to Athens, and said that they willingly passed over the benefits 
which they had conferred on the Athenians, but remembered 
those the Athenians had conferred upon them. Xenophon, 
however (Hell. VI. v. 53), relates that they made mention of 
the good offices that they conferred upon each other. It has 
been supposed by some that both these examples are instances 
of Aristotle's having quoted from memory, and thus having 
fallen into error. 
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others, Aud truth-telling, except when he uses dia* 
simulation;^ but to the vulgar he ought dissemble. 

17. And he cannot live at the ^nll of another, except it ^ 
^ Kh\xi be a friend ; for it is servile ; for which reason all ' 
,/' friendship, flatterers are mercenary, and low-minded men are 

flatterers. He is not apt to admire ; for nothing is 

18. great to him. He does not recollect injuries ; for . 
manners accurate recollection, espedally of injuries, is not 
tnd con. characteristic of the magnanimous man ; but he ra- 
duct. ther overlooks them. He is not fond of talking of 

people ; for he will neither speak of himself nor of 
anybody else ; for he does not care that he himself 
should be praised, nor that others should be blamed. 
He is not disposed to praise ; and therefore he does 
not And &.ult even with his enemies, except for the 
sake of wanton insult. He is by no means apt to com- 
plain or supplicate help in unavoidable or trSOing cala- 
mities; for to be so in such cases shows anxiety about 
them. He is apt to possess rather what is honourable 
and imfrxdtful, than what is fruitful and useful ; for 

19. this shows more self-sufficiency. The step of the 
Uisgait,&.\ magnanimous man is slow, his voice deep, and his 

language stately; for he who only feels anxiety 
about few things is not apt to be in a hurry ; and 
he who thinks highly of nothing is not vehement ; 
and shrillness and quickness of speaking arise from 
these things. This, therefore, is the character of 
the magnanimous man. 

20. He who is in the defect is little-minded ; he who i 
MLiKQo^V' £g jj^ ^^ excess is vain. But these do not seem to be 

^' vicious, for they are not evil-doers, but only in error ; 

for the little-minded man, though worthy of good 
things, deprives himself of his deserts ; but yet he 
resembles one who has something vicious about him, 
from his not thinking hiiQself worthy-<^ guud tllluga; — 
and he seems ignorant of himself £or^tiifi£adse~ha-~ 

' Eipwv is a dissembleri one who says ^ess Chan he thinksr 
and is opposed to dXijO^c. EiputviiOf dissimoladony espe- 
cially an ignorance purposely affected to provoke or confound 
an antagonist, — irony, used by Socrates against the Sophists. 
See Scott and Liddeirs Lexicon. See another sense, in whidi 
tipuviia is osiad in the 7th chapter of this book. 
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wsoildL^ave desii*ei ^ose things of which ho was 
w orthy T^^pedaHy "lisTihey Bxe ""'goo3' tEinga. *^Yet^ 
Bttdi men as these seem not to be hoik, but rather! 
idle. ^And such an opinion seems to make them; 
worse ; for each man desires those things which are ^ 
aooorfHng to his deserts ; and they abstain even from \ 
honourable actions and customs, considering them- I 
fiehres unworthy; and in like manner from exter- | 
nal goods. 

But Tain men are foolish, and ignorant of them- ^1*^ 
selTes^ and this obviously; for, thinking them- 
selTOS worthy, they aspire to distinction, and then 
are found out ; and they are fine in their dress, and 
their gestures, and so on; and they wish their 
good fortune to be known, and speak of it, hoping 
to be honoured for it. But little-mindedness is 
more opposed to magnanimty than vamty, for it is 
ofbener found, and is worse. Magnammity, there- 
tore, as we haTe said, relates to great honour. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of ike namekit Virtue which is conversant with the desire q/ 

Honour, 

There seems to be another Tirtue couTersant with 1. 
the same habit, as was stated in the earlier part of ^^ ^^^ 
our treatise, « which would appear to bear the same ^*]*" 
relation to magnanimity, which liberality does to conyer- 
magnificence ; for both these haTe nothing to do iMmt with 
with what is great, but dispose us as we ought to be ^™^l ^^' 
disposed towards what is moderate and small. And *°'*"* 
as in receiTing and giTing money there is a mean "^ 
habit, an excess, and a defect ; so in the desire of , 
iumourP also, there is the "more and the less" than we ^ 

• See Book II. ch. tu. 

' An ambiguity might result from the difficulty of distin- 
ffuidiixig in English between t6 KoXbv and rtfirij. The former 
H the abstractecUy honourable, the morally beautiful, — in Latin, 
'^bonettam;" the latter is honourable distinction ooodferred 
tn US by othen. 
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ought^ as well as the proper source, and the proper 
mannerj for we blame the lover of honour as desir- 
ing honour too much, and from improper sources ; 
and the man who is destitute of the love of honour^ 
as one . who does not deliberately prefer ^ to bo 
^ honoured even for honourable things; and some- 
times we praise the lover of honour as manly and 
noble ; at other times, him who is destitute of the 
love of honour, as moderate and modest;' as we 

2. said before. But it is clear, that aa the expression, 
'^ lover of anything," is used in more senses than 
one, we do not use the term lover of honoiur always 
with the same dgnification ; but when we praiL 
him, we mean that he loves honour more than most 
men ; and when we blame him, that he loves it 

3. more than he ought. But since the mean state 
The ex- has no name, the extremes seem to. contend for 
trem^ ap- ^^^ middle place, as being vacant ; but wherever 
cl^end there Are < an excess . and defect, there is also a 
for the mean. And men desire honour both too much 
»can. and too little, so that it is possible to desire it a.« 

they ought. At any rate, this habit is praised, 
being a nameless mean state on the subject of 
honour. But compared with love of honour, it 
appears to be the absence of all love for it ; and 
compared with this, it appears to be love of honour. 
Compared with both, therefore, it in some sense has 
the nature of both ; and this seems to be the case 
with the other virtues also. But in this case the 
extremes seem opposed, because the mean has no 
name. 

*i IlpoaipiaiQ is translated throughout this work *' deli- 
berate preference/' as expressing most literally the original. 
It implies preference, not from mere impulse, but on principle^ 
as a matter of moral choice — as the act of a moral being. 

' The word in the original is ffoi^pcuv. Considered as a 
moral virtue, fft$)<f>po(rvvii signifies temperance, — the virtue, as 
Aristotle says, rj otal^H rrjv ([tpivat which preserves the vigour 
of the intellect. Here it signifies modesty, the virtae of a 
tuber and well-regulated mind. 
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CfHAP. V. 

Of Meekness and Irascibility, 

But m^lrnftBfl ir -a me^, state on the subject of l. 
angr^^Jbdings. But because the mean has no iTp^^rvc 
naine, and we can scarcely say that the extremes 
have any, we give to the mean the name of 
mieekness, 'thoTigh it declines towards the defect, 
which has no name. But the excess might be itg ez- 
called a species of irascibility ; for the passion is tremes. 
ang^, and the things that cause it are many and 
variotis. He, therefore, who feels anger on^roper 2. 
oo(»fflOTiS, at proper persons, and besides in a proper Charac 
maimer, at proper times, and for a proper length of tenstacs of 
time, is an object of praise. This character will * ® ™®® 
therefore be the meek "man, in the very points in 
which meekness is an object of praise ; for by tho 
meek man we mean him who is undisturbed, and 
not carried away by passion, but who feels anger 
according to the dictates of reason, on proper occa- 
SLonsi, and for a proper length of time. But the 
meek man seems to err rather on the side of defect; 
for he is not inclined to revenge, but rather to for- 
give. But the defect, whether it be a kind of ^. 
insensibility to anger, or whatever it be, is blamed; The defect, 
for those who do not feel anger in proper cases, 
are thought to be fools, as well as those who do 
not feel it in the proper manner, nor at the proper 
time, nor at the proper persons ; for such an one 
seems to have no perception, nor sense of pain ; 
and firom his insensibility to anger, he is not dis- 
posed to defend himself; but it is like a slave to 
endure insults offered to one's self, and to overlook 
them when offered to one's relations. But the excess 4, 
takes place in all the categories ; for it is possible The eioesii 
to be angry with improper persons, on improper 
occasions, too much, too quickly, or too long ; yei» 
all these drcomstances are not united in the same 
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person ; for it is impossible that they should be ; 
tor the evil destroys itself and if entire, becomes 
intolerable. 

5. Irascible men, therefore^ are easily angered, with 
9, yc'Xof. improper object^ on improper occasions, and too 

much; but their anger quickly ceases, and this is 
the best point in their character. And this is the 
case with them, because they do not restrain 
their anger, but retaliate openly and visibly, be- 
because of their impetuosity, and then they be- 

6. come calm. The choleric, who are disposed to be 
AKpoxo' angry with everything, and on every occasion, are 
^«** likewise in excess ; whence also they derive their 

7. name. But the bitter are difficult to be appeased, 
HiKpoL and retain their anger a long time, for they repress 

their rage ; but there comes a cessation, when they 
have retaliated ; for revenge makes their anger 
cease, because it produces pleasure instead of the 
previous pain. But if they do not get revenge, they 
feel a weight of disappointment : for, owing to its 
not showing itself, no one reasons with them ; and 
there is need of time for a man to digest his anger 
within him.^ Persons of this character are very 
troublesome to themselves, and to their best Mends. 

8. But we call those persons ill-tempered who 
XaXcTToi. feel anger on improper occasionfl^ too much, or 

too long, and who do not become reconciled with- 
Irascibi- out revenge or punishment. But we consider the 
lity is excess to be more opposite to the mean than the 
more op- defect, for it occurs more fi^quently ; for revenge is 
posed to xnore natural to man than meekness : and the ill- 
than the tempered are worse to live with than any. But the 
opposite observation which was made in the former part, is 
extreme, clear from what we are now saying ; for it is diffi- 
cult to determine with accuracy the manner, the 
persons, the occasions, and the length of time for 

* Etymologists have doubted whether the compoatioii of 
AKpdxoXoc be UKpoq, or aKparoCt but this observation o( 
Aristotle shows that in his opinion the word is derived frov 
dKpoQt an extreme. 

* Hoc est conficere ac sedare pertarbationem.— lV/tcta«fff • 
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which one ought to be angry, ard at what point 
one ceases to act rightly, or wrongly. For he 9. 
who transgresses the limit a little is not blamed, Slight 
whether it be on the side of excess or deficiency : transaction 
and we sometimes praise those who fall short, and "^^^^^^^ 
call them meek ; and we call the irascible manly, 
as being able to goyem. But it is not easy to lay 
down a precise rule as to the extent and nature of 
the transgression, by which a man becomes cul- 
pable ; for the decision must bt^ lefb to particular 
cases^ and to the moral sense. Thus much, how- 10. 
ever, is clear, that the mean habit is praiseworthy, 
according to which we feel anger with proper per- 
sons^ on proper occasions, in a proper manner, and 
so forth : and the excesses and defects are blame- 
able ; a little blameable when they are only a little 
distance from the mean ; more blameable when they 
are further ; and when they are very fer, very blame- 
able. It is clear, therefore, that we must hold to 
the mean habit. Let the habits, therefore, which 
relate to anger have been sufficiently discussed. 



CHAP. VL 

Of ike Social Virtue and its Conirartes. 

But in the intercourse of life and society, and the 1, 
interchange of words and actions^ some people Of the so- 
appear to be men-pleasers ; who praise everythmg fial virtu« 
with a view to give pleasure, and never in any -A-pcfficoi. 
case take the opposite side, but think they ought 
to give no pain or annoyance to those in whose 
sodetj they happen to be; others, contrary to 
these, who oppose everything, and are utterly 
cawkas of giying pab, are caUed croas and quar- 
relsome. That these habits are blameable, is 2. 
fvident ; and likewise that the mean habit be- AvtrxoXm . 
tween them is praiseworthy, according to which 
4 man will approve and disapprove of pro])er 
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3. objeota^ and in a proper manner. There is no 
The mean name aBfflgne>l to this habit^ but it most resembles 
^ ^^^. . . fiinidship : for he who acts accordini; to theTnean 
tX^rlZ habitisLhaswemeaxibythee^8ai<m.«akind 

and gentle Mend," if we add thereto the idea of 
affection ; while this habit differs from Mendship, 
, in being without passion and. affection for thoso 
with whom one has intercourse ; for it is not from 
being a friend or an enemy that he approves or dis- 
approves in every case properly, but because it is 
his nature ; for he will do it alike in the case of 
V those whom he knows, and those whom he does not 
know, and to those with whom he is intimate, and to 
those with whom he is not intimate, except that he 
will always do it properly ; for it is not fit in the 
same way to pay regard to, or to give pain, to 
intimate friends and strangers. 

4. Generally, therefore, we have said, that in his 

It aims at intercourse he will behave properly; and referring 

V^^S his conduct to the principles of honour and ex- 

pleasure. ,. , nt • * . . • • • . 

pediency, he will aim at not giving pain, or at 

giving pleasure. For he seems to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains that arise in the inter- 
course of society ; and in all of these in which it is 
dishonourable or inexpedient to give pleasure, he 
wiU show disapprobation, and wiU dehberately prefer 
to give pain. And if the action bring upon the 
doer disgrace or harm, and that not small, and the 
opposite course of conduct only slight pain, he will 

5. not approve, but will disapprove of it highly. But 
his manner of intercourse will be different with 
persons of rank, and with ordinary persons, and 
with those who are more or less known to him ; 
and in all other cases of difference he will act in 
like manner, awarding to each his due ^ and 
abstractedly preferring to give pleasure, and 
cautious about giving pain, but yet attendino^ 
always to the results, I mean to the honourable 
and the expedient, if they be greater than the 
pain. And for the sake of giving great pleasure 
Afterwards, he will inflict small pain. Such, then; 
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is be who is in the mean, but it has not a name. 6. 
Bat of ihofie who give pleasure^ he who aims at being P*^^* 
p^Mcant^ without any furUier object, is a P""^" ^,^ ,j"^^ 
pkaser; he' who does it that some benefit mayandapttr 
aocBhiid to him in money or that which money pur- not. 
chflfles^ is a flatterer. But as for him who gives 
paiB and always disapproves, we have said that he 
is morose and quarrelsome. But the extremes 
Appear opposed to each other, because the mean 
hasno name. 



• 



CHAP. vn. 

Of ihe Trut^ul, and thote in the Extremes. 

tTHB mean state on the subject of arrogance is con- l. 
cemed with ahnost the same object matted as the Truthfo-- 
last ; this also has no name. But it would be no bad "*®"* 
plan to go through and enumerate such habits as 
these ; for we should have a more accurate knowledge 
of what relates to moral character, when we have gone 
through them individually ; and we should believe 
that the virtues are mean states, if we saw at one 
comprehensive view that the position was true in 
every instance. Now, in social intercourse, those 2. 
persons who associate with others for the purpose 
of giving pleasure, and those who do it for the 
purpose of ^ving pain, have been treated of. But 
let us speak of those who are true, and those who 
are false, in their words, their actions, and their 
pretensions. 

Now, the arrogant man appears inclined to pre- 3. 
tend to things honourable, which do not belong to ^^xcess 
him, aiud to things greater than what belong to Jefert w*^ 
him : the fidsely modest, on the other hand, is apt piavtia 
to deny what really does belong to him, or to (false mo- 
make it out to be less than it is. But he who is ^e»*y)« 
in the mean is, as it were, a real character, truthful 
in his actions and his words, and ready to allow 
that he possesses what he really possesses, without 
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making '. greatei or less. But it is possible to do 
aU these things with or without a motive. But 
every one, except he acts with a motive, speaks, 
acts, and lives, according to his character. But 
£eJsehood, abstractedly, is bad and blameable, and 
truth honourable and praiseworthy ; and thus the 
truths man being in the mean, is praiseworthy , 
while the false are both blameable; but the arrogant 

4. man more so than the other. But let us speak 
Hfoi a\p- about each separately : and first, about the truthful ; 
9ivTiKov, £qj, ^g Qj,Q j^Q^ speaking of him who speaks truth 

in his agreements, nor in matters that relate to 
injustice or justice ; for this would belong to another 
virtue ; but of him who in cases of no such conse- 
quence observes truth in his words and actions, 
from being such in character. 

5. But such a man would appear to be a worthy 
man ; for the lover of truth, since he observes it in 
matters of no consequence, will observe it still more 
in matters of consequence ; inasmuch as he who is 
cautious of falsehood for its own sake, will surely 
be cautious of it as being disgraceful ; and such a man 
is praiseworthy. But he declines from the truth 
rather on the side of defect ; for this appears to be 
in better taste, because excesses are hateiuL 

6« But he who makes pretensions to greater things 
Arrogant, than really belong to him, without any motive, re- 
sen\bles a base man, for otherwise he would not have 
taken pleasure in the £Edsehood ; but still he appears 
foolish rather than bad. But if it be with a motive, 
he who does it for the sake of glory or honour is 
not very blameable, as the arrogant man ; but he 
who does it for the sake of money is more dishonour- 

7^ able. But the character of the arrogant man does 
not consist in the power of being so, but inthe de- 

' lib erate preference to be so ; for he is arrogant, just 

^ as the liar, fr'om the habit, and from his being of 

this character. Those, therefore, who are arrogant 

for the sake of honour, pretend to such things 

"^ as are followed by praise or congratulation ; those 

who are so for tro sake of gain pretend to such 
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things as their neighbours reap the advantage o( 
and of which the absence in themselves may escaj:^ 
notice, as that they are skilful^ physicians or sooth- 
sayers ; wherefore most men pretend to such thingn 
as these, and are thus arrogant ; for they possess 
the qualities which we have mentioned. 

But the £BLlsely modest, who speak of themselves 8. 
on the side of defect, seem more refined in character; Falsely 
for they are not thought to speak for the sake of "*®*^***« 
gain, but to avoid that which is troublesome to 
others. These, too, more than other men, deny that 
they possess honourable qualities ; as Socrates also 
did. But those who pretend to things of small im- 
portance, and which they evidently do not possess, 
are called cimning and consequential, and are very 
contemptible. And false modesty appears some- 9. 
times to be arrogance ; as the dress of the La- Bavicoirms 
oedsemonians ; for too great defect, as well as ^^97^^^ 
excess itself, looks like arrogance. But those who False 
make a moderate use of false modesty, and in cases modesty 
where the truth is not too obvious and plain; appear fometimcf 
polished. But the arrogant seems to be opposed to *\n|^°" 
the truthftil character, for it is the worse of the two 
extremes.^ 

* If (ro<f>bv is here a substantive, it must be an attack upon 
the Sophists as pretenders to wisdom which they did not pos- 
sess. The preceding passage renders this not improbablCi for 
one great di£ference between the Sophists and the philoso- 
phers* who were, like Plato and Aristotle, opposed to them, 
was that they taught for gain. This their opponents thought 
unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher. The teadiing of 
Socrates professed to be, as Aristotle asserts below, directly 
opposed to anything like pretension, hence the ilpuvUaf 
wluch was one characteristic of it. On this subject Michelet 
refers to an essay of Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil., torn. ii. pp. 53-57. 
For an able and elaborate defence of the Sophists, and most 
interesting observations on the teaching of Socrates, see Grote's 
Hi«t. of Greece, vol. viii. pp. C7 and 08. 

^ BavKOTravoupyoi;, a rOi^ue who puts a good facft OD thr 
wont cue. — Liddell an I Scoii, 
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OTTAF. VITT. 

Of gractftd orpoUthed Wit, and Ut contrary. 

I 

1. But since there are periods of relaxation in life, 
The yitixM and in theni sportive pastime is adnusqiUe, in 
'"P®"^*®^tliiB case ^Iso there seems to be a certain method 

of intercpurse cop«i?^nt with propriety and good 
^" taste, aad also of saying proper things and in a 
proper manner; and likewise a proper manner 
of hearing. But there will be a difference in point 
of the persons among whom we speak, or whom 

2. we hear. But it is clear that on these subjects 
there is excess and defect. Those, therefore, who 

BM/ioX6xof exceed in the ridiculous appear to be buffoons 
and ynlgar, always longing for something ridi- 
culous, and aiming more at exciting laughter 
than speaking decently, and causing no pain to 

'A^fMOi. the object of their sarcasm. But those who neither 
say anything laughable themselyes, nor approve of 

3. it in others, appear to be clownish and horah ; but 
Ewrpofff- those who are sportive with good taste are called 
^®'* men of graceful wit (evrpaTrcXoi, from tl, well, and 

rpcVoi, to turn), as possessing versatility, for such 
talents seem to be the gestures of tJie moral 
character ; and the character, like the body, is 
judged of by its gestures. But since what is ridi- 
culous is on the surface, and the generality of man- 
kind are pleased mth 8port> andevtm ^th over- 
much jesting, even buffoons are called men of grace- 
ful wit, as though they were refined ; but from 
what has been said, it is clear that they differ from 
them, and differ considerably. 

4. But tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit ; 
TW:t. and it is the part of a clever man of tact to 

J speak and listen to such things as befit a worthy 
man and a gentleman ; for in sport there are some 
things which if is proper for such a man to say and 
to lisiten to. And the sportiveness of the gentle- 
man differs from that of the slave, and that of tlui 
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ediicated from that of the uneducated man : and a 
person might see this differenoe from the difference Comedy, 
between old and recent comedies ;^ in the old ones 
obscenity constituted the ridiculous ; in the modem 
ones inuendo ; and there is considerable difference 
between these in point of decency. 

Must we, then, define the man who jests with •>• 
propriety as one who says such things as are not ^ *" *'*•*" 
unbefitting a gentleman ? or who takes care not to '^'^*^^' 
giye pain to his hearer, but rather to give plea- 
sure 9 or is such a thing as this incapable of defini- 
tion ? for different things are hateful and pleasant 
to different people. The tilings which he will say 
he will also listen to ; for it is thought that a man 
would do those things which he would bear to hear 
of. Now, he wiU not do everything that he will 
listen to ; for a scoff is a sort of opprobrious ex- 
pression; and there are some opprobrious expres- 
sions- which are forbidden by legislators; and 
perhaps there are things at which ilioy ought to 
have forbidden men to scoff Now, the refined 
and gentlemanly man will so behave, being as it 
were a law to himself : and such is he who is in 
the mean, whether he be called a man of tact, or of 
graceful wit. 

But the buffoon cannot resist what is ridiculous, 6. 
and spares neither himself nor anybody else, if he Ba>/ioA<?x>f 
can but raise a laugh; and this he will do by 
saying such things as the gentleman would not 
think of saying, or sometimes even of listening "a^joj, 
to. But the clownish man is in all such companies 
useless, for he contributes nothing, and disapproV-es 
of everything. But recreation and sport appear to 
be necessary in life. 

Now, these just mentioned are the mean states These 
in the social intercourse of life ; they all refer to the ^^^ ^^ 
interchange of certain words and actions, but they ^^^^^ ^ 
difier^ in that one relates to truth, and others to the social 

^ The dramatic literature of our own country, as well as 
that of Athens, furnishes a valuable index to the progress of 
tefinement and moral education. 

I 
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intercourse pleasure. But of those that relate to pleasure, one ia 
f»f life. concerned with sporty the other "with the other in- 
tercourse of life. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the Sense of Shame, 



1. But it is not proper to speak of the sense of shame 
AiCujQ de- as a virtue, for it is more like a passion than a habit ; 
fined : it j^ ^3 therefore defined as a kind of fear of disgrace ; 
virtue \ut ^^* ^ ^*® effects it resembles very nearly the fear 
a passion, that is experienced in danger ; for those who are 

ashamed grow red, and those who fear death turn 

pale. Both, therefore, appear to be in some sort 

'" connected with the body ; and this seems charac- 

2. teristic of a passion rather than a habit. But this 
Adapted passion befits not every age, but only that of youth ; 
properly f^p ^^ think it right that young persons should be 
^ ^^^ ' apt to feel shame, because firom living in obedience 

to passion they commit many fiiultat, and are re- 
strained by a sense of shame. And we praise those 
young persons who are apt to feel shame ; but no 
man would praise an older person for being shame- 
faced ; for we think it wrong that he should do 
Lythins; to be ashamed of ; for shame is no part 
)f the character of the good man, i^ indeed, 
It be true that it follows imworthy actions ; for 
such things he ought not to do. But whether the 
things be in reality or only in opinion disgraceful, 
it makes no difference; for neither ought to be 
done ; so that a man ought not to feel shame. 
3 Moreover, it is a mark of a bad man to be of 
Shame not such character as to do any of these things. But 
the proof ^o be of such character as to feel shame in case he 
man ^°° should do any such action, and for this cause to 
think himself a good man, is absurd ; for ^lame 
follows only vol\mtary actions ; but the good man 
will never do bad actions voluntarily. But shame 
may be hypothetkmlly a worthy feeling ; for if a man 
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were to do such a thing, he would be ashamed ; but 
this has nothing to do with the virtues : but though 
shamelessnesS; and not to be ashamed to do dis- 
graceful actions, be bad, yet it is not on this account 
a virtue for a man who does such things to be 4. [ 
ashamed. Neither is continence, properly speak- Continenca 
ing, a virfcue, but a kind of mixed virtue ; but the (^W«- 
9ubject of continence shall be fully discussed here- ^ed*vfr- 
itfter. But now let us speak of justice. 
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BOOK V 



CHAP. L 

0/ Justice and Injustice.* 

I. But we must inquire into tlie subject of justice and 
injustice, and see what kind of actions they are con- 
cerned with, what kind of mean state justice is, and 

* This book is almost identically the same with the fourth 
book of the Eudemean Ethics. A passage in Plato's treatise 
De Legibusy p. 757, quoted by Brewer, p. 167, shows how 
far the views of the great master and his distinguished pupil 
coincided on this subject of particular justice. As far as 
regarded universal justice, the theory of Plato was as fol- 
lows: — He considered the soul a republic (De Rep. iv.), 
composed of three faculties or orders. (1.) Reason, the go- 
verning principle. (2.) The irascible passions. (3.) The 
concupiscible passions. When each of these three faculties of 
the mind confined itself to its proper office, without attempt- 
ing to encroach upon that of any other ; when reason go- 
verned, and the passions obeyed, then the result was tibat 
complete virtue, which Plato denominated justice. Under 
the idea of universal justice will be comprehended the *' jus- 
titia expletrix,'' and ** justitia attributrix," of Grotius ; the 
■ former of which coQsists in abstaining from what is Moth ef^. 
and in doing voluntarily whatever we can with prppriety_be 
forced to do ; the latter, which consists in proper beneficenoe, 
and which coinprehends all the soci^^^prtueBr This latter 
kind has been by some termed *' distributive justice,'' but in 
a different sense from that in which the expression is used by 
Aristotle. — (A. Smith, Mor. Sent. Part VII. 2.) ^ With 
! respect to particular justice, distributive justice takes cogni- 
, zance of the acts of men, considered in relation to the state, 
' and comprehends what we call criminal cases. ^ Corrgctive- 
JMstice considers men in relation to each other, and compre- 
hends pivil cases. Aristotle has also treated the subject of 
justice and injustice, though in a less scientific manner, in 
his Rhetoric, Book I. cc. xii. xiii. xiv., to the translation of 
which, in this series, together with the accompanying notesr 
the reader is referred. 
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between -wliat. things '^tihe just^" tliAt is, the ab- 
gt|«fi4>pngcq2le4»f jiistioe, is a mean. Bat let our 
Avestagation be conducved after the i;ame method as , . / 
in the case of the Tirtues^ already discussed. We see,.2. . 
then^ that cdl men mean by the term justiee that Justice 
Mnd' of habit from which men are ^pt to perform f?*^ S^ • 
just-4bct|ons^ and from which they act justly, and gn^^ ** 
wisbfoir just things ; and similarly in, the case of in justioe , 
inj«stio^ that habit frx>m which they act unjustly, three , 
and wisii for unjust things. Let these things things ae 
therefore, be -first laid down as it were in outline : ^®^^""T- 
fboB the-case is not the same in sciences and ca;[^ities i'^siiuu»t9 
asinjigjy^; for the same capacity and science seems 2, T^l\ 
to comprehend within its sphere contraries-;' but choice. "" 
one contrary habit does not infer the other con- ^,^^^ 
trary acts :^ for instance, it is not the case that, from U^ U'- 
thehabit of health, the contrary acts are perfcomed, dh-^ui; may 
.but only- the healthy ones ; for we say that a man b^ of con- 
'walks healthily when he walks as a healthy man ^'^^^ » 
would, walk. Hence a contrary habit is often J*'' ?*"' 
•known from its contrary ; and the habits are often 
known from the things connected with and attend- ^* j^^^jj^ 
ant upon them ; for if the good habit of body be may be 
well known, the bad habit becomes known also : and known 
the good habit is known from the things whion be- ^^°™ ^^ 
long to it, and these things from the good^ habit ; ^^'^^^'T* 
lor if the good habit of body be firmness of flesh, it 
necesaarilj follows that the bad habit of body is 
looseness of flesh ; and that which is likely to cause 
the good habit of body is that which is likely to 
<Suise fimmess of flesh. 

But it, generally speaking, follows, that if the one 
of two contraries be used in more senses than one, 
the other contrary is likewise used in more senses 
than one : for instance, if the just is so used, so also 5. 
is the imjust.. But justice and injustice seem to be The terms 

used in more senses than one ; but because of their justice and 

injustioe 

V ^ The jameJ )abit cannot have to do with contraries, whereas , 
the same science can, e. g, the habit of health can only produce ' 
healthy action, but the science of healing can, if abased, pio- 
liuce unhealthiness. ' 
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have more dose affinity, their homonymy escapes notice, and is 

than one not so dear to be understood, as in tlie case of things 

S^^wWch '"'^^^^y differing ; for the difference in spedes is a 

however, ' great difference : for instance, both the bone under 

is scarcely the neck of animals, and that with which they 

observa- lock doors^ are called by the same Greek word 

bte, iid kXiIq. Let us^ then, ascertain in how many sense* 

^nra, *^® term unjust man isjiaed. y Now, the transgressor 

6. of law appears to be unjust^ and the man who takes 

The just y more than his share, and the unequal man ; so that 

"^ ^^ / fit is clear that the just man also mil mean the man 

RtSilffcc' '"^^^ ^^^ acco^:ding to law, and the equal, man> 

the iiKaiov The just will therefore be the la^s^fnl and the equal > 

is v6fiifjiov and the unjust the unlawful and the uneq^^aL But 

and Iffov : guice the Tmjust man is also one who takes more 

tKTov *^^ ^ s*^«^> he will be of this character with re- 

is irapdvo- g^rd to goods j not, indeed, all goods, but only those 

fjiov and ^ in which there is good and l^d fortim e ; and these 

dvuTov. m^ absolutdy always good, but relatively not always. 

Yet men pray for and pursue these things ; they 

'ought not, however ; but they ought to pray that 

absolute goods may be goods relatively to th^a- 

' selves, anothey ought, to cEbose t hose things which 

are good to themselves.^ 

8. But the Tmjust man does not always choose too 
much, but sometimes too little, in the case of things 

ill lawfiil absolutely bad, but because even the smaller evil 

things are appears to be in some sense a good, and covetous- 

i^i"^* ness is for what is good, for this reason he appears 

to take more than his share. He is also unequal ;, 

for this indudes the other, and is a common term. 

9. But since the transgressor of law is, as we said, un* 
just, and the keeper of law just, it is dear that all 

* See Juven. Sat. x. :^ 

** Say, then, shall man, deprived all power of dioice, 
Ne'er raise to Heaven the supplicating yoioe ? 
Not so ; but to the gods his fortunes trust : 
Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
What best may profit or delight tiiey know, 
^ And real good for fancied bliss bestow : 

-^ Wtth eyes of pity they our frailties scan ; 

More dear to them. Uian tc himself, is man." 

Gifford'a Transl. &0?t 
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lawful things are in some sense just ; for those 
things which have been defined by the legislative 
fsdence are liiwM : and each one of these we assert 
to be just. "^Butjaws make mention of all subjects, jl 
with a view either to the co mmon a4Ya&tage o€-aU, Object oi 
or of men in power, or of the best citizens j* accord- ^*^** * 
ing to virtue, or some other such staudardT-So , 
that m one way we call those things just which are 
adapted to produce and preserve happiness and its ^ 
I>arts for the social community. But the law-di- U. 
rects the performance of the acts of the brave man ; 
for instance, not to leave his post, nor to fly, nor to 
throw away his arms ; and the acts of the tempei*ate 
man ; for instance, not to commit adultery or out- 
rage ; and the acts of the meek man; for instance, 
not to assault or abuse ; and in like manner, in the 
case of the other virtues and vices, it enjoins one 
class of actions, and forbids the other ; a well-made 
law does it weU, and one framed ofl'-hand and with- 
out consideration badly. 

This justice, therefore, is perfect virtue, not abso- 12. 
lutely, but relatively. And for this reason justice y^^^ 
often appears to be the most excellent of the vir- ^^^Xcla "but 
tues ; and neither the evening nor the morning star relatively 
is so admirable.® And in a proverb we say, " In it is raX- 
justice all virtue is comprehended.** And it is more ^*^'''7* 
than any others perfect virtue, because it is the exer^ | 
dseof £erfect virtue ; and it is perfect, because the 
possessor of it is able to exercise his virtae towards^ 
_ ^ftrgonr and not only in reference to him- 

self j l&^many men are able to exercise virtue in j^ jg ^p^^ 
their own concerns, but not in matters which con- hfpov, 
cem other people. For this reason, the saying of 
Bias seems to be a good one, " Power will show the 

' This distinction is drawn in order to make the assertion 
applicable to the circumstances both of democratical and aris- 
tocratical states. Oi dpiarot, the best citizens, t. e. the 
aristocracy. 

* There is no donbt that this is a proverbial saying, but 
whence it comes is doubtful ; by some it has been attributed 
to Euripides, by others, on the authority of Theophrastnt, to 
llieognis.— Ze//. . 
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13. nuui;*' for the man in power is at onoeaMoeiated 
' with and stands in relation to othersi' AiLd for this 
,/ same reason justice alone^ of all thel .yirtues, seems 
^^/ to be a good to another person, because it has rela- 
^ tion to another ; for it does what is adyantagedus 
to some' one else, either to tiie head^or to some 
member of the commonwealth. That maB,^ere- 
fore, is the worst who acts viciously both as re- 
gards himself and his Mends ; and that man is the 
best who acts virtuously not as regards hims^li^ but 
as regards another ; for this is a difficult task. 
14.1 ^^i§ kind of justice, therefore, is, not a division ot 
virtue, but the whole of virtue ; nor is the contrary 
Univers4 injustice a part of vice, but the whole of vice. But 
justice the difference between virtue and this kind of jus- 
^Htert-^"^**™ ^^ ^ clear from the preceding statements ; for the 
tuc. ^^' ^^i^ ^"^ *'^® same, but their essence is not th^ 
. same ; but so £eu* as justice ia this sense ^elates to 
anpther, it ia jus^b^ ; so &r as it is suoh~ana such 
a habit, it is simply virtue.^ 



CHAP. n. 

Of the nature and qitalities qfrarUeuUfr-^wttee, 

■ ' ' A. ' ' 

1. But that jiistice which is a ^airtj^jiftu^iis the ob 

That there j^t of our investigg-tion ; for (as we sa^) there is 

lar*^iMti"ce ^^^ * Ismd of justice : and, likewise, .that ii\justice 

{irXtove. which 13 a jpart of vice : and this is a proof that 

\ia) ' there is ; for he who energizes according tft tfee.Qfcfeeif 

vices acts m^uatly, but does not taJ:e_piOTe__tl^3Ji 

his share ; as the m^ who through fear hds thrown 

away his shield, or through moroseness has used abu- 

sive^laaguage, or thro^h iUiberality has refosed to 

give pecuniary assistance ; but whenever a man takes 

' Virtue and universal justice are substantially tiie same, 
but in the mode of their existence they differ ; or, in other 
words, the same habit, which, when considered absolutely, is 
termed virtue, is, when considered as a relative duty, termed 
nniversal justice. 
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more than his share, be does so frequently notJ&om^ 
a ny o ne x>i thes e i ^ cea.. still liess from all 4)£-tliem, 
fejt^B^L-i-fiaffi^ somOi^Tiw^ (for we blame him) ; 
namely from jnjiis titfe. There is, therefore, some 
other kind 6f i^^biioe, "which is as a part' to a It differi 
^hole^md some " imjnst,*' which is related to that ^^om um- 
**imjiigt'* which traiisgresses ^thgjajsr, as a part to_a p^rt from 
whole. Again, if one man commits adultery for a wholes 
the sake of gain, and receives something^ for it in 
ad^^gn, aiid another does so at some cost forlEEe 
graiMoation of his lusts, the latter would seem to 
be intemperate rather than taking more than his 
share ; and the former unjust, but not intemperate : ly^ 
it is clear, at any rate, that he committed_the. crime 
for the sake of gain. Again, in all other acts of 3.^^ 
inju^ice it is possible always to refer the action to 
some' spQdfig vice : for instance, if a person has 
commixed adultery, you may refer it to intempe* 
lance.} if he ha8.<Wed hk comrade's side in the: 
ranks, to cowardice ; if he has committed an assault, 
to -anger; but if he has pained anytliin ^^_j3,y:iihe|[j' 
ast^youL, can refer, it to iXQ.,Yice.but. ij^nstToe. Soff-^ 
that it is evident that there is another kind of in- 
justice besides imiversal injustice, which is a part of 
it, and is called by the same name, because the* 
generic definition of both is the same ; for the whole 
force -of both consists in relation; but one is conver- Particulai 
a^iit with honour, money, safety, or with whatever justice. 
common term would comprehend all these; and-its" 
jTft pi^y^ ip the pleas^ e arising from gain ; whilst theTJnivereiJ 
other is conversant mth 'all things mth which a\justice. 
good man is concerned It is clear, therefore, that 
there are more kinds of justice than one, and that 
there is another kind besides that which is imiversiil / 
virtue : but we must ascertain its generic and spe- 
cific character. 

Now, the " unjust" has been divided into the un- E; 
«awfid and the unequal ; and " the just" into the 
lawful and the equal. Now, the injustice before 
mentioned is according to tlie unlawful. But since 
the unequal and the iiioit* are not the same, but 
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different, that is, that one bears to the other the 
relation of a part to a whole,^ for ererything which ia 
.• more is unequal^ but it is not true that everything 

which is unequal is more ; and in the same way the 
unjust and injustice are not the same, but different 
in the two cases; in the one case being as parts, in the 
other as wholes ; for this injustice of which we ai'c; 
now treating is a part of imiversal injustice ; and 
in like manner particular justice is a part of uni- 
versal justice ; so that we must speak of the parti- 
cular justice and the particular injustice ; and in 
like manner of the particular just, and the parti- 

6. cular unjust. Let us, then, dismiss that justice and 
Universal injustice which is conversant with universal virtue, 
justice dis- fjj^Q qj^q being the exercise of universal virtue wi^ 
mtflsed. relation to another, and the other of universal vice ; 

and it is clear that we must dismiss also the just and 
imjust which are involvedJji:.ihe8e ; for one^ may 
almost say that the greater ..past of things lawful 

/ are those the doing of whiph arises front universal 
virtue ; for the Iaw_e^(Mns that we. Jive ancording 

\ to each particular victue, and forbids- xnir living ac- 
cording to each particular vice ; and all those law- 
ful things which are enj(^ed by law in the matter 
of social education are the causes which produce 

7. universal virtue. ^ But as to private education, ac- 
/ cording to which a man is good absolutely, we must 

hereafter determine whether it belongs to the poli- 
tical or any other science ; for it is not perhaps en- 

8. tirely the same thing in every case to be a good 
Particular man and a good citizen. But of the particular jus- 
^^^T' ^^' *^^' ^^^ ^^ *^® particular just which is according 
Dis^tribu'^ to it, one species is that which is concerned in the 

r The generic word ** unequal'' comprehends under it the 
specific ones *'more" and ''less," and therefore is to them 
as a whole to its parts. Hence it is to be observed that the 
words ''whole" and "part" are used in their logical rela- 
tion : for, logically, the genus contains the species ; whereas, 
metaphysical^,' the species contains the genus : e. ^. we divide 
logical^" the genus " man" into " European, Asiatic," &c., 
but each of t£e species, European, &c., contains the idea oi 
niui, together with the diaracteristic difference. 



tive. 
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distributions of honour, or of wealth, or of any of . 
those other things which can possibly be distributed 
among the members of a political commimity ; for 
in these cases it is possible that one person, as com- 
pared with another, should have an unequsd or an 9. 
equal share ; the other is that which is corrective Correctivei 
in transactions^ between man and man. And of 
this there are two divisions ; for some transactions* 
are Yoluntajy, and others involuntary lAihe vo- Transac- 
luntary are such as follow ; selling, buying, lending, ^^^ ^^ 
pledging transactions, borrowing,* depositing of trusts, voluntary, 
hiring ; and they are so called because the origin of involun- 
such transactions is voluntary/ Of involuntary trans- tar> . 
actions, some are secret, as theft, adultery, poison-^ 
ing, pandering, enticing away of slaves, assassination, 
£aise witness ; others accompanied with violence, as 
assault, imprisonment, death, robbery, mutilation, 
evilHspeaking, contumelious language. 



CHAP. III. 

Of Distributive Justice, 



But since the unjust man is unequal, and the unjust ][* . . 
is unequal, it is clear that there is some mean of the -^ ^ mean^in 
imequal ; and this is the equal ; for in every action two things, 
in which there is the more and the less, ^fFere and with 
is the equal also. . If, therefore, the unjust be un- reference 
equal, the just is equal ; but this, without argument, ^^'3^^, 

^ The word irvvaWdynaraf here rendered ''transactions," 
most not be understood as being limited to cases of obligations 
▼ohmtarily incurred, but as comprehending all cases of obli- 
gation which exist in the dealings between man and man, 
whether moral, social, or political. A avvaXXay^a tKovfriov 
may be either yerbal or written ; if written, it may be 
(1.3 owBiiKti, wluch term is generally used of political agree- 
ments or conventions ; (2.) ffvyypdfprj, a legal bond ; (3.) 
<rviit6Xaiov, an instrument in the case of a pecuniary loan. 
See Khet. I. xy. 

* Xp^ffic is that contract which the Roman jurists tern 
** commodatum." — Miehelet, 
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muflbbd dear to evetyhodj. Bui ance tiieoqcnl 4b 

^ain«aQ9.iJiej^tJ3aiisial8o.be akindofnMaii; But 

tbe equal impliea two terms at least j the just, ihep^- 

fore, must be both a mean and «qual, it must relate 

to some things and some pezsons. . In that it is a 

mean, it must relate to two things, and these are 

the more and the less ; in that it is equal, to two 

things, and in that it is just to certain persoiia 

^ 2. It follows, therefore, that the just m ust imply four 

JHiere will terms at least ; for the persons to whom tli^just 

terms • relates are two, and the things that are the sttl>jects 

two per- of the actions are two. And there will be the 

sor^ and same eq^fllit^ between the persons and between the 

two things. tliM9 ; for as the things are to one another so 

ai^^e persons, for if the persons are unequal^they 

will, not have equal things. 

3. But hence arise all cSsputes and qujarrek, • when 
equal persons haye unequal things^ or unequal. per- 
sons have and haye assigned touiem equsd things. 
Again, this is clear from the expression *' according 
to worth ;** for, in distributions, all agree thaiLJuatice 

V ought to be according to aome> staiLda£di}f Tcoisbhy yet 

all do not make that standard the same ; for those 
who are inclined to democracy consider liberty as 
the standard ; those who are inclined to oligarchy, 
wealth ; others, nobility of birth ; and those who are 

4. inclined to aristocracy, virtue.^ Justice, "therefore, is 
something p^opprtionate ; for proportion is the pro- 
perty not of arithmetical numbers only, but of num- 
ber universaUy ; for proportion is an equality of ratio, 
and implies four terms at least. Now it is clear, 
that disjunctive proportion implies four terms ; but 
continuous proportion is in four terms also ; for it 
will use one term in place of two, and mention it 
twice ; for instance, as A to B, so is B to C j B has 
therefore been mentioned twice. So that if B be 
put down twice, the terms of the proportion are four. 

*• Moreover, the just also implies four terms at least* 
and the ratio is the same, for the persons and the 
thin 21 are similarly divided. Therefore, as the term 

k Compare Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. Tiii, 
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A to the term B, so will be the term C to the term D; 
and therefore, alternately, as A to C so B to D. So 
that the wholaalso bears the same prcpcrtion to the 
whole which the distribution puts together in pairs; ' 
and if it puts them~ together in this way, it puts 
them together justly .^ The conjunction, therefore, 
of A and C and of B and D is the just in the dia- 
tnbntion ; and this just is a mean, that is, a mean 
between iJiose things which are contrary to propor- 
tion ; for the proportionate is a mean, and the just 
is proportionate. But mathematicians call this kind 6. 
of proportion geometrical, for in geometrical propor- 
tionit comes to pass that the whole hasthe same ratio 
to the whole which each of the parts has to the other; 
but this proportion is not continuous, for the person The pro> 
and the thing are not one term numerically. But thelPortion» 
tmjust is that which is contrary to proportion ; there J|°*,jQ°g' 
is one kind, therefore, on the side of excess, and one 
on the side of defect ; and this is the case in acts, 
for he who acts imjustly has too mmh, and the man 
who is treated imjustly too little good. But in the lJ^' 
case of evil, the same thing happens inversely, for 
the less evil compared with the greater becomes a 
good; for the less eidl is more eligible than the 
greater, and the eligible is good, and the more 
eligible a greater good. This, therefore, is one 
species of the just. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Justice m TransacHona between Man and Man. 

But the other one is the corrective, and its province 1. 
is all ti ansactio ns, as well volimtary as involimtary. In correct 
But this just has a different form £rom the preced- *|^® J^" 
iDg ; for that which is distributive of common pro- mctiS 

» A : B : : C : D. 

Alternando, A : C : : B : D. 
ComponendOi A + C : B + D :: A : B. 
Alternando, A-l-C : A :? B + D : B. 
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propor- perty is always according to the proportion before 

tion is ob- mentioned. For if the distribution be of common 

"*Me it P^P^^y> ^* "''^ ^® made according to the propor- 

regards the ^^^ which the original contributions bear to each 

acts, and other ; and the unjust which is opposed to this just is 

not the contrary to the proportionate. But the just which 

P*"°°'' exists in transactions is something equal, and the 

far as re- unjust something unequal, but not according to 

gards geometrical but arithmetical proportion ; for it mat* 

|i}/ita. ters not whether a good man has robbed a bad man, 

2. or a bad man a good man, nor whether a good^ or a 

^ bad man has committed adultery ; the law lo oks to 

\^e diffftrence of the hurt alone, and treats the per- 

I sons^ if one commits and the other suiters injury^ as 

I equal, and also if one has done and the other suf- 

q. &red hurt. So that the judge endeayours to make 

' this unjust, which is unequal, equa l ; for when one 

man is struck and the other strikes, or even when 

one kills -and the other dies, the sufTeiing and the 

doiQg are divided into unequal parts ; but then he 

endeavours by means of puni^mient to equalize 

them, by taking somewhat away firom the gain. For 

the term *' gain " is used (to speak once for all) in 

such cases, although in some it may not be the exact 

word, as in the case of the man who strikes a blow, 

and the term " loss " in the case of the man who 

suffers it ; but when the suffering is measured, the 

expressions gain and loss are used. 

4. So that the equal is the mean between the morg. 
and the less. But gain and loss are one moi-e, and 
the other less, in contrary ways ; that is, the more 
of good and the less of evil is a gain, and the 

Correc- contrary is a loss. Between which the mean is 
tiye justice the equal, which we call the just. So that the 
a mean just which is corrective must be the mean be- 
J^**2 tween loss and gain. Hence it is that when men 
*° have a^quarrel they go to the judge ; but going to 

5. the judge is going to the just ; for the meaning 
of the word judge is a living personification of the 
just j and they seek a judge as a mean ; some call 
t.hem mediators, imder the idea that if they hit 



gain. 
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the mean, they will hit th3 just ; the jiist, therefore, 
is a kind of mean, because the judge is. 

But the judge equalizes, and, just as if a line C. 
• had been cut into two unequal parts, he takes ^^^ ^^^ 
away from the gimter part tliat quaixtity by which 'I^ZuJ*, 
it exceeds the real half, and adds it to the lesser 
part ; but when the whole is divided into two 
equal parts, then they say that the parties have 
their own when they have got an e qual share. L>^' 
But the equal is the mean between greater and 7. 
less, according to arithmetical proportion. For 
this reason also it is called iLKatov, because it is 
lixa (in two parts), just as if a person should call Etymology 
it lixmov (divided in two), and the ^iKarrriiQ is sc of ^iKatoi.. 
called, being as it were ^ixatrTTjQ (a divider). For 
when two things are equal, and from the one 
something is taken away and added to the other, 
this other exceeds by twice this quantity ; for if it 
had been taken away from the one, and not added 
to the other, it would have exceeded by once this 
quantity only ; it would therefore have exceeded the 
mean by once this quantity, and the mean would 
have exceeded that part &om which it was taken 
by once this quantity. By this means, therefore, ^, 
we shall know both what it is right ^ take away 
from him who has too much, and what to add ! 
to him who has too little. For the quantity by i/ 
which the mean exceeds the loss must be added to 
him who has the loss, and the quantity by which 
the mean is exceeded by the greater must be taken 
away from the greatest. 

For instance, the lines A A^ BB, CC, are equal to 9. 
each other ; from the line AA, let AE be taken, 
or its equal CD, and added to line CO ; so that the 
whole DCC exceeds AE by CD and CZ ; it there- 
fore exceeds BB by CD.™ But these terms, loss and Origin ol 

" The following figure will explain Aristotle's meaning :— ^^ jy 

lit 

A 1 A 

B B 

Z 
C J C ^D 
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gain, take their rise from volimtary barter ; for 'the 
having more than a man's own is called gaining, 
and to have less than he originally had, to suffer 
loss ; as in selling and buying, and all other trans- , 
10. actions in which the law affords protection. But 
when the result is neither more nor less, but the 
condition of parties is the same as before, they say 
that men have their own, and are neither losers nor 
gainers. So that the just is a mean between gain 
and loss in involuntary transactions, that is the 
having the same both before and after. 



CHAP. Y. 

QfReialiation.' 



p^ , ^' Some people think that retaliation is absolutely 

ore^ just, as the Pythagoreans said ; for they simply 

cahed defined justice as retaliation to another. But reta- 

Justice liation does not fit in either with the idea of distri- 

retaliation, butiVe or corrective justice ; and yet they would 

incorrectly, -^^q ^^^ this is the meaning of the Bhadamanthian 
because 

they called ^®> " K a man suffers what he has done, straight- 
it so simply, forward justice would take place:'* for in many 
and not points it is at variance ; as for example, if a man 
KUT ava- ^ authority has struck another, it is not right that 
' ^^ ' he should be struck in return ; and if a man has 
struck a person in authority, it is right that he 
should not only be struck, but punished besides. 

■ The law of retaliation, " lex talionis,'' or commutative 
justice, differs in the following respect from distributiye and 
corrective justice. As we hay^e seen, distributive justice pro- 
ceeds on the principle of geometrical proportionj-^-corrective 
justice on that of arithmetical ; commutative justice, on both. 
For instance, we first compare the commodities and the per- 
sons geometrically ; as the builder is to the shoemaker, so is 
the number of shoes to the house. Next we give the shoe- 
maker a house, which renders the parties unequal. We then 
restore the equality arithmetically, by taking away from tha 
shoemaker the equivalent to the house reckonal in shoes, and 
lestoring it to the builder^ 
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Agdhi, the voluntariness and involuntariness of an 
action make a great difference. But in the inter- 
couiBB of ex^Sj^Dge, such a notion of justice as reta- 
lia^on, if it be according to proportion and not 
according to equality, holds men together. For hj 
prop^^ti^^ate retaliation civil society is held toge- 
theJySrmen either seek to retaliate evil (for other- 
"wise, if a man must not retaliate, his condition 
appears to be as bad as slavery) or to retaliate good 
(for otherwise there is no interchange of good offices, 
and by these society is held together) ; and for this 
reason they build the temple of the Graces in the 
public way,® to teach that kindness ought to be re- 
turned, for this is peculiar to gratitude ; for it is right 
to return a service to the person who has done a 
favour, and then to be one*s self the first to confer the 
next. But diainetrical conjunction causes propor- 
tionate return ;P for example, let the builder be A, 
the shoemaker B,a house 0, and a shoe D ; the builder 

** The temples of the Graces were usually built in the 
dyopai. This was the case at Sparta ; and Pausanias informs 
US diat it was also the case at Orchomense and Olympia. The 
Graces, therefore, must be reckoned amongst the Oeot ayo- 
fiaioi. Cicero says, — '* Oportet quoque in civitate bene insti- 
tuta templum esse Gratiarum, ut meminerint homines gratias 
esse referendas.'' 

P The following figure will explain what is meant by diame- 
trical conjunction : — 

A. .B 



2. 

By avTim* 

TtOvBoQ 

Kar* dva* 
Xoylavt 
the cases 
are brought 
to a certain 
equality. 



1- 



3. 

The rule of 
diametrical / 
conjunc- 
tion. 




In commercial intercourse, A takes so many D's as are equal 
to C, and B takes in exchange C» and this equalization is 
effected either by direct barter, or by means of the common 
measure, money. Respecting ** value,'' and the subjects con- 
nected with it, the student is referred to any (reatises on poll* 
tical economy. Aristotle treats of the relation which subsists 
between demand ^XP^^^) ^^^ value in the Politics, I. iii* 
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therefore ought to recieive from the shoemaker some 

"of his work, and to give him some of his own in re- 
■ ■* turn. If, therefore, there be proportionate equa- 

Hty in the first instance, and then i^etaliation take 
' place, there will be the state of things which we 

described ; if not, there is no oq^aiity, noiLjany 
Equality • bond to hold commercial dealings together : for 
"f^J^ there is no reason why the work of one should not 
bvobMrv- he better than the work of the other; these things, 
ingthere- therefore, must be equalized; and this is true in 
lativepro- the case of the other arts also; for they would be 
portion of p^t * an end to, .imless equality were observed be- 
{^os and ^^^g^ ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^j^g person dealt with, both 

4^ as regards quantity and quality. For commercial 
intercourse does not take place between two physi- 
cians, but between a ph)rsician and an agriculturist, 
and generally between persons who are different, 
and unequal ; but it is necessary that these be made 
equal. Therefore it is necessary that all things, of 
whidi there is interchange, should be in some 

5. manner commensurable. And for this purpose 
' money came into use ; and it is in some sense a 

medium, for it • measures everything ; so that it 
measures excess and defect ; for example, it measures 
how many shoes are equal to a house or to a certain 

6. quantity of food. As therefore the builder to the 
Tbe neces- shoemaker, so must be the number of shoes to the 
sity of a house or the food ; for if this be not'lte case, thei:e^ 

common ^ ^^^ |^ ^^ interchange, nor commerce. But this 
measure. , i i i • • 

proportion cannot exist, imless the things are m 

some manner equal. It is therefore ne<«ssary tbat 

all things should be measured, as was before said, 

by some one thing. 

7. Now, demand is in reality the bond which keeps 
The com- all commercial dealings together. For if men 
«ion mea- wanted nothing, or not so much, there would not 

*deman^)r ^ ^^' ^^ ^^* ^ much commerce. But money is 
or ite 8ub- as it were the substitute for demand ; and hence 
ttitate, it has the name t'ofxiarfjia, because it is not so by 
jjQoney. nature, but by law (»'o/i«), and because it is in oar 
^fined ^^^^ power to change it, and render it useless. 
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These inlly therefore, be retaliation, when equaliza- 8. 
taoa has taken place. As, therefore, the agriculturist l^'^s^™" 
to the shoemaker, so is the work of the shoemaker ^^^^ 
to that of the agriculturist. But when they make 
an exchuige, it is necessary to biing them to the 
form of a proportion, for otherwise one extreme will 
liave Ijotn^cesses of the mean. But when they 
have thrown rights they are equal, and able to deal 
"with one another, because this equality is able to 
take place between them. Let the agriculturist be A, 9. 
the food C, the shoemaker B, and his work made 
equal to the agriculturist's work D. But if it had 
been impossible for them to have made this mutual 
return, there would have been no commercial in- 
tercourse between them. Now that demand, being 
as it were one thing, is the bond which, in , 
such circumstances, holds men together, is proved 
tythe &ct that when two men have no need of one 
another (nor one has need of the other) they do not 
have commercial dealings together : as they do when 
one is in need of what another has (wine, for in- 
stance), ^ving in return com for exportation. They 
must, therefore, be made equal. "^ 

But with a view to future exchange, if we have jq 
at present no need of it, money is, as it were, our Money a 
surety, that when we are in need we shall be able pledge that 
to make it j for it is necessary that a man who ^e ™ay 
brings money should be able to get what he r^uires. ^^an'S 
But even money is liable to the same objection as ^^en we 
other commodities, for it is not always of equal want it. 
value ; but, nevertheless, it is more likely to re- 
main £rm. Therefore all things ought to have a 
measure of value ; for thus there will always be y" 
exchange, and if there is this, there will be com- 
merce. Money, therefore, as a measure, by making 
things commensurable^ equalizes them ; for there ! 
could be "no commerce without exchange, no ex- 
clu^ge without' equality, and no equality without 
the possibility of being commensurate. Now, in^j^ 
reality, it is impossible that things so widely dif- 
ferent should become commensurable, but it is suffi- 

k2 
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. / ciently possible as fer as de mand jreqiiires. It la 
V necessary, therefore, that there Ibe some one thing ; 
and this must be decided by a greemen t. Where- 
fore it is called i^Dney {vofiicrfia) ; for this makes 
all things commensurable, for all things are mea- 

12. sured by money. Let a house be A, ten minsB B,<i 
lUuBtra- a bed C. Now, A is half B (supposing a house 
*^°^* to be worth or equal to &ve minse), and the bed 

a tenth part of B, it is clear, therefore, how 
many beds are equal to a house, namely, five. But 
it is clear that this was the method of exchange 
before the introduction of money ; for it makes no 
difference whether five beds, or the price of five 

13. beds, be given for a house. Now we have said 
what the lust and what the imiust are. But this 
being decided, it is clear that jL acting is a meaix 
between actiAg and suffering ijnsti<^ for one is 

Justice and having too much, and the other too little. But 
the other justice is a mean state, but not in the same manner 
differ in ^ *^® before-mentioned virtues, but because it is of 
that iuaiov a mean, and injustice of the extremes.' And jus- 
is itself a tice_is that habit, according to which the jrislman 
™ean. ig gai^ ^Q \yQ dlsposcd to practise the just in. accord- 

ance with deliherata prefereucg»..£ind to distribute 
justly, between himself and another, and between 
two other persons ; not so as to take more of the 
good himself, and give less of it to the other, and 
inversely in the case of evil ; but to take an equal 
share according to proportion j and in like manner 

14. between two other persons. But injustice, on the 
Injustice contrary, is all this with respect to the imjiist ; and 
defined. ^-j^ ^ ^j^^ excess and defect of what is useful and 

hurtful, contrary to the proportionate. Wherefore 
injustice is both excess and defect, because it is pro- 
ductive of excess and defect ; that is, in a man's 

*i On the subject of Greek money, see the articles and 
tables in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

' The other virtues are taiean habits between two extremes ; 
e. g.f courage is a mean between rashness and cowardice; 
justice, on the other hand, is not in the mean betWten two 
extremes, but its subject-matter {to Hxaiov) it a mean bo* 

iween tojLmuch and too little. 

if .- 
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oym case excess of what is absolutely good, tmd de- 
fect of nrhat is hurtful ; but in the case of others, 
his conduct generally is the same : but the violation 
of proportion is on either side as it may happen. 
But in the case of an imjust act, the defect is the !&• 
being injured, and the excess to injure. "Now, re- 
specting justice and injustice, and the nature of 
each, as aJso respecting the just and the \mj:ist, let 
the manner in which we have treated the subject be 
deemed sufficient. 



CHAP. VI. 

V 

Of Political and Economical JtuHce.* 

But since it is possible for him who does unjust i. . ' 
acts to be not yet imjust, by the commission of AnunjuFt 
what sort of unjust acts does a man become at once ?^' ^^^ *''•'* 
unjust in each particular kind of injustice 1 as, for of ^justise. 
example, a thief, an adulterer, or a robber? or is this 
question of no consequence 1 for a man might have 
connection with a woman, knowing perfectly who 
she is, and yet not at all from deliberate preference, 
but from passion. He therefore commits an unjust ^^ 
act, but is not unjust ; just as he is not a thief, but 
he has committed theft ; nor an adulterer, but he 
has committed adultery ; and in like manner in all 
other cases. Nov, the relation which retaliation s. 
bears to justice has been already stated. But it 
ought not to escape our notice, that the abstract 
and political just is the just of which we are in 
search ; but this takes place in the case of those Political 
who live as members of society, with a view to self- juiticjj. 

" From the discussion of the subject of moral justice, Aris- 
totle proceeds to that of political, and states that, according to 
its principles, he who commits an unjust action is not neces- 
tarily a morally unjust man : as he might have acted not of I 
deliberate purpose (which is essential to a moral act),' but ; 
from impulse or passion. In morals, regard is paid to the j 
intention, in civil wrongs we only look to the action done, and ; 
tiie damage or wrong inflicted. — See Michelet's Cora. p. 177. i/ 
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^ sufiioiei^cjF; and who are free and equal either pro- 

4. portionately or numerically. So that all those 
who are not in tibis condition haye not the political 
just in relation to one anoth^, but only a kind of 
just, so called from its resemblance. For the term 
just implies the case of those who have laws to 
which they are subject : and law implies cases of 
injustice ; for the administration of law is the de- 
cision of the just and the unjust. "Now, injustice 
always implies an unjust act^ but an tmjust act does 
not always imply injustice. Now, to act tmjustly 
means to give to one's self too great a share of abso- 
lute goods, and too small a share of absolute evils. 

5. This is the reason why we do not suffer a man 
We do not to rule, but reason; because a man rules for him- 
"*^*^5 seli^ and becomes a tyrant. But a ruler is the 
reason to guardian of the just ;" and if of the just, of equality 
govern us. also. But since a man seems to get no advantage 

himself if he is just (for he does not award too 
much absolute good to himself, except it be propor- 
tionately his due), for this reason he acts for others ; 
and hence they say, as was before also observed, 

6. that justice is another man's good. Some compen- 
sation must therefore be given ; and this is honour 

Aetrxort- and prerogative : but all those who are not content 

Kov diKM' -y^th theirs become tyrants. But the just in the 

•V, warpi' ^jggg ^£ master and slave, and &,ther and child, is not 

j^ the same as these, but similar to them ; for there is 

not injustice, abstractedly, towards one's own: a 

poBsJon aad a child, a«Lg as he be of a certein 

age, and be not separated from his father, being as 

it were a part of him ; and no man deliberately 

chooses to hurt himself ; and therefore there is no 

injustice towards one's self; therefore there is 

neither the political just nor unjust ; for political 

/ justice was stated to be according to law, and in the 

case ci those between whom laws naturally exist ; 

esad these were said to be persons to whom there 

belongs equality of governing and being govemod. 

■* ^or rulers are not a terror to good works, but tA t226 
•HL— ^Rom. xiii. 3 ; see also 1 Pet. ii. 14. 
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Heiioey tbd. just exists more between a husband 8« 
aad wife. tbaa. between father and child, or mas^ 
and: slave; for. this is econoHiLc justice ; but this^, OiKovo|i» 
too, differs fixxm. political justice.^ «^. 
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CHAP. YIL 

. f Of Natural and Leffal Justice. 

Of ihe polii^cal just/ one part is natural,^ and !• 
the other leg^. The natural is that which every- Politick 
where is eiqually valid, and depends not upon being ^^^^ ** 
or not being_received. But the legal is that which j^j^^g . 
originally was a matter of indifference, but which, NatnraL 
when enacted, is so no longer ; as the price of Legal, 
ransom ^ being fixed at a mina, or the sacrificing a 
goat, and not two sheep ;^ and further, all parti- 
cular acts of legislation ; as the sacrificing to Bra- 
ffldas,^ and all those matters which are the subjects 
of decrees.^ But to some persons all just things 2. 

* It is frequently Aristotle's practice to examine different 
existing theories, and to show how far his own coincides with 
them. Hence, as justice was divided into political and econo- 
mic, his object is to show that the justice which he has 
treated of comes under the division of political justice. It 
cannot belpug to the economic, as it assuuies the existence of 
two persons ; ^virhereas a man's wife or children, or servants^ 
are considered as parts of himself. 

" See the Rhetoric, Book I. xiii., in which he quotes Anti- 
gone's defence of her determination to bury Polynices, as an 
example of. natural justice. Legal justice is that which is 
established by the law of the land, or arbitrarily and. conven- 
tionally ; e. g, killing a man is naturally unjust, — ^kUUng a 
hare, conventionally or legally. 

^ The price of redemption was different at different periods. 
Acd^jpli eays, that in the Peloponnesian war it was fix^.at one 
mina; Herodotus (Book VI. Ixxix.), states, that the . Ffilo- 
ponnesians fixed two minae as the ransom of a prisoner of ^ar. 

^ Herodotus (II. xlii.). All who sacrifice to the^eban 
Zeus, or who belong to the province of Thebes, abstiun from 
offering sheep, and sacrifice goats ; it is probable that Aristotle 
is alluding to this Egyptian custom. , . 

' See Thucydides, BookV. xi., where the historian. speaks 
of the hero-worship offered to Brasidas Jby the Amphipo^taoik 

' The decree (^^v^oyia)' was «n act o£ the legislature panei 
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appear to be matters of law, because that which w 
natural is unchangeable, and has the same power 
everywhere, just as fire bums both hei*e and in 
Persia ;' but they see that just things are subject to 
change. This is not really the case, but only in some 
sense ; and yet with the gods perhaps it is by no 
means so ; but with us there is something which ex- 
ists by nature ; still it may be argued, everything 
3. with us is subject to change, yet nevertheless there 
That na- is that which is by nature and that which is not.^* 
L^^l^wftS ^*^^^ contingent, what is natural, and what is 
change ^^^ natural, but legal, and settled by agreement 
does not (even granting that both are alike subject to change)^ 
prove that 'is evident ; and the same distinction will apply to 
tt docs not aji ^^^^j. ^jg^g . £Qy^ naturally, the right hand is 

stronger than the left ; and yet it is possible for 
some people to use both equally. But that justice 
which depends upon agreement and expediency, 
resembles the case of measures; for measures of 
wine and com are not everywhere equal ; but whei-e 
men buy they are larger, and where they sell again 
smaller.**^ And in like manner, that justice which 

for a temporary purpose, whereas a law (vSfiOQ) is perpetual. — 
See also ex., and Polit. IV. iv. 

* This Greek proverb is said to have originated from the 
circumstance, that the Greeks came in contact with Persia 
almost exclusively among foreign nations. Compare Cic. de 
Repub. iii. : ** Jus enim de quo quserimus, civile est, aliquod 
naturale nullum ; nam si esset, ut calida et frigida et amara 
et dulcia, sic essent justa et injusta eadem omnibus.'' This 
was the opinion of the Pyrrhonists, and was afterwards sup- 
ported by Cameades, the founder of the new academy. On the 
opinions of the Sophists on this subject, see Plato de Leg. 
p. 889 ; Gorgias, p. 482 ; Repub. p. 338 ; Protag. p. 337 ; 
Theset. p. 172. — Brewer^ p. 195. 

** The text here followed is that of Bekker : that of CardwelT 
is somewhat different ; but, nevertheless, whichever reading is 
adopted, the meaning of the passage will still be the same. 
Michelet gives the followmg Latin paraphrase: '* Jus apud 
Deos est immutabile, jus apud homines mutabile omne ; sunt 
tamen nihilominus hominum jura qusedam naturalia, qusedan: 
non.'' He adds, that he considers Bekker's reading the true 
one : for further discussion of this passage the reader is re- 
ferred to his C!ommentary, p. 182. 

^ It is difficult to say whether Aristotle here aUades to a 
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18 not naturaly but of man's inventior, is not every- i . 
wbere the same ; since neither are all political con- 
stitntions, although there is one which woald be by 
nature the best everywhere ; but there can be but 
oneto- natur e best everywhere. ^ 

iivery principle of justice and of law has the S. 
relation of a imiversal to a particular j for the 
things done are many; but each principle is sin- .y 
gular ; for it is umversal. There is a difference f^, 
between an unjust act and the abstract injust, and and*dJ«cc» 
between a just act and the abstract just ; for a di£fer : so 
thing is unjust partly by nature, or by ordinance.ialso do ^i- 
But the same thing, as soon as it is done, becomes *"1*T" 
an unjust act; but before it was done it was not yet ^" and*?*" 
an unjust act, but unjust ; and the same may be KoioTcpd^ 
said of a just act. The common term for a just 7*?f<a. 
act is more correctly ^iKaioirpdyrjfxa, and diKaiiOfia is 
the correction of an unjust act. But of each of 
these, what and how many species there are, and 
with what subjects they are conversant, must be 
ascertained afterwards. 



CHAP. YIII. 

0/the Three Kinds of Offences, 

Now, since the abstract just and unjust are what 
they have been stated to be, a man acta unjustly 
and justly whenever he does these things volun- 
tarily ; but when he does them involuntarily, he . 
neither acts unjustly nor justly, except accidentally; ^ 
for he does acts which accidentally happen to be 
just or unjust. But an imjust act and a just act %^ 
are decided by the voluntariness and involuntari- 1/ 

local castom or to one acted upon generally between exporting 
and importing nations. He may possibly be referring to one 
similar to that which exists in the London milk-trade, in 
which the barn gallon , as it is called, of the wholesale dealer, 
\k larger than the imperial gallon, by which milk is retailed. 
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An aotion ness of theni ; fos wheHever sn act is volimtary it 
^^^^^h ^^^sjaei. > and at the same time it becomes an un- 
itel^inff^ J^ act : so that there will be something unjust 
done vo- which is not yet an tmjust act, except the condi- 
luntarily tion of voluntariness be added to it. I call that 
?' te^V voluntary, as also has been said before, which (being 
"* ^'o in his own power) a man does knowingly, and 
' not from ignorance of the person, the instrument, 
or the motive ; as of the person he strikes, the 
instrument, and the motive of striking, and each 
of those particulars, not accidentally, nor by com- 
pulsion ; as if another man were to take hold of his 
hand, and strike a third person ; in this case he did 
it not voluntarily, for the act was not in his own 
4. power. Again, it is possible that the person struck 
Also by the should be the fiither of the striker, and that the 

KedL «*^«^ «^^^d ^^^ ^ ^ ^^ a mai or be one of 
and by * t^© company, and yet not know him to be his own 
the motive, father. Let the same distinction be applied in the 
case of the motive, and all the other particulars 
^* attending the whole act. Consequently, that which 
is done through ignorance, or if not done through 
ignorance, is not in a man's own power, or is done 
through compulsion, is involuntary. For we both 
do and suffer many things which naturally befall 
us, not one of which is either voluntary or invo- 
luntary j as, for example, growing old, and dying. 

6. But the bdng done accidentally may occur in the 
Accident, cgjgg ^f ^j^g unjust as well as of the just ; for a man 

might return a deposit involuntarily, and through 
fear, and yet we must not say that he does a just 
act, or acts justly, except accidentally. And in 
like manner we must say that that man accidentally 
does an unjust act^ and acts unjustly^ who upon com- 
pulsion, and against his own will^ refuses to return a 

7. deposit. But of voluntary acts, some we do frx>m 
deliberate pr^erence, and others not. We do those 
irom deliberate preference which we do after pre- 
vious deliberation .; and we do those not from deli- 
berate preference which we do without previous 

8. deliberation. HoWi suet) there are three kinds of 
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Jinrts^ in-ihe intercourse of society, those which ue BXoXmu 
done • in ignorance are mistakes, i, e. whenever a 
man does the mischief to a different person, in a 
different manner, with a different instrument, or 
firom a different motive from what he intended; for 
perhaps he did not intend to strike, or not with 
this instrument, or not this person, or not for this 
purpose, but something different to his purpose 
happened; as, for example, he did not intend to 
woondy but merely to prick ; or he did not mean 
to w^und this person^ or not in this manner. 

"When, therefore, the hurt takes place contrary 19, 
to expectation, it is an accident ; when not contrary 'Arv%>7/<a 
to expectation^ but without wicked intent, it is a 'A^<£pri|. 
mistake; for a man makes a mistake when the^^* 
principle of <^usation is in himself; but when it is 
external, he is unfortunate. But when he does it 10. 
knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 'A^ir^fia. 
an unjust act, as all those things which are done 
through anger, and the other passions, which are 
necessary or natural ; for by such hurts and such 
mistakes they act unjustly, and the actions are un- 
just; still the doers are not yet on this accoimt 
unjust or wicked ; for the hurt did not arise from 
depravity. But when any one acts from deliberate n. 
preference, he is then tmjust and wicked. Hence, lipoaJipi<ric 
very properly, acts done through anger are de- coMtit^tw 
cided not to proceed from premeditation ; for he Qp^^^it. 
who acts through anger is not the originator, but jg. "^ 

he who angered him. Again, even the question is 
not one of fact, but of justice ; for anger is felt at 
apparent injustice.^^ For there is no dispute, as in 
the cafio of contracts, respecting the &ct (in which- 
case one of the two must be vicious, unless they do 
it from forgetfrdness), but, agreeing about the &ct, 

' ** See the Rhetoric, I. ziii. Properly there are four kinds of 
atirts:— 

1 . l^av trapc^dytoQ ij /3Xa€i| ykvtiTai — Castu, 

2. oTav fiij wapaXdyufCt &vtv Sk KOKiac — Culpa, 

3. 5rav diutQ jikv ut^ 7rpotov\iv<raQ dk—Dolui tnoireetut 

4. trav Ik irpoaiptanac — Doliu directua. — MicMtL 

^ See definition of anger in Rhet. Book II. 
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they dispate on which side is the justice 3f the case. 
But he who plotted against the other is not igno* 
rant, so that the one thinks himself injured, but 
the other does not think so. If a man has done 
harm &om deliberate preference, he acts unjustly ; 
and he who in such acts of injustice acts unjustly is 
forthwith unjust whenever his acts are contrary to 
the proportionate and the equal act. 
13. In like manner, too, the just man is he who on 
deliberate preference acts justly ; but he acts justly, 
provided he only acts voluntarily. But of involun- 
tary actions, some are pardonable, and others un- 
pardonable ; for all those acts which are done, not 
only ignorantly, but through ignorance, are par- 
donable ; but all which are done not through igno- 
rance, but ignorantly, through passion neither 
natural nor human,^ are unpardonable. 



CHAP. IX 

0/ being Injured, and that no one can be tnjured wiih hie own 

consent, 

1. But it might be questioned whether sufficiently ac- 

Whetl'.er curate distinctions have been made on the subject of 

inliu* ^^ receiving and committing injustice. First, whether 

himself. it be, as Euripides has absurdly said, " He slew my 

mother ; the tale is short ; willing he slew her 

willing ; or imwilling he killed her willing." ^^ For 

ia it really true, or is it not true, that a person can 

with his own consent be injured ? or is not being 

injured altogether involuntary, just as committing 

«* Human passions are Xvirt], tpdtoQy cXcoCi grief, fear, pity ; 
the natural appetites are irtiva, dirpaf hunger and thirst. 
We are inclined to pardon him who acts at the instigation of 
these } e.g. we readily make allowance for a starving man whu 
steals a loaf to satisfy the cravings of his hunger. 

'' Michaelis Ephesius, and a scholiast, quoted by Zdl, attri. 
bute these lines to the Bellerophon, but it is much more pr«>* 
bable that they are derived from the Alcmena — Brewer, 
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injujy is altogether voluntary ? or are all cases thif 
"way or that way^ just as committing injiuy is en- 
tirely Toluntary j or are some cases voluntary and 
othcors involuntary ? 

And the same question arises in the case of being 2. 
justly dealt with ; for all just acting is voluntary, 
ko that it is reasonable to suppose that the receiving 
of unjust or just treatment should be similarly op- 
posed with respect to the question of voluntariness 
or involuntariness. But it would seem absurd, in 
the case of being justly dealt with, that it should 
be altogether voluntary ; for some people are justly 
dealt by without their consent.S8 The truth is, even 3. 
the following question might be raised, whether he 
who has suffered an injury is necessarily injured, or Whether 
whether the case is not the same in suffering as in a man is 
acting ? for in both cases it is possible to participate f^^^s in- 
iJX what is just accidentally. But it is clear that it ^^^^ ^-^^ 
IS the same in unjust actions ; for doing tmjust unjustly, 
actions is not synonymous with beingTuyust, and 4. 
sufieri©g.^unj]iist actions is therefore not the same 
with being injured j and in the case of acting justly 
and being justly dealt by, the case is similar, for it 
is impossible to be unjustly dealt by when nobody 
acts imjustly, or to be justly dealt by when nobody 
acts justly. 

But if acting unjustly simply means hurting any 5. 
one voluntarily, and the expression "voluntary" ^^^^. . 
means knowing the person, the instrument, and the ^ injury, 
manner, and if the incontinent man hurts himself 
voluntarily, then he would be injured voluntarily, 
and it woiild be possible for a man to injure him- 
self j but this likewise is one of the disputed points, 
whether it is possible for a man to injure himself 
/y^Again, a man might, through incontinence, be 6. 
voluntarily hurt by another person acting volun- 
tarily, so that it would be possible for hirn to be 

IV Acdajoli says, that Aristotle distingmshes eight conditions 
of just and unjust actions ; viz. injuriam agere, i^juriam pati ; 
jus agere, jus pati; injustum agere, injustum pati} 'uston 
■gere, justnm pati. 



^ 
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Toluntariiy injured. Or is the definition incorr^c^y 
and must we add to the statement that he who 
hurts must know the person, the instrument, and 
the manner, the condition that it must be against 

7. the other's will ? Then it follows, that a person 
can be voluntarily hurt and suffer acts of injus- 
tice, but that no one can be voluntarily injured; 
for no one, not even the incontinent man, wishes to 
be ^ured, but he flictfl against his wish ; f<^lab one 
wills what he does not think good, but the incon- 
tinent man does wh^t he thin^Lthat he ou^t not 

8. to do. But he who gives away his own property 
Tiscase ^gg Hom^ says that Glaucus gave to Diomede 
of Glaucus. wgQi(jen arms for brazen, the price of a hundred 

oxen for the price of nine")**^ is not injured, for the 

a^ of giving is in his own power ; but b^igjnjured 

isBPtJi a Ws own power, but there^ be an 

linjurer. With respect to being injured, therefore, 

V w/ ' it is plain that it is not voluntary. 

9^ Of the questions we proposed, two yet remain to 
Whether be discussed : first, whether he who has awarded 
the giver or the larger share contrary to right valuation, or he 
the receiver ^j^^ -^^ j^^ commits the injury ; secondly, whe- 
imd whether *^®^ ^* ^ possible for a man to injure himself; 
a man by for, if the truth of the first question be possible, 
awarding and it is the distributor, and not he who gets 
too little ^QQ great a share, then, if a man knowingly and 
Sj^rS voluntarily gives to another a greater ahare tha^ 
hinoself. to himself, this man injures himself ; and moderate 
10. men seem to do this, for the equitable man is apt 
to take too small a share. Or is it that this is 
never absolutely the case? for perhaps he got 
more of some other good, as of reputation, or of 
the abstract honourable. Besides, the difficulty is 
solved by the definition of the term " acting un- 
justly," for he sufiTers nothing against his .wish ; so 

*k f* For Diomede's brass arms, of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price), 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought. '* 

Pope's Horn. II. vi. 292. 
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that for tins reason at least he is_^Qt inj«E7e<]y bat 

if hb suffers' anything, it is only hurt. y 

Moneorer, it is clear that the distributor, and not n. 
he who gets too much^ acts unjustly ; for he does not The qu«N 
a^tujjustly to whom the abstract unjust attaches, *^°" "*• 
bdt'he'to whom attaches the acting voluntarily ; and *'^*'' ' 
the rohmtarhiess attaches to him in whom is the 
origin of tiie act, which in this case is in the dis- 
tributor, and not in the receiver. Again, smce the 12. 
expression " to do a thing" is used in many senses, 
and in one sense inanimate things, and the hand, 
and a slave at his master's bidding, may kill ; the 
do^ in these cases does not act unjustly, but does 
unjust things. Again, if a man decided through i^. 

Sonmce, he is not unjust according to the legal 
EL, nor is his decision unjust ; but it is in some 
sense unjust, for there is a difference between legal 
and abstract justice. But if he has knowingly made , 
an unjust decision, he liimself gets some advantage, 
either in the way of favour or of revenge. The case 14. 
is just the same if a man participates in an act of 
injustice, and he who &om such participation passes 
an unjust judgment is considered to be a gainer ; ' 
foiv^ven in the other cases, he who adjudged the 
field did not get the field, but money. 

But men suppose, that to act unjustly is in their 15. Whe» 
own power, and for this reason they think that to ther it be 
act justly is also easy. But this is not the case ; ^*®7 ^ 
for to have connection with a neighbour's wife, and ^^^ 
to assault a neighbour, and to give away money with 
one's hand, is easy, and in one's own power ; but to _ 

do this with a particular disposition is neither easy 
nofm one's own power. In like manner, men think 16. 
that there is no wisdom in knowing things just and 
things imjust, because it is not difficult to com- 
prehend the cases of which the laws speak ; but : 
these are not just acts except accidentally — ^when, 
indeed, they are done in a certain manner, and 
dis^buted in a certain manner, they become just. 
Butlmrls a more laborious thing than to know 
what things are wholesome, sinoe even in that 
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iiort of knowledge it is easy to know honey, wine, 
and hellebore, and burning and cutting ; but to know 
ho w to a p^lj them for the purposes of healSE^^d 
to whom, and at what time, is as difficult as to be 
a physician. 

17. For this very same reason it is supposed that 
Erroneous acting imjustly belongs to the just man as much 
^**^*' as acting justly, because the just man would be 

no less, or rather more able to do each of these 
things ; for he might have connection with a woman, 
and commit an assault, and the brave man might 
throw away his shield and turn and run away. 

18. But it is not merely doing these things (except 
accidentally), but doing^em with a pax^uailar dis- 
position, that constitutes the being a coward or an 
ui^ man ; just as it is not performing or not per- 
forming an operation, nor giving or not giving 
medicine, that constitutes medical treatment oi 
healing, but doing it in this particulax way. But 
lust acts are conversant with the case of those who 
participate in things absolutely good,^^ and who can 
have of these too much or too little; for some 
beings perhaps cannot possibly have too much, as, 
for example, the gods perhaps; to others, again, no 
part of them is usefiil, but all injurious, as to those 
who are incurably wicked ; others, again, are bene- 
fited to a certain extent ; for which reason justice k 
conversant with man. 



CHAP. X. 

Cf Equity i and the Equitable Man*^ 

1. The next thing to speak of is the subject of " the 
Equity equitable " and equity, and the relation that the 

jjQ£pgp^ " 'ArrXtoif 6.ya9ay are not only mental goods, but also riches, 

honours, and all things instrumental to virtue, which are in 
themselves absolutely good, but become evil by the abuse o( 
them. — Michelet. 
^ On the subject of equity see also Rhet. I. xiii. 
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equitable bears to the just^ and equity to justice; 
for when we examine the subject, they do not seem 
to be absolutely the same, nor yet generally different. 
And we sometimes praise " the equitable," and the 
man of that character ; so that we even transfer the 
expression, for the purpose of praise, to other cases, 
showing by the use of the term " equitable" instead 
of " good," that equity is better. Sometimes, again, if 2. 
we attend to the definition, it appears absurd that 
equity should be praiseworthy, when it is something 
different from justice , for either justice mw5t be not 
good, or equity must be not just, that Ls, if it is 
different from justice ; or, if they are both good, 
they must be both the same. 

From these considerations, then, ahnost entirely 3. 
arises the difficulty on the subject of the equitable. They arc not 
But all of them are in one sense true and not incon- opposed, 
sistent with each other ; for "the equitable" is just, they^^er. 
being better than a certain kind of "just ;" and it is / * : 

not better than " the just," as though it were of a 
different genus. Just and equitable, therefore, are 4, 
identical ; and both being good, " the equitable " is ^ 
the better. The cause of the ambiguity is this, that 
" the equitable " is just, but not that justice which is 
according to law, but the correction of the legally 1 
just. . And the reason of this ia, that law is in all 
cases universal, and on some subjects it is not pos- . 
sible to speak universally with correctness- In those 5. 
cases where it is necessary to speak universally, but 
impossible to do so correctly, the law takes the most 
general case, though it is well aware of the incor- 
rectness of it. And the law is not, therefore, less 
right ; for the fault is not in the law, nor in the \ 
legislator, but in tKe nature of the things for the 
subject-matter' of htanan actions is altogether of this 
description. 

When, therefore, the law speaks universally, and $• 
something happens different •from the gjeneraJity of 
cases, tJien it is proper Wbere the legislator falls 
short, and has erred, from speaking generally, to 
correct the defect, as the legislator would himself 

L 
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direct if lie were then present, or as he wonM have 
legislated if he had heen aware of the case. There- 
fore the equitable is just, and better than some kind 
of "just >" not indeed better than the '' absolute 
just," but better than the error whidi arises ^m 
universal enactments. 

7. And this is the nature of " the equitable," that 
The use of it is a correction of law, wherever it is defective 
equity. owing to its imivcrsality. This is the reason why 

all things are not accorcUng to law, because on some 
I subjects it is impossible to jj^ske ^&J^w, So tliat 
there is need of a special decree : for the rul^r of 
^ whait is indeterminate, is its elf ind eterB^atc also ; 
like the "Isaden rule in Lesbian building J^ for 
the rule is altered to suit the shape of the stcme, 
and rdoes not remain the same ; so do decrees differ 

8. according to the circumstances. It is clear, there- 
fore, what "the equitable" is, and that it is just, 

'KTriftK^i: and also to what "just" it is superior. And from 
detineit;. this it is clear what is the character of the equitable 
man ; for he who is apt to do these things and to 
do them from deliberate preference, who does not 
push the letter of the law to the furthest on the 
worst side,™™ but is disposed to make Allowances, 
even although he lias the law in his fevqur, is 
equitable ; and this habit is equity, being a Idnd of 
justice, and not a different habit from justice.' 



CHAP. XI. 

That no Man injures himself, 

1. But the answer to the question, whether a man is 
Whether a a>)le to injure liimself or not, is clear from what has 

loan can 

^ Michael Ephesius says, — ** The Lesbians did not baQd 
with' stones, arranged so as to form a plane surface, but 
alternately projecting and Retiring.** -^Michelet. See also, 
Rhet. I. i. 

■»" This Is the meaning of the well-known proTeib,** 
'* Summum j^is summa injuria,*' 
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beon already paid. For one class of tilings jusfc "»i^ J^'*™* 
is'tliat vrlucE i? enjcined by law, according to virtue,. "^^^^ *7 .^ 
in.. 1^-iiiUYersal acceptation of the term; as, for^* ^^ " 
example^ it does not command a man to kill him- 
self ; and whatever it does not command, it forbids.'^ 
Again, whenever a man does hurt contrary to law, 2: 
provided it be not in retaliation, he voluntarily 
injures-: and he acts voluntarily who knows the 
person, the instrument, and the manner. But he who An ob- 
kills himself throu^^^rage. voluntarily does a thing jeciion 
contrary to lighFxSisony which the law does not f nswered. 
allow. He therefore commits injustice, but against '^ 
wJioKi?. is it* against, the state, and: not against 
hiiiiflelf? for he si^rs voluntarily; and a ge^on 
cannot , be injured^with liis own consent. Thereiore, ^<.^' : 
a!^^~tiie state pomishes him, and there is a kind of 
dj^^^ia-attach^d to the suicide, as acting unjustly ^ .. 
igwy^^ie state. Again, in that li£gid of injustice's, 
acoordingio which he who only acts unjustly, and Why a iii««i 
niot he who is entirely, wicked, is called, unjust, it j^*"*®? *"- 
ia impossible for. a man to injure himself ; .ibr this g^^ ^^^^ 
kind is different from the other ; for he who is particular 
in this sense unjust, is in some sort wicked, like justice. 
the coward; not as being wicked in the fullest 
sense of the term. So that he does not injure him- ^ 
aalf even in this way ; for if he did, it would be 
possible that the same thing should be taken from 
and given to the same person ; but this is impossi- 
ble ; but the iust and the xyiJBSt niust always,impljr. 
th^^Qstence of more persons than one. . Again, an ^« 
injury must be voluntaiy, proceeding from delibe- 
rate preference, and the first of two hm^ts ; for he 

■" The Gfeeks recognized the principle that it was thfc duty 
of their state to support the sanctions of virtue by legislatiye 
ehaetaaents ; the moral education of the people formed part of 
the lq;islatiye system. Hence the rule which Aristotle states, 
** Ctnse lex non jubet vetat." The principles of our law, ou 
the coibtraty, are derived from the Roman law, which confines 
i&f^lf in all cases to forbidding wrongs done to society, - Hence 
tht fdle with iiS is exactly the cmitra7, " Quse lex non Vetat 
pftmittit.''— See Michelet's Notes, p. 195. 
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who retaliates because ho has sufifered, and inflicts 
the very same hurt which he suffered, does not seem 
to act unjustly ; but he who injures himself is at 
once and in the same matter both agent and patient. 
*• Again, if this were the case, it woiild be possible to 
be voluntarily injured. And besides, no one act* 
unjustly without committing particular acts of in- 
justice ; but no man commits adultery with his own 
w^ nor breaks into his own house, nor steals his 
own property. But the question of injuring one's 
self is finally settled, by the decision we made on 
the subject of being voluntarily injured. 
6^^ It is also plain, that both to be injured and to 
WMher injure are bad; for one implies having less, the 
to comi^ otiier having more, than the mean ; and the case is 
or to R- like that of the wholesome in the science of medi- 
oeive an due, and that which is productive of a good habit 
injuiy. ^ Qf ijody in gymnastics. But yet to injure is the 
' " worse of the two ; for to injure involves depravity, 
and is culpable ; and either perfect and absolute 
depravity, or somotliing like it ; for not every volun- 
tary act is necessarily joined with injustice; but 
to sufier injustice is unconnected with depravity and 
injustice. Absolutely, then, to suffer injustice is 
less bad, but there is no reason why it Sbould not 
®» accidentally be worse. But science cannot take 
notice of this ; for science calls a pleurisy a worse 
disorder than a bruise from a fall ; and yet the 
contrary might accidentally be the case, if it should 
happen that the man bruised was, owing to his 
fall, taken prisoner by the enemy, and put to 
death. But, metaphorically speaking, and accord- 
ing to some resemblance, there is a lard of "j[ast," 
not, indeed, between a man and himself, but be- 
tween certain parts of himself : but it is not "just" 
in the imiversal acceptation of the term, but such 
as belongs to a master or head of a family; for 
the rational part of the soul has this relation to 
fc the irratioDal part. Now, looking to these points, 
it seems that there is some injustice towards one's 
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fieli^ because it is possible, in these cases, toioi&r 
flomething contrary to one's own desires. Precisely, 
th^etbre, as tliere is some kind of '^ just " between 
the governor and the governed, so there is between 
these parts of the soul also. With respect to jus- 
tice, therefore, and the rest of the moral virtue^ 
let the distinctions drawn be considered sufficient. 
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CHAP. I. 

That t w necessary to define right RcmuU.* 

!• But since we happen to have already said that vne 
Right raa- ought to choose the mean, and not the excess or de- 

/ »dered.' ^®^ ^ ^"^^ ^^® *^® meanjs asxight-xeason^ jJetfiiis 

V 2. mines, Jet ns discusa-this'point. In all the habits 

Joined with already mentioned, just as in everything else, there ia 

•^ ^® a certain mark which he who possesses reason looks at, 

sometimes slackening, at others making more intense 

^ his gaze ; and there is a definite boundary of the mean 

I states, which we assert to be between the excess and 

' the defect, and to be in obedience to right reason. 

3* But this statement, although it is true, is by no 

dlsco^r ^^ iJaeans clear; for in all other studies which are the 

what it is. subjects of science, it is quite true to say, that we 

ought not to labour too much or too little, nor to be 

* Aristotle does not attempt to analyze all the intellectual 
Tirtuesy nor. indeed is this to be expected in a treatise which is 
practical rather than theoretical, ^-ethical, and not meta- 
physical. The proper place for the consideratifm of these is 
t his treatise '* de Anim&." His great object in this book is to 
I ascertain the connection between the intellectual and moral 
virtues. 

^ Right reason (6 6p96c \6yoc) is that faculty of the soul 
which takes cognizance of truth and falsehood, both moral and 
scientific. All the virtues, therefore, both moral and intel- 
lectual, will be joined with right reason ; the moral virtues 
being joined with right reason on practical subjects, which is 
the same as prudence {if>p6vri(Tig), The superiority of 
Aristotle's system in a practical point of view over that of 
Plato and Socrates, is clear from the following consideration, 
amongst others, that the latter thought all the virtues 
'* sciences." and X6701, whereas Aristotle held them all to 
be according to ** reason '* (X^yov), and the moral virtues fev 
be aooordin^ to " reason on practical subjects/' 
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idle too mudb or too little, but in the mean, and 
according to the direction of right reason ; yet he 
who only knows this would not possess^ any mora 
of the faiowledge which he requires ; he would not, 
for instance, know what applications ought to he 
made to the bxly, if a person were to tell him^ that 
they are those which the science of medicine orders, 
and which the person acquainted with that science 
makes use o£ Hence, it is necessary with respect to 4. 
the habits of the soul also, not only that this should 
be stated truly, but that it should also be determined 
what right reason is, and what is the definition of it. 
Now, we made a division of the virtues of the soul, yiita?8 ai 
and said that part of them belonged to the moral cha- the sool, 
racter, and part to the intellect. The moral virtues, *'®» — 
we have thoroughly discussed ; but let us in the j??^' 
same manner discuss the remamder, after having icctual. 
first spoken about the soul. 

There were before said to be two parts of the Parti of 
soul, — ^the rational and the irrational ; but now we ^® ^^» 
must make the same kind of division in the case of Ratioiial.^ 
the rational part; and let it first be laid down, that imtionc}. 
there are two divisions of the rational part ; on%Rati«ial 
by which we Contemplate those existing things, the subdivided 
principles of which are in necessary matter ; the g'J^j^^-. 
other, by which we contemplate those, the principl£Sof fiovtKbvy 
which are contingent. For for the contemplation of which is 
objects which differ in kind there are corresponding conver- 
parts of the soul differing in kind also, and naturally ^J^^g^^yy 
adapted to each ; if it is from a kind of resem blance matter, 
and affinity that they obtain the knowledge of Aoyiari- 
tliem. Let one of these be called the sci^tific, <^»'> ^l"c*» 
imd the other the reasoning part j^ for deliberating ^^'J^^^' 

, , , ' contingent 

* In this division of the rational soul ( \oyov ixov Kvpttaq matter. 
Kai iv avTtfi) into two parts, the scientifie {iiri ffrrifioviKov) 
and reasoning {XoyiffriKov), it must not be forgotten that 
''reason" is nsed in its limited sense; namely, that it is re- 
stricted to the faculty which takes cognizance of moral truth, 
and is synonymous with deliberation. — S**c Book I. ziii. ; also 
Arist. de AnimH, iii. 9, s. 3. The faculty by which the mind 
fMyntemplates eternal and immutable matter, tne scientific part 
Uinariiiiovu6v)f or vovCf is termed in German, Vemunft ; 
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and reasoning are equivalent. But no person deli- 
berates upon neoessanr matter ; so that the reasoning 
part must be one division of the rational part. We 
must therefore ascertain which habit i s the best of 
V each of these two parts ; for this is the virtue of 
each ; but the virtue has reference to its peculiar 
work.*^ 



Three 



CHAP. IL 

J^t Truth it the peculiar work qfall Intellect, 

1' Now, there are thffie prindples in the soul which 

^^^. , have p qwer o ver mo ral action and .iaruth : ^Senga- 

KvpiarriQ *io?> IflteTlftct,' and Appstite ; but of these, sensa- 

vpaliiaQ, {ion is the principle ofnb moral action; and this is 

AlaBriaiQ. clear from the fact that beasts possess sensation, 

^**^|' but do not participate in moral action. But pur- 

'^* suit and avoidance m appetite are precisely what 

' , 2. afljnnation and denial are in intellect.' So that 

S'ovofttie ^^ moral virfai^is a habit together with deli- 

\oyi9TiKbv berate preference, and deliberate, preferen pe ia ap:- 

uipoQ, petite, together with dehberation^ it is negessaiy, for 

these reasons, that the reasoning process be true, 

that which contemplates contingent matter (to Xoyumxhv), or 
liavoiay is Verstand. — See Michelet, 
"' ' ^ Genus is ascertained by considering the matter on which 

each art, &c. is employed : this the schoolmen called suhjec- 
turn materiale, — vXt}, The differentia by considering its effect 
or object; this is the subjectum formale. Truth, therefore, is 
the subjectum formale, or object-matter ; necessary or contin- 
gent matter the subjectum materiale, or subject-matter. — See 
Brewer^ p. 221. 

* The word in the original, which is here translated " intel- 
lect,*' is vovQt and is used in its most comprehensire sense; 
not in the limited sense in which it is used in chapter vi. 
By sensation (alaQriaiQ) is meant the perception of tiie ex- 
ternal senses. 

' The Greek word b ^lavoiat which properly means 
.*' the movement of the intellect {vovq) onward in the inves- 
tigation of truth ; *' but here, as in some other places, it if 
Qifd loosely as synonymous with vovq. 
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and the appetite coirect, if the deliberate preference 
is goo3 L and that the one affinn, and the other 
]gurgn«,-4he samfijbhings. Tli5~intellect, therefore, 
and this truth are practical. 

Of the intellect, which is contemplative, and not 3. 
pra^cal, or productive ; tmih and falsehood con- Aud of the 
s£itute the goo&ess and the badness ; for this is «'p*J''»?a*o- 
the work of ejery. intellectual faculty; but of*'*'^^*'- 
that part of it which is both practical and intel- 
lectujd, truth, which is in agreement with right 
desge^ — 

Tfhe deliberate preference, therefore, by which, we r4, 
are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
wmch we act, i§_ the principle of action ; and desire 
imd reason, which is for the ^^e_Q£.jgiomethinfj, is 
the qri^n of dehberate preference; hence delibeiate 
preference does not exist without intellect and , 
reason, nor without moral habit ; for a good course i 
of action and its contrary cannot exist wimout in- 
tellect and moral character. 

Intellect oFltself is not the motive principle of 5, 
any action, but only that intellect which is for the 
som^hingy and is practical ; for this governs the 
mteffiBcTwhich produces also ; for every person that 
makes anything, makes it for the sake of some- 
thing ; and the thjng.^made is not an end abso- 
lutely, but it has reference to something, and 
belongs to some one : but this is not the case with 
the ^ ng pra^i^jaed ; for excellenca .Q£.action ia.the ! 
end, y ia appetite is for this. Wherefore deliberate 6/ 
preference is either mtellect influenced by appetite, 1 f 
or appetite influenced by intellect ; and such a prin- . [ / 
ciple isjnan. But nothing past is the object of ManLitf**^' 
deliberate preference ; as no one deliberately prefers origin of 
that Troy should have been destroyed : for a man ^i^.®'"'^ 
does not deliberate about what has happened, but 
w hat is future and contingeaL.. But what is past 
does not admit of being undone ; therefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, " Of this alone even God is dii- 
prived, the power of making things that are pani 
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?• nerer to bsve been.^ "^vUi, Uiereforey is the work 
/ of b^b the intdlecsiial parts of the soul; sndthoM 
\ai^S\rj which eadi part will best arrive at Inith 
miist be the virtues of them both* - 
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CWitin* 
gent matter 
oefined. 



flfiM Five Intelleeiual Viriuee, and Seienee in pariteuUur, 

Bbquniko, therefore^ from the commencemeiit, lot us 
•peak of these things again. Let the habi^ there- 
fore^ by which the soid arrives at trutEJby affirm- 
atioiii or denial, be fivejn number ;^ and these are 
Aii» Sojgpoe, Prud^oioe, Wisdom,-and Intijition ; for 
iTis possible to be deceived by supposition and 
CfkinioiL Now, the nature of science is evident 
mm this consideration (if it is necessary to speak 
aiH»iratdy» and not to be led by resemblances), that 
we all suppose, that what we know scientifi(»lly is 
necessary matter. 

~ But contingent matt^ as soon as it is beyond the 
province of contemplation, may exist or not, with- 

' Non tamen irritvm 
Quodcunqne retro est, eificiet ; neqve 
Difiinget infectomqiie reddet. 
Quod fugiens semel hora Texit. — Hor. 

^ The fl?e habiti here spoken of hare .'been arranged by 
Brewer, as followi, according to the kind oif truth which each 
haf for iti object. See on this and other points connected 
with this part of the subject, his able introduction to the 
Ethics, Book V. 



Abstract trath. 



Practical or moral 
truth. 



TVnth with 
{Eduction. 



Principles. Dedactions from 

principles. 
1. vovc, 2. kiriarnurj. 3. 6p6tiitng, 

I I 

These united make vp 
5. <vo0ia. 
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oat bur "being aware of it. The subject df ^ence, 




cesaiiy/'are all eternal/ and things eternal are both ■"** ^^^^ 
tincrea^fced and indestructible, ^gain, all science is J^^*^^ 
thought to be taught, and the subject of science to 3. 
be acquired by learning. But all learning is derived 
from things previously known, as we also stated in 
the Analytics ; and is derived partly froQgiinduction, 
and partly from syllogism. Now, induction is the iCnd isef- 
ori^n o£ the univer^ ; but a syllogism is deduced fected by 
fromfuniversals. There are, therefore, some princi- syllogism 
ples,^ from which a syUogism is deduced, which are ^"^^^ 
not themselves syUogistically established, they are ' ' 
therefore established by induction.^ Sojence, there- 4. /. 

'fote,*is a demon strative habit, and to this definition 'Em(rriifl^ 
we must add the other parts, which we have given defined, 
in the Analytics ; for whenever a man is convinced 
of anything, and the principles are known to him, 
heicttows it scientifically ; for unless he knows the 
principles even better than the conclusion, he will 
onlypossess science accidentally. Let science, there- 
fore; nave been defined after this manner.' 



CHAP. IV. 

0/ArL 



Of contingent matter, one species is that which is 1. 
made, and the other that which is practised. Now Diffcrcn<« 
maldng and practice differ from each other ; but ^^^^ 

^ There are, according to Aristotle, two kinds of necessity, — andirpS^t^t 
absolute (a7rXfa>f)*and hypothetical (i^ vfroOitreutg). The fdi*> 
mer iis in its own nature immutable and eternal, the latter only 
conditionally so ; as. for instance, to use the * illustration of 
Eustathius, a man in of necessity sitting so long ashe is sitbinjg. 
— Brewer. 

^ By the observation of a numbu of particular fiicts we 
arrive at a universal principle, which can be used as. one of 
the premisses of a syllogism. This proccM' is inductiofi.-'See 
Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. i. ; also Whateley's ]i0gic. 
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iKese pomts have been proved in our exoteric dis- 
courses : so that the practical habit, together with 
reason, differs from the productive habit together 
with reason : nor are they included one under the 
other : for neither is practice making, nor making 

2. practice. But since house-building is an art, and 
the same thing as a habit of making joined with 
reason, and there is no art which is not a hal^ of 
making joined with reason, nor any m^ habit 
whic^ is not an art, an art and a habit of making 
joined with reason must be one and the same thing. 

3. All art is conversant with three processes, — Pro- 
Art is con- duction, Contrivance, and Contemplation ; in order 
versantwith ^\^f^ something may be produced, the existence and 
rlZdZnv non-existence of which are contingent, and the 
ykvemc ' principle of which is in the doer, and not in the 

thing done ; for art is not concerned with things 
that exist or originate necessarily or naturally; for 

4. these things have their oii^^ in themselves. But 
since making and practice are different things, it is 
necessary that art should relate to making, and not 
to practice. And in some sense chance and art are 
conversant with the same subjects, as Agathon also 

I says, "Art loves chance, and chance loves art."^ 

Art defined. I Art, therefore, as has been said, is a certain habit 

of making joined with true reason ; and absence of 

art, on the contrary, is a habit of making joined 

'with Mse reason, in contingent matter. 



CHAP. Y. 

Of Prudence f or moral Wisdom, 

1. We should best understand the subject of prudencf*, 
The cha- if we were first to consider whom we call pru- 
racteristics dent. Now it seems to be the mark of the prudeci; 

^ Art and chance are concerned with the same subject- 
matter » and so closely connected are they, that it is a well- 
known fact that many of the most important discoveriei in 
V .he arts have originated in accident 
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man to be able to d ^ul^firatd-^^t^ll respecting what ia 
good and expedient for himself ; not in particular 
instances, as what sort of things are good for his 
health or strength, but what is good and expedient \y 
foTKviag well. And a sign of this is, that we call 
me^e^n any paSlar subject, when they 
i-egspn weU^ with a view to obtain some good end, , 
in jubjects where art is not concerned. So that 
generally he who is apt to deliberate, is prudent. 
But no one deliberates about things that cannot 2. 
possibly be otherwise than they are, nor about things Difference 
which do not admit of being done by himself. So ^etj^een 
that if science is with demonstration, and there is \^^^^^^ 
no demonstration in matters the premises of which I'mffrrifin^ 
are contingent (for such conclusions must all be 
contiQgent likewise), and it is not possible to deli- 
berate on necessary matter,! then prudence cannot 
be science, or art : it is not science, because the sub- 
ject-matter of moral action is contingent ; it is not 
art, because the nature of practice differs from that of 
TTiaTring . It remains, therefore, that it is a tmeJbak4t-lS. 
joined with reason, which is practical on the subjects 
of human good and evil ; for the end of making is 
something different from this,"* but the end of 
practice is not ; for^oodness of practice is itself the ill .^^ 

For this reason we think Pericles, and those 4. 
like him, prudent men, because they were able to Illustration 
perceive what was good for themselves, and for 
mankind ; and we think that this is the character 
of those who imderstand ceconomics and politics. 
Hence likewise we give to temperance its appella- Nominal 
tion (T(o<l)po(Tvvi], as preserving prudence ;^ for it pre- definition of 

* I have followed the text of Bekker, in enclosing the second 
clause in the parenthesis ; Michelet, however, considers that 
this ought not to be the case. 

■■ The end of Troi'ijenc is the thing made, the end of irpaKig 
is li^ gain skill, and to acquire the habit of making. 

■ This derivation is given by Plato' m the Cratylus, §62. 
There are few truths more self-evident or more important 
than this, that temperance and virtue have a tendency to pre- 
Mfrve, whilst intemperance and vice inevitably pervert and 
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8erv0s moral iieas : for the pleafiant fmd.tlie painful 

do Qot. deistxey or pervert all ideas ; for iistancey 

that . a triangle has or has not its interior angles 

equa. to. two right angles, but qxH^ the ideas which 

\ ^' relate to japral c^adact, Kowtha^^^tfltiazas-ofsiQral 

Intemp^ cojjduct are the praaciplfigurf moral conduct ; 

destroys *® ^^™ ^^^ ^^ bee^^rrupted through pleasureA 

fp6vri<rigy or pain, the prin^iplfe will immediately be inidsibl^, j 

but not a^d the. kiv^di^d^ that, he o^y ht to dioose aadjf 

i7ri9rrji*tj, ^ do every^JngJor the sake and on account of this^ 

?^fi*"!f*^/^^ vicet hafi a tendency to destroy the principle. 

'So that it necessarily follows that^prudencejsajtrue 

[habit, joined with reason, practical on^the subject 

<:pf human goods. * 

6.. , Moreover there arc jg greea of excellence. in art, 

J^ **y^ ^^^'hbut '.not in prudence. ^And in art, he who volun- 

;^^j ^ tarily errs is the better man ;<* but in prudence he 

is worse, just as is the case in the virtues; it is 

plain, 'therefore, that it is a virtue, and that it is not 

art.: And since there are two parts of the soul which 

.have reason, it must be the virtue of one ; namely, 

y' the part which forms opinions :P for both opinion 

destroy the moral sense, and the knoji^ge. of the principles 
oif ri^nt and wrong. Although, owing'"B the intimate and 
close connection between the mind and the body, vicious in- 
dulgence of the passions will sometimes weaken the intellectual 
powers ; yet it will not depraye and distort the power of 
apprehending scientific truth ; and there is no impossibJUty in 
a vicions man being a ^ood mathematician. But vice will 
ineVitsfbly and ceirtainly destroy the moral jud^ent, and make 
us tiiink evil good, and good evil. As in the case of revealed 
truCE, a blessing is promised to obedience to that law of virtue 
under which we are born : — ** He that doeth my will shall 
- ' know of the doctrine whether it be of God ;*' so in the case of 
moral truth*, the heart is to the way to the understanding. 

<* See Seneca's Epistles, xv. ** Vis scire quam dissimilis 
s|c aliarumartium conditio et hujus ? In illas excusatius est 
voluntate peccare quam casu : in hac maxima culpa est sponte 
delinquere. Quod dico tale est. Graramaticus non erubescit 
«i solecismum sciens facit, erubescit si nesciens. At in hac 
arte vivendi turpior volentium culpa est.' V 

(P This is the same part of the soul which Aristotle has 
already called to XoyiariKov ; for when it is employed upon 
contingent matter it arrives not at truth absolutely, but 
•pinion. Stability and permanence are characteristic of 
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and pradence take cognizance of eonticgdnt sab- 
jeets. But yet it is not only a habit joined mth 
reason : and a proof of this is, that there is a 
possibinty of forgetting a habit of this kind, but no 
possibility of forgetting prudence. 



CHAP. VI. 
Of Intuition, 



Byi; ^ce. science is a,j8uppo8i tion, formed uposi. 
i miy^ alS) and on things necessarily existent, andt | 
tfiereare principl,^ of tbe subjects of demonstrarr.NoSc is tl* 
tion, and of all science (for science is joined with, jiabit ir%^ 
reason), the liabit w hich takes cognizance of the <'PX<5»'« 
pri^9iple9 off that which is the subject. of science: 
^^at be science, 6^^ a,]^ or prudence^ For. the. . .-• ;'. 
fi MDJect of science is capable of demonstration ;, but * 

t£i^ ,two haBits are conversant with contingent if 

matter. Consequently neither is wisdom conversant -. f • »;.<f 
with these ; for it is the part of the wise man to ' ■ ^ -* 
have demonsfccation on SQi?ie subjects. 1^ . then, the * .... 
meansTbywhich we arrive at truth, and are never 
deceived on subjects immutable and contingent, are 
science, prudence, wisdom, and intuition,^ and it is 
impossible to be any one of the first three, I mean 
prud^ice, wisdom, and science ; it remains that in- 
tuition must be the habit which takes cognizance of 
the principles of science. . ' 

virtuous energies, as contrasted with tliose of science; *as our 
▼irtvoas principles are developed ajxd called into action .every 
hour of our lives ; and hence we cannot forget them, as we 
can the subjects of scieutific knowledge.— See Book I..C. x. 
'LTbe following is Aristotle's definition, in the Magna 
Moralia (i. 35) of vovg, which I have translated '' Intuition ;" 
I. e. the habit which apprehends without any reasoning pro- 
cess. *0 vovQ kfTTi inpl t6.q apx^Q riav votiTuv luU tff>v 
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CHAP. VII. 

Cff Wisdom, 

1. But in the arts we attribute wisdom' to those who 
^?^ " ars most accurately skilled in the arts : for example, 
kinds : ^^ ^^ Phidias a wise worker in stone, and Polycli- 
Universal. tus a wise statuary, in this use of the word, meaning 
Particular, nothing more by wisdom than that it is the excel- 
lence of art. But we think that some are imiversally 
wise ; and not wise only in some particular art ; aa 
Homer says in his Margite^," " Hun the gods made 
neither a digger, nor a ploughman, nor wise in any 
other way." 

2. So that it is clear that wisdom must be the 
It is iicpi' most accurate of all the sciences. The wise man 
PtnrdTtj, must therefore not only know the fiicts which are 

deduced from prmcipH but must aE^attain trufe. 
Is com- respectmg the principles themselves. So that wis* 
po«edof dom must be intuitioi^ and science together, and 
vove and science of the most honourable subjects, having aa 
l5^3from ^* were a head ; for it is absurd if a person thmka 
fpovridiQ. political science, or prudence, the best thing pos- 

' So^ia in its particular application to the arts signifies 
skill ; in its general signification the term is used to express 
the habit which apprehends both the principles of science and 
the deductions darned from them by demonstrations ; for this 
reason it is said to be composed otvovQ and kirurTriim. The 
following are instances given by Muretus of different applica- 
tions of the word ffo^ia : — Homer (II. xv. 412) attributes to 
a skilful shipbuilder iracfav (To^iav. Xenophon called skil- 
fully-seasoned dishes cro^itr/iara. Athenseus applies the word 
to musical skill ; and hence Cicero says, in his Tusculan Dii - 
putations (Book I.), *' Summam eruditionem Grseci sitam 
censebant in nervorum vocumque cantibus. * * The term was also 
applied to poets. Thus Plato in the Fhsedrus calls Anacreon 
u do^bQy and Cicero in the oration for Milo calls poets 
** Homines sapientissimi.*' 

• Aristotle mentions the Margites of Homer in the Poeti<;« 
\ 7 : besides the genuine poem, a spurious one appeared in 
Liter times. 
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sible,^ unless man is allowed to be tlie most excellenr- 
of all created things. I^ then, what is wholesome 3. 
and good is different in the case of a man and a 
fish, but what is white, and straight^ is always the 
same ; all will allow, that .wisdom is always the same, 
iuiLpcudfiaoB Jiflkreat.in diffeinent cases. For theyi 
would say, that, considering every point well with a 
"view to sts\£, is prudent, and to prudence they would 
commit the dtcision of these matters. Hence 
men say that some brutes even are prudent ; all, 
namely, which appear to have a faculty of pro- 
Tiding for their own sustenance. But it is ^in 4. 
that wisdom and the science of social life cannot The science 
be the same : for if men will call that wisdom j*.^ social 
iwhich refers to what is expedient for themselves, ^ 
there will be many kinds of wisdom : for there 
is not one single one which takes cognizance of 
the good of all animals, but a different one for 
each : unless, indeed, there is but one medical treat- 
ment for beings of all kinds. But if it be said ^« 
that man is the best of all living creatures, it makes 
no difference; for there are other things of a much 
more divine nature than man : to take, for instance, 
those which are most plainly so, the elements of 
which the world is composed. From what has been ' 
said, therefore, it is clear that wisdom Is science and 
intuition united, upon subjects the most honourable 
bj^^natoe. 

* As Socrates held the virtues to be sciences, and Plato 
taught that <jtp6vTi<rLg was the contemplation of the Uia, it 
became necessary that Aristotle should carefully distinguish 
aoipia and iftpovrjfng. He therefore tells us that the end of 
the latter is practical truth, of the former theoretical truth ; 
that the latter is conversant with particulars as well as univer- 
sals, because in all moral action the important part is the 
rrftCtir*^ application ; whereas the former is conversant with 
uiU'f[enaU'<«nly« The practical application he calls afterwards 
(c. viii.) the extreme (to i<TxaTov)f and (c. xi.) the minor 

{>remiss. It has often been observed with truth, that the syl- 
ogistic process is confined to the conviction of the intellect, 
but that in whatever cases we act as moral and rational beings, 
we act upon a syllogism. In this we are distinguishei from 
the inferior animals, who act from instinct. 
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6. For tliis reason men call Anaxagoras^ and Thales, 
Examples g^^j others of this description, wise, but not pru- 
aeorasand ^®^*> when they see that they are ignorant of what 
%aleg. is expedient for themselves. And they say that they 

are acquainted with subjects which are siif)erfluou5, 
and wonderful, and difficult, and divine, but yet use- 
less, because they do not study the subject of human 
good. But prudence is concerned with human 
afi&irs, and those subjects about which it is pos- 
sible to deliberate. For this, that is, to deliberate 
well, we say is the work of the prudent man espe- 
cially. 

7. But no one deliberates about things which cannot 
be otherwise than they are, nor about those of 
which there is not some end, and this end a good 
capable of being the subject of moral action. But 
absolutely the good deHberator is he, who is skilful 
in aiming at the best of the objects of hmnan' 
addon. Sor yet is prudence limited to universals 

' only, but it is necessary to have a knowledge of 
particulars also : for prudence is practical, and prac- 
tice turns upon particulars. Therefore some who 
have no theoretical knowledge, are more practical 
than others who have it ; those, for example, who 

a. derive their skill from experience. For if a man 
should know that light meats are easy of digestion^ 
and are wholesome, without knowing what meats 
are light, he will never produce health ; but he who 
knows nothing more than that the iie^ of birds is 
light and wholesome, will be more likely to produce. 
it. But prudence is practical, so that it is good 
xo have both, or if not both, it is better to have 
tins. But there muEt be in prudenoe also aomo 
auvftcsr virtne. 
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CHAP. YIIT. 

Of the difereni parts of Prudence. 

Kow political prudence, and prudence, are the same 1. 

habit, yet their essence is not the same. But of *povij«c 

prudence which is conversant with the state, one ^ ***® - 
j«.« "i_*T_» 'J. i»jj» _!. science of 

division, which is, as it were, a kind of master- g^^jj^j jj^g 

prudence, is legislative ; a second, which is parti- differ in 
cular^ is called~By the common name political j but essence. 
this is practical ; for a decree, as being the last 
thing, is the subject of action. Hence men say 
that practical statesmen alone regulate the state ; 
for .these alone act, like artificers.'^ But the pru- g 
dence which refers to one's self and the individual Various 
appears to be most properly prudence : and this speces of 
bears the common name of prudence. But of those 0P«»''/^«J» 
three divisions,^ one is economical, the second legis- 
lative, and the third political; and of this last 
there are two sub-divisions, one the deliberative, 
the other the judicial. 

Now there must be a certain species of know- s. 
ledge^ namely, the knowing what is good for one's 
self; but on this question there is great difference 

" Practical statesmen manage the detail, and therefore are 
more properly said to regulate the state, as a mason, properly 
speaking, huilds the house, and not the architect. 
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of opinion j and he who knows his own concerns, 
ajid employs himself in them, is thought to be pru- 
dent, but politicians appear busy-bodies. Therefore 
Euripides says, " How can I be prudent, I who had 
it in my power without trouble, by being numbered 
among the multitude of the army, to share alike ? 
For Zeus hates those who are busy-bodies, and do 

4. too much."^ For men seek what is good to them- 
selves, and think that this is what they ought to 
do : from this opinion, therefore, arose the idea that 
such people as these are prudent ; and yet perhaps 
it is not impossible to attain one's own good without 
economical, nor without political prudence. But 
still, it is an obscure subject, and one which requires 
investigation, how one ought to manage one's own 
afiEairs. 

A young This is an evidence of the truth of what we have 

man maybe qq^^ ^j^^ young men become geometricians and 
but not niathematicians, and wise in things of this kind ; 
ppovifiog. hut it is thought that a young man cannot become 

5. prudent. The reason of this is, that prudence is 
conversant with particulars, and the knowledge of 
particulars is acquired by experience alone ; but a 
young man is not experienced ; for length of time 

6. causes experience. One might study this question 
also, why a child can become a mathematician, but 
not wise, i.e. a natural philosopher 1^ Is it because 
the former subjects are derived from abstraction, 
whilst the principles of the latter are leamt from 
experience ? And the latter subjects young men 
enunciate, though they are not persuaded of their 
truth ; but the reality of the former is evident. 
Again, errors in deliberation are either in the 
imiversal, or the particular ; for the error is, not 
knowing, either that all heavy waters are tad, 
or that this water is heavy. 

^ These lines are said to be taken from a lost tragedy of 
Euripides, entitled ** the Philoctetes." 

* ilo^^c rj 0v(r(fc6c in the original. It is clear, therefore, 
that <l>v(TiKdf^ is the explanation of the preceding word tro^h^, 
and that the two togethei ienote one acquainted with naturai 
philofophy. 
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It is clear thai prudence is not science ; for J'* 
piiidence, as has been said, is of the extreme ; for *^r"^®pce 
this is the subject of moral action. Prudence is^^^f^^^. 
therefore opposed to intuition : for intuition is of ition. 
those principles respecting which there is jjd reason- 
ing j but prudence is of the extreme, of which there 
\s no science, but only percej>tion, not that percep- 
tion which takes cognizance of particular objects, 
but such perception as that by which we perceive 
the extreme in mathematics, a triangle for instance ; 
for it will stop there. But this is rather perception 
than prudence ; but still it is of a different kind 
from sensual perception./ 



CHAP. IX. 
Of good Deliberation. 



Investigation and deliberation differ, for delibera- 1. 
tion is a kind of investigation. But it is necessary Ev/3oiX/a 
to ascertain the genus of good deliberation, whether ? ^°* . 
it is a kind of science, . opinion, happy conjec- 
ture, or what not. Now it certainly is not 
science ; for men do not investigate subjects which 
they know ; but good deliberation is a kind of 
deliberation; and he who deliberates mvestigates 
and reasons. Nor yet is it happy conjecture ; for 2. 
this is something unconnected with reason, and Nor ty» 

y Prudence (^povijertc) is not science {kirKTrrifirj)^ because 
science is conversant with universals, whereas prudence is 
conversant with particulars. These particulars are extremes 
(e(rXciTa)t since they are the last results at which we arrive t^ 
before we begin to act. The faculty which takes cognizance 
of them is perception (alffOriffig) ; not the perception of the 
five external senses, but that internal perception which is 
analogous to them, and which is popularly called common sense. 
Hence we can see the difference between prudence and intuition 
{vovg) ; for the extremes of which intuition takes cognizance, 
are the first un demonstrable principles (apxai, vrp&Toi 5poi), 
such as the axiom8,detinitions, &c. in mathematical science. 
The intuition {vovg)f therefore, here spoken of, is the pore 
tntpUectual intuition, not practical or moral intuition. 
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qiiick I but we deliberate for a long time, and 
say, that it is right to execute quicfly what we 
have resolved upon, but to deliberate slowly.* 
Again, sagacity^ is a different thing from good deli- 
beration; and sagadty is a kind of happiness of 

3. conjecture. Therefore no kind of good deliberation 
Itisau is opinion. Now since he who deliberates badly, 
ipBoTiji, errs, but he who deliberates well, deliberates cor- 
imiTTfiitn ^^^*^y> ^* ^^ plain, that good deliberation is^ajdnd 
-^ - * of correctness> ,>It is not correctness either of science 
$6Ka, ^^ ^^ opinion '^^ (for there is no correctness of 

science, because there is no error :) and truth is 
the correctness of opinion ; besides, everything of 
which there is opinion has been already defined. 

4. Still, however, good deliberation cannot be without 
reason. It remains, therefore, that it is the cor rect- 
ness of the intellect^ moving onwards in the inyes- 
tigatlo]! cJ'tniih, i. e. havoia, tor it is not yet an 
assertion ; but opinion is not investigation, but is 
at once an assertion. '^'^ But he who deliberates, 
whether he does it well or ill, investigates something 

But of and^gasons. But good deliberation is a sort of cor- 
ffovXi), rectness of deliberation ; therefore we must inquire 

what is the nature, and what the subject-matter, of 

deliberation. 

5. Since the term correctness is used in more senses 
[OpGSTfjc than one, it is plain that good deliberation is noii 

every kind of correctness ; for the incontinent and 
depraved man will from reasoning arrive at that 
which he proposes to himself to look to ; so that he 
will have deliberated rightly, and yet have arrived at 

■ Bov\e{fov fxci/ ^padduSi iiFiT€\ci 5€ raxf<os, — Isocrat 

•• In the later Analytics, i, 34-, ayx^-voia is defioed cwo-tox'* 
^C ^v dfrKkiTTti) x^iov(^ Tov fisffov, A happy conjecture, with- 
out previous consideration, of the middle term. 

'•'* Good deliberation is (1) not a correctness of science 
because there is no such thing as incorrectness of it ; (2) it is 
not a correctness of opinion {d6Ka)j because (a) the correctness 
of doKa is truth ; because (b) 66^a is an assertion (^ajig), and 
not an investigation (Zh^W^s)- 

^ Such I take to be the meaning of this difficult passage, 
which has been so misunderstood by the majority of coin- 
■&<7ntator8. See on ^lai/ota, note, p. 145. 



is used in 

many 

senses. 
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great eviL 'Whereas good deliberation seems to be 
a good thing ; for good deliberation is only sucji a 
correctness of deliberation as is likely to anivQ at 
jpgod. But it ]s possible to arrive at even this by 6. 
alaiso syllogism ; and to be right as to what one 
ought to do, but wrong as to the means, because 
the middle tarm is false. So that even this kind of 
deliberation, by which one arrives at a proper con- 
clusion, but by improper means, is not quite good 
deliberation. Again, it is possible for one man to 7^ 
be right after deliberating for a long time, and 
another man very soon. So that even this is not 
quite good deliberation ; but good deliberation is 
that correctness of deliberation, which is in accord- 
aEKje with the principle of utility, which has a 
proper_object, employs proper means, and is in 
"operation during a proper length of time. 

Again it is possible to deliberate well both abso- ^ 
lutely, and relatively to some specific end ; and that 
is absolutely good deliberation which is correct with 
reference to the absolutely good end, and that is a 
specific kind of good deliberation which is correct 
with reference to some specific end. If, therefore, 9. 
to deliberate well is characteristic of prudent men, fif ^^^ 
good deliberation must be a correctness of delibera- r ° * 
tion, in accordance with the principle of expediency . 
having reference to the end, of which prudence is 
the true conception. 



CHAP. X. 
Of Intelligence. 



Intelligence, and the want of intelligence, according 1. 
to which we call men intelligent, and wanting in in- 2wi/emc ii 
telligence, are neither universally the same as science ?*®**''*f 
or opinion, for then all men would be intelligent ; noi ddta. 
nor is intelligence any one of the particular adei^pes, 
as medicine is the science of thing? wholesome j or 
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2. as geometry is the science of magnitudes. Nor is 
intelligence conversant with things eternal and im- 
mutable/nor witWerything indiscriminately which 
•comes to pass ; /but it is conversant with those 

; things about which a man would doubt and delibe- 

3. rate. Wherefore it is conversant with the same 
Iti object- subjects as prudence, yet prudence and intelligence 
matter. are not the same ; for the province of prudence is 

to order (for its end is what it is right to do, or 
not to do) ; but the province of intelligence is only 
tQ^dde; for intelligence, and gooJ'lntelligence, 
are the same thing ; for intelligent people, and 

4. people of good intelligence, are the same. But 
intelligence is neither the possessing, nor yet the 
obtaining, of prudence ; but just as learning, when 
it makes use of scientific knowledge, is called intel- 
ligence, thus the word intelligence is also used when 
a person makes use of opinion, for the purpose of 
making a decision, and making a proper decision, 
on the subjects of prudence, when another person 
is speaking j for the terms well and properly are 

5. identical And hence the name of intelligence, by 
Whence which we call intelligent people, was derived, namely, 
tiie term f^^j^ ^j^g^j. intelligence which is displayed in learning ; 

since for the expression " to learn," we often use the 
expression " to understand.** 



CKAV, XL 

Of Candour, 

1. But that which is called candour, with reference to 

which we call men candid, and say that they possess 

candour, is the correct decision of the equitable 

r^Afiti dc^. man.^^ But this isli sign of it ; for we say that the 

ftned. equitable man, above all others, is likely to entertain 

a fellow-feeling, and that in some cases it is equitable 

**•* Intelligence is that faculty which forms a judgment on 
thingg ; candour that which judges of persons. 
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to entertain it. Now fellow-feeling is the correct I'wyyvii/*^ 
discriminating candour of the equitable maa ; and defined, 
that is correct which is the candour of the truthftd 
man. But all these habits reasonably tend to the 2. 
same point ; for we speak of candour, intelligence, Different 
prudence, and perception, referring to the same J**^fs 
characters the possession of candour, of perception, ^ ^^ 
of prudence, and of intelligence ; for all these fiicul- point, 
ties are of the extremes, and of particulars. And 
it is in being apt to decide on points on which the 
prudent man decides, that intelligence, kind feel- 
mg, and candour, are displayed. For equitable con- ?• 
fiiderations are common to all good men in their y 
intercourse with others. But all matters of moral 
conduct are particulars and extremes; for the 
prudent man ought to know them, and intelli- 
gence and candour are concerned with matters of 
moral conduct, and these are extremes. 

Intuition is of the extremes on both sides f^ for *• 
intuition, and not reason, takes cognizance of the 
first principles, and of the last results : that intu- 
ition which belongs to demonstration takes cogni- 
zance of the immutable and first principles ; that 
which belongs to practical subjects takes cognizance 

" Intuition (vouf), as we have seen above, properly signi- 
* fies the faculty which takes cognizance of the first principles 
of science. Aristotle here, whether analogically or considering 
it a division of the same faculty, it is difficult to say, applies 
the term to that power which we possess of apprehending the 
principles of morals, of seeing what is right and wrong by ap 
intuitive process, without the intervention of any reasoning 
process. It is what Bishop Butler calls ** our sense of dis- 
cemment of actions as morally good or evil.'' In this two • 
fold use of the term vovq there is no real inconsistency, because 
it is evidently, as Mr. Brewer says, p. 247, note, ** the same 
faculty, whether employed upon the first principles of science 
or of morals.'' Every moral agent acts upon a motive (o^ 
tvtKa)j whether good or bad. This motive is, in other words, 
the principle upon which we act, and is the major premiss of 
the practical syllogism {(TvW6yL<rfiog twv irpaKTutv). But 
the minor premiss of the practical syllogism Dears relation tc 
the major, of a particular to a universal ; therefore as univer- 
Bals are made up of particulars, it follows that the origin 
[apxn) of the motive or principle is the minor premiss. 
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of the last.result of contingent matters, and of the 
Two kinds min^ prepgissj for thfis&^t. e. minor premisses) are 
ofintuitioi^^the OT^m ofjhe motive ; for imiveraals are made 
AlcGrjtjiQ, *■ iup of particulars. Of these, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to have perception ; and perception is intu- 
K5. ition. Therefore these habits have been thought 
to be natural ; and although no man is naturally 
wise ((ro^of), he is thought to have candour, intelli- 
gence, and intuition, naturally. A sign of this is, 
that we think that these qualities naturally accom- 
pany certain ages; and that one particular age 
possesses perception and candour, as though nature 
were the cause of it.^ 
6. Therefore intuition is at once the beginning and 
the end; for demonstrations have extremes both 
Attention for their origin and their subjects.KS So that we 
toautho- ought to pay attention to the undemonstrated 
"^* sayings and opinions 'of persons who are experi- 

enced, older than we are, and prudent, no less than 
to their demonstrations ; for because they have ob- 
tained from their experience an acuteness- of moral 
vision, they see correctly. What, therefore, is the 
nature of wisdom and of prudence, what the ob- 
jects of both, and the fact that each is the virtue 
of a different part of the soul, has been stated. 

^ The meaning of this passage is as follows : It has been 
, held that a disposition to form a candid judgment of men and 

things, an ability to comprehend and grasp the suggestions of 
other minds, independently of the power of reasoning out con- 
clusions for ourselves ; and, lastly, a moral sense of right and 
wrong, by which we have a perception of the principles of 
moral action, are natural gifts ; as a sign or evidence of 
this, it has been observed that these faculties are more espe- 
cially developed at particular periods of life, in the same 
way that phjsical properties are. But tro^ia, i,e, scientific 
knowledge, which is based upon demonstration, and is in fact 
a demonstrative habit, must for this reason be the result of an 
active exercise of the perceptive and reasoning powers, and 
therefore cannot be natural, but must be acquired. 

8S That is, demonstrations have for their origin and foun- 
dation first principles, of which intuition takes cognizance, and 
the object of demonstration is to arrive at conclusions which 
come under the province of intuition likewise. 
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CHAP. XII. 

On the utiiiiy of Wisdom and Prudence. 

The question might be asked, how are these habits 1. 
useful ? for wisdom does not contemplate any of Three ob- 
the means by which^a man will become happy ; for iu^^rib^ 
it relates to no production. Prudence, indeed, has of *p6i/j^u 
this property ; yet with a view to wliat is there matrofia, 
any need of it, if it is the knowledge of the things First, 
which are just, and honourable, and advantageous 
to man, and these are what the good man practises 1 

-/but we are not at all the more apt to practise them 2, 
because we know them, that is, if the virtues are 
habits ; just as we are not more apt to be healthy 
from the knowledge of wholesome things, nor of 
things likely to cause a good habit of body (that 
is, the things which are so called not because they 
cause the habit, but because they result from it) ;^ 
for we are not at all more apt to put in practice 
the arts of medicine or gymnastics, merely because 
we know them. 

But it may be said, if we must not call a man S. 
prudent on these grounds, but only for becoming Second, 

^.^drtuous, it would not be at all usefiil to those who 
are already good ; again, it would not be useful to 
those who do not possess prudence ; for it will make 
no difference to them whether they possess it them- 
selves, or obey others who possess it ; for it would 
be quite sufficient for us, just as in the case of 

^ This sentence which I haye enclosed in a parenthesis is 
fntended to explain the sense in which Aristotle uses the terms 
vyitivd and evcicrticd. A passage in the Topics, I. ziii. 10. 
Illustrates this : — 

r TO fikv vyuiac iroijjrticiJv. (1.) 

vyuivhv Xlyfrat •< to 8k ... fvXaKTiKdv. (2.) 

I TO d€ ••• <Tr\fiavTiK6v. (3.) 
Now as the symptoms or evidences of hedth are the residts of 
the healthy habit or condition, the sense in which the term is 
vsed here is the third. — See Chase's notCi p. 225 
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h«Jtb ; for when we wish to be well, we do not 
^^» begin to learn the art of medicine. But besides, 
it would appear absurd, i^ though it is inferior 
to wi£«lom, it is, nevertheless, to be superior to 
it ; for that which produces, always rules and 
directs in each particular case. On these subjects, 
therefore, we must speak, for hitherto we have only 
raised questions about them. 

4. Rrst, then, let us assert, that wisdom and pru- 
Aaswers to (lence must be eligible for their _awn ea&es, since 
^^°^*^'they a^nhfi.j5dj4aeg, one of each part of the 

* ^ soul, even if neither of them produces any effect, 
^condly, they do really produce an effect, although 

^ not in the same way as medicine produces healtli, 
but as health is the efficient cause of healthiness, 
so is wisdom the efficient cause of happiness ; for 
being part of virtue in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term, it causes, by being possessed, and by 

5. energizing, a man to be happy. Again, its work 
will bo accomplished by prudence and mond virtue ; 
for virtue makes the end and aim correct, and pru- 

T\w unf^- dotice the means. But of the fourth part of the 
fUliirnn of nQ^i lY^i ig i}^Q nutritive, there is no such virtue : 
^Pi'i'H^i:. f^r the performance or non-performance of moral 
action is not in any case in its power. 

To answer the objection, that we are not at all 
more likely to practise honour and justice on 
account of prudence, we must begin a little further 
'• back, making this our commencement. Just as we 
say that some who do just actions, are not yet 
just ; those, for instance, who do what is enjoined 
by the laws involuntarily, or ignorantly, or for 
some other cause, and not for its own sake, though 
nevertheless they do what they ought and what a 
good man ought to do ; in the same manner, it 
seems, that a man must do all these things, being 
at the same time of" ft' certain disposition, in order 
♦o be good ; I mean, for inbtance, from deliberate 
preference, and for the sake of the acts themselvea. 
I. Virtue, therefore, makes the deliberate preference 
correct ; but it is not the part of virtue, but of 
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some other ^culty^ to direct aright those thingb 
which must be done with a view to that principle. 
But we must stop and gpeak on these subjects with 
more clearness. 

Now, there is a certain faculty which is called 8» 
cleverness ; " the nature of which is to be able to ^***^''VC 
do, and to attain, those things which conduce to 
the aim proposed. If, therefore, the aim be good, 
the cleverness is praiseworthy ; but if it be bad, it 
becomes craft : JJ therefore we call prudent men clever, 
and not crafty. Now prudence is not the same 9. 
as this faculty, nor is it without this faculty. But It is not 
the habit is produced upon this eye, as it were, i^^^tical 
of the soul, not without virtue, as we have already ^poi/nffir 
stated, and as is manifest. For the syllogisms of although' 

^ Cleverness (^civorijc) is, according to Aristotle, a natural j^ 
faculty, or aptness, which, in itself, is neither good nor bad ; 
it may be either used or abused, — if abused, it is craft (Trav- 
ovpyia). It is capable of being cultivated and improved, 
and when perfected it becomes <pp6vri<nc» As cleverness thus 
perfected by the addition of moral virtue becomes prudence, 
so natural virtue, with Aristotle, who believes that man is 
endowed, becomes perfect virtue by the addition of prudence. ^ 
Not that Aristotle believed that man was capable of actually 
attaining such a height of perfection : he evidently believed 
that it was beyond human power. It is the theoretical standaid 
which he proposes to the Ethical student for him to aim at, 
and to approach as near as his natural powers will permit him. 
Thus, Revelation, whilst it. teaches us the corruption of human 
nature, bids us be perfect even as our Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Aristotle's theory of the existence of natural virtue bears a 
close resemblance to Bishop Butler's idea of the constitution 
of human nature as laid down in his first three sermons and 
the preface to them : — ** Our nature is adapted to virtue as 
much as the nature of a watch is adapted to measure time. 
Nothing can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice. 
Poverty and disgrace, tortures and death, are not so contrary 
to it. Every man is naturally a law to himself, and may find 
within himself the rule of right, and obligations to follow it.'' 

Jl The original word here translated craft is vavovpyla. As 
5civ($ri}(, which signifies cleverness, generally is, when directed 
to a good end, subject to the restrictions of sound and upright 
moral principles ; so when these are removed it degenerates 
into TTavovpyta, which signifies equal ability, but in additiou, 
an unscrupulous readiness to do everythix^ whatever, 
is implied in its etymology. 
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moral conduct have as their principle^ i. e. their major 
premiss^ since such and such a thing is the end 
and the chief good, i, e. anything. For let it be for 
the sake of aj'gument^ anything ; but this is not 
visible except to the good man ; for depravity dis- 
torts the moral vision, and causes it to be deceived 
on the subject of moral principles. So that it is 
dearly impossible for a person who is not good to 
be prudent. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of Virtue proper. 



1. We must again investigate the subject of virtue. For 
\8 0po- -virtue admits of relation of the same kind as that 
^€ip6Tnc 'which prudence bears to cleverness ; that ia|, the 
io is natural two kinds of virtue are not identically the same, bat 
virtae to similar ; such is the relation which exists between 
virtue natural virtue and vi^ue proper. For all men 
proper. think that each of the points of moral character 

exists in us in some manner naturally ; for we possess 
justice, temperance, valour, and the other virtues, 

2. immediately from our birth. But yet we are in 
search of something different, namely, to be pro- 
perly virtuous, and that these virtues should exist 

Difference in us in a different manner ; for natural habits 
between \ exist in children and brutes, but without intellect 
natural •■ ^'^^y ^^ evidently hurtfuL Yet so much as this is 

vi r tu e and. 

virtue evident to the senses, that as a strong body which 

proper. moves without sight meets with great falls, from 
the want of sight, so it is in the present instance : 
but if it gets the addition of inteUect, it acts much 
better. Now the case of the habit is similar, and 
under similar circumstances will be properly virtue. 
So that, as in the case of the faculty which forms 
opinion^ there are t^o forms, cleverness and pru- 
dence; so in the moral there are likewise two, 
natural virtue and virtue proper; and of these^ 
\/ virtue proper is not produced without prudence. 
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Therefore it has been said that all the virtues s, 
wfe prudences. And Socrates, in one part was right 
In his inquiry, but in the other wrong. For in 
that he thought that all the virtues are prudences, 
ho ^aB wrong ; but in that he said that they are 
not -without prudence, he was right. And this is 
a «sgn ; for now all men, when they define vii*tue, 
add also that it is a habit, according to right reason, ^ 
stating also to what things it has reference j now 
that is right reason which is according to prudence. 
All men, therefore, seem in some way to testify 4. 
that such a habit as is according to prudence, Ls 
virtue. But it is necessary to make a slight change ; Virtue,ii3t 
for virtue is not only the habit according to, but in ^"^y '^^\ 
conjunction with, right reason ; and prudence is the ^'^f ^^t 
I same as right reason on these subjects. Socrates, ^j^' 6p9ot 
therefore, thought that the virtues were " reasons," \6yov, 
i. e, reasoning processes ; for he thought them all Socrates' 
sciences : but we think them joined with reason. opinion. 

It is clear, therefore, &om what has been said, 5. 
that it is impossible to be properly virtuous with- Prudence 
out prudence, or prudent without moral virtue. ^ moral 
Moreover, the argument by which it might be separable, 
urged that the virtues are separate from each This is trua 
other, may in this way be refuted, for (they say) of virtue 
the same man is not in the highest degree naturally P'*°P^^> ^^^ 
adapted for all : so that he will have got one al- turalvirtuV. 
ready, and another not yet. Now this is possible in 
the case of the natural virtues j but in the case of 
those from the possession of which a man is called 
absolutely good, it is impossible j for with prudence, 
whieh-is-oae, they wiU all exist together.^ It ib 6. 

^ This view of the practical nature of ^p6vri<Tigf and of ith 
beiiij^ inseparable from moral virtue, so that if a man possesses 
perfect prudence, it develops itself in perfect obedience to the 
moral law ; and the perfection of the one implies the perfection 
of the other also, is analogous to the relation which exists be- 
tween faith and obedience in Christian ethics. A living faitii 
necessarily brings forth good works, and by them a living faith 
is as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruits. He, 
therefore, who possesses true faith possesses all virtue ; and in 
proportion to the imperfection of obedience is the imperfection 
cf faitb.. 
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«lear, too, even if prudence were not practical, there 
would be need of it, because it is the virtue of one 
part of the soul, and because the deliberate pre- 
ference cannot be correct without prudence, nor 
without virtue ; for the one causes us to choose the 
end, and the other to put in practice the means ; 
yet it has not power over wisdom, nor over the 
superior parts of the soul ; just as medicine is not 
better than health ; for it does not make use of it, 
but sees how it may be produced. It gives direc- 
tions, therefore, for its sake, but not to it. Besides, 
it would be the same kind of thing as if one should 
say, that the political science has power over the 
gods, because it gives directions respectiiig all things 
in the state. 
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BOOK VII 



CHAP. I. 

Of a kind of Heroic Virtue , and of Continence, and in like 
manner of their contraries. 

After what has been already said, we must make 1* 
another beginning,* and state, that there are three Three 
forms of things to be avoided in morals — ^vice, in- j^y^Jj •— 
continence, brutality. The contraries of two of Vice, in- 
these are self-evident : for we call one virtue, the continence, 
other continence : but, as an opposite to brutality, jBhiitality. 
it would be most suitable to name the virtue which opposites • 
is above human nature, a sort of heroic and divine virtue, 
virtue, such as Homer has made Priam attribute t'> Continence 

Hector, because of his exceeding goodness — Heroic 

*^ ""■"--- virtue. 
"Nor did be seem 

The son of mortal man, but of a god.'' ^ 

• It is not yery easy to see at first the connection between 
the four remaining books and the preceding six. The follow- 
ing is the explanation given by Muretus. In the commence- 
ment of the sixth book Aristotle has taught that two conditions 
are requisite to the perfection of moral virtue : first, that the 
moral sense (6 vovc 6 TrpaKTigSg) should judge correctly; 
next, that the appetites and passions should be obedient to its 
decisions. But though the moral judgment should be correct, 
the will is generally in opposition to it. If in this conflict 
reason is victorious, and compels the will, though reluctant, to 
obey, this moral state is continence ; if, on the contrary, the 
will overcomes the reason, the result is incontinence. It was 
essential to a practical treatise to treat of this imperfect or in- 
choate virtue, as well as to discuss the theory of moral perfec- 
tion. The case is somewhat analogous to that of physical 
science, in which we first lay down theoretically the natural 
laws without reference to the existence of any impedimentiy 
and then modify our theory by calculating and dlowin^ fioi 
the eifecti of perturbations and resistances. 

• n. xxiv. 268. 

N 
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1. So that if^ as is commonly said, men become goda 
because of excess of virtue, tlie habit, which is op- 
posed to brutality, would evidently be something of 
that kind : for just as there is no vice or virtue in 
a brute, so also there is not in a god :^ but in the 
one case there is something more precious than 
virtue; and in the other something different in 
kind fh>m vice. 
3. But since the existence of a godlike man is a 
rare thing (as the Lacedaemonians, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, are accustomed to say, He is 
Brutality a godlike man), so the brutal character is rare 
rare, chiefly amongst men, and is mostly foxmd amongst barba- 
barbarians. ^-^^-^^ ^^^ some cases arise trom cdsease and bodily 
mutilations : and those who go beyond the rest of 
mankind in vice we call by this bad name.* Of 
such a disposition as this we must make mention 
subsequently :^ of vice we have spoken before. 
4; We must, however, treat of incontinence, and 
TTie plan softness, and luxury, and of continence and patience : 
inimcnt'' ^^^ ^® must neither form our conceptions of each of 
them as though they were the same habits with virtue 
and vice, no? as though they were belonging to a 
different genus. But, as in other cases, we must first 
state the phenomena ; and, after raising difficulties, 
then exhibit if we can all the opinions that have 
been entertained on the subject of these passions * 
or if not all, the greatest number^ and the most 
important ; for if the difficulties are solved, and the 
most approved opinions left, the subject will have 
been explained sufficiently. 
&• It is a common opinion, then, first, that con- 
^^ tinence and patience belong to the number of things 
•^^ good and praiseworthy ; but incontinence and effe- 

minacy to that of things bad and reprehensible. 
That the continent man is identical with him who 

c In the tenth book, c. viii., it will be seen that Aristotle 
proves that the gods cannot possess any virtoons energies* 
except that of contemplation. 

'^ See the description of the cannibalism of the inhabitants 
of Toptus and Tentyra, Juy. Sat. xv. 

* See the fifth and sixth chapters of this book* 
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abides by liis detennmation ; and the incontinent, 
■with him "who departs from hik determination. That | 
the incontinent man, knowing that things are bad, j 
does them at the instigation of passion ; but the { 
continent man, knowing that the desires are bad, I 
refuses to follow them in obedience to reason. That I 
^e temperate man is continent and patient : but 
some think that every one who is both continent 
and patient is temperate ; others do not. Some 
call the intemperate man incontinent, and the 
incontinent intemperate, indiscriminately ; others 
assert that they are different. As to the prudent 
man^ sometimes it is said that it is impossible for 
him to be incontinent ; at other times, that some 
men both prudent and clever are incontinent. 
Lastly, men are said to be incontinent of anger, 
and honour, and gain. These are the statements 
generally made. 

CHAP. II. 

Certain Questions respecting Temperance and Intemperance. 



J 



A QUESTION might arise, how any one forming a 1. 
rig^ conception is incontinent. Some say, that if ^^ point 
he has a scientific knowledge, it is impossible : for ^'onsidered 
it is strange, as Socrates thought,^ if science exists 
in the man, that anything else should have the 
mastery, and drag him about like a slave. So- The opi • 
crates, indeed, resisted the argument altogether, as nion of 
if incontinence did not exist : for that no one form- Socratei. 
ing a right conception acted contrary to what is ' 

* Aristotle (Magna Moral.) says, that in the opinion of 
Socrates no one would choose evil, knowing that it was evil : 
but the incontinent man does so, being influenced by passion, 
therefore he thought there was no such thing as incontinence. 
This doctrine of Socrates doubtless originated, firstly, from his 
belief that man's natural bias and inclination was towards 
virtue, and that therefore it was absurd tx) suppose he would 
pursue vice except involuntarily or ignorantly. Secondly, 
from his doctrine that the knowledge of the principles and 
laws of morality was as capable of certaiiity and ascuracy its 
those of mathematical science. 

sr2 
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Y/ best, but only through ignorance. Now, this ac- 
count is at variance with the phenomena ; and we 
must inquire concerning this passion, if it proceeds 
from ignorance, what manner of ignorance it is ; 
for that the incontinent man, before he is actually 
imder. the influence of passion, thinks tliat he ought 
t. not to yield, is evident. There are some who con- 
cede one point, but not the rest ; for that nothing 
is superior to science they allow : but that no one 
acts contrary to what they think best they do not 
allow : and for this reason they say, that the incon- 
tinent man is overcome by pleasures, not having 
science, but opinion. But still, if it is opinion, and 
not science, nor a strong conception, which opposes, 
but a weak one, as in persons who are doubting, the 
not persisting in this in opposition to strong de- 
sires is pardonable : but vice is not pardonable, noi 
anything else which is reprehensible. 

3. Perhaps, then, it may be said that it is pru- 
5th point, dence which opposes, for this is the strongest. But 

this is absurd ; for then the same man will at once 
be prudent and incontinent : but not a single indi- 
vidual would assert that it is the character of the 
prudent man willingly to do the most vicious things. 
Besides this, it has been shown before that the pru- 
dent man is a practical man ; for he has to do with 
the practical extremes, and possesses all the other 
virtues. 

4. Again, if the continent character consists in hav- 
4th poii^. ing strong and bad desires, the temperate man will 

not be continent, nor the continent temperate ; for 
excess does not belong to the temperate man, nor 
the possession of bad desires. But, nevertheless, 
the continent man must have bad desires ; for if 
the desires are good, the habit, which forbids him 
to follow them, is bad : so that continence would 
not be in all cases good ; and if they are weak and 
not bad, there is nothing grand in overcoming 
them ; and if they are both bad and weak, there is 
'nothing great in doing so. 
r. Aj^nin, if continence makes a man inclined to 
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adhere to eveiy opinion, it is bad ; as, fcr instancy 2ud point 
if it makes Imn inclined to adhere to a fblse one : 
and if incontinence makes him depart from eveiy 
opinion, some species of incontinence will be good ; 
as, for instance, the case of Neoptolemns in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles ; for he is praiseworthy 
for not adhering to what Ulysses persuaded him 
to do, because he felt pain in telling a lie. Again, 6 
the sophistical argument, called " ^c u^o/xc yoc," causes 
a difficulty 'J for because they wish to prove para- 
doxes, in order that they may appear clever when 
they succeed, the syllogism, which is framed, be- 
comes a difficulty : for the intellect is as it were 
in bonds, inasmuch it does not wish to stop, because 
it is not satisfied with the conclusion ; but it can- 
not advance, because it cannot solve the argument. 
And &om one mode of reasoning it comes to pass 7. 
that folly, together with incontinence, becomes vir- 
tue ; for it acts contraiy to its conceptions through 
incontinence ; but the conception which it found 
waSy^Ehat good was evil, and that it ought not to 
be done : so that it will practise what, is good, and 
not what is eviL 

Again, he who practises and pursues what is 8. 
pleasant &om being persuaded that it is light, and On this 
after deliberate choice, would appear to be better Bjjppositiot 
than the man who does so not from deliberation, ^^^Jte is " 
but from incontinence ; for he is more easily cured, more cura . 
because he may be persuaded to change ; whereas ble than 

to the incontinent man the proverbial expression *^® mcon- 

T i_i '■ tment. 

IS applicable, 

*' When water chokes, what is one to drink after ?'* » 

' This fallacy is denominated by Cicero ** Mentiens." The 
author of it is said to have been Eubulides, the Milesian. The 
ibllowing is the form of it: **When I lie, and say that I lie, 
do I lie or do I speak the truth ? Thus, e. g, , Epimenides, the 
Cretan, said that all his countrymen were liars ; did he then 
speak the truth ? If you say he did, it may be answered, that 
he told a lie, inasmuch as he himself was a Cretan ; if you say 
he did not, it may be answered, that he spoke the truth, for 
the same reason." 

r This proverb is applicable to the argument in the follow. 
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For if lie had been per&tiaded to do what he does, 
he might have been re-persuaded, and thus have 
desisted ; but now, although persuaded, nevertheless 
he acts contrary to that conviction. 
9. Again, if there are .incontinence and continence 
th point. Qj^ every object-matter, who is he who is simply 
called incontinent? for no one is guilty of every 
species of incontinence ; but there are some whom 
we call incontinent simply. The difficulties, then, 
are somewhat of this nature; and of them we 
must remove some, and leave others ; for the solu- 
tion of the difficulty is the discovery of the truth. 



CHAP. ni. 



Hoto it ispomble for one who has Knowledge to be 

Incontinent, 

1. FiBST, then, we must consider whether men are 
Three incontinent, having knowledge or not, and in what 

questioM ,^^ having knowledge. Next, with what sort of 

DroDOsed • 

objects we must say that the continent and incon- 
tinent have to do ; I mean, whether it is every 
pleasure and pain, or some particular ones. Thirdly, 
whethei. the continent and patient are the same 
or difVront. And in like manner we must con- 
sider all other subjects which are akin to this 
speculation. 

2. The beginning of the discussion is, whether the 

The object- continent and incontinent differ in the object, or 

matter and ^ ^-j^^ manner : I mean, whether the incontinent 
manner .. i*x i j* ^ * ij* 

considered. ^^^^^^'^ ^ mcontment merely from being employed in 

this particular thing; or whether it is not that, 
but in the manner; or whether it is not that, 

3. but the result of both. Next, whether inconti- 

mg way. Water is the most natural remedy for choking ; but 
if water itself chokes, what farther remedy can be applied. So 
reason is the best remedy for vice ; but the incontinent man 
acts in defiance of reason, — he has the remedy, but it docs not 
profit him, what more then can be done r 
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nence and continence are on every object-matter 
or not : for he that is called siiupljr incontinent, is ^ 
not so in everything, but in the same things with 
which the intemperate is concerned : nor is he so 
from having reference to these things absolutely 
(for then it would be the same as intemperance}, 
but firom having reference to them in a particular 
manner : for the intemperate is led on by deliberate 
choice, thinking that he ought always to pursue 
present pleasure : the incontinent does not think 
so, but nevertheless pursues it. 

Now as to the question whether it be a true 4« 
/opinion, and not science, in opposition to which ^' ™*i*^ 
men are incontinent, makes no difference as to ^ ^\ ^ 
the argument : for some who hold opinions, do man acts 
not feel any doubt, but think that they know for vapd 
certain. If then those, who hold opinions, be- ^^"^ ^^^" 
cause their convictions aie weak, will act contrary i^\^!^I^f^, 
to their conception, more than those who have 
knowledge, then knowledge will in nowise differ 
from opinion : for some are convinced of what they 
think, no less than others are of what they know : 
Heraclitus is an instance of this.^ But since we 5. 
speak of knowing in two ways (for he that pos- How the 
sesses, but does not use his knowledge, as weU as incontinent 
he that uses it, is said to have knowledge), there !j^J^?"" 
will be a difference between the having it, but not i^rriurj, 
using it, so as to see what we ought not to do, and First way. 
the having it and using it. 

Again, since there are two kinds of propositions, 6. 
universal and particular, there is nothing to hinder Second 
one who possesses both from acting contrary to ^*y* 
knowledge, using indeed the imiversal, but not the 
particular ; for particulars are the subjects of moral 
action. There are also two different applications of 7. 
the universal — one to the person and one to the 

^ Heraclitus, although he said that all his conclusions rested 
on opinion, not on knowledge, still defended them as perti- 
tiadously, and believed their truth as firmly as other philoso* 
f ihers, who asserted that theirs were founded on knowledfe.-— 
ifiphaniua 
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tilling ;^ as, for instance, a person knows that dry 
food is good for every man, and that this is a man 
or tliat such and such a thing is dry ; but as to 
"whether this is such and such a thing, either he 
doe& not possess the knowledge or does not use it 
In these two cases the difference will be; inconceivably 
great, so much so, that in oneca.se knowledge involves 
no absurdity, but in the other a very great one. 

8. Agaui, it is possible to possess knowledge in a 
ILiid way. different manner from those above mentioned ; for 
we see the habit differing in the possessing but not 
using knowledgv^, so that in a manner he has it and 
has it not ; such as the person who is asleep, or mad, 
or drunk. Now, those who are imder the influence 
of passion are affected in the same way ; for anger, 
and sensual desires, and so forth, evidently alter 
the bodily state, and in some they even cause 
madness. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
say, that the incontinent are in a similar condition 

Si, to these. But the fact of their uttering sentiments 
which must have proceeded from knowledge is no 
proof to the contrary, for those who are imder the 
influence of these passions recite demonstrations and 
verses of EmpedoclesjJ and those who have learnt 

' The great difficulty which commentators have found in 
explaining this confessedly obscure passage appears to me to 
arise from this ; they have not observed that the expressions 
rb KaOoXov lip' iavrov, and Tb KaQoXov km tov TrpayfiaTog. 
do not describe two different kinds of universals, but the ur.t . 
Tersalas reiated to two different kinds of particulars ; e.ff.f to 
the major premiss, ** AH dry meats are good for man,'' may 
be attached two different kinds of minors ; either, ** This is a 
man," or " Such and such a thing is dry." The relation of 
the major to the minor in the first case is rb xaOoXov k<f>' 
iavrov f and it would appear absurd to conceive that any one 
^ could go wrong. In the second case the relation is rb KaBoXov 
IttI tov Trpdy^aTOQj and here there is no absurdity. We 
cannot help knowing that this is a man^ — we may not know 
that mich and such a thing is dry. 

As rational beings, we all act on a syllogistic process. It is 
generally found that even in the case of lunatics the reasoning 
is correct, though the premisses are false, — the premisses being 
influenced by the delusions under which they labour. 

) How often do we find that the giving utterance tu gooJ 
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for the first time string sentences together, but do 
not yet understand them, for they must grow with 
their growth, and this requires time ; so that wo 
must suppose the incontinent utter these sentiments 
in the same manner in which actors do. 

Again, one might consider the cause physically^ 10. 
in the following manner : — ^There is one opinion Fourthwaji 
upon universals, and another upon those particulars 
which are immediately under the dominion of sensa- 
tion ; and when one opinion is formed out of the 
two, the soul must necessarily assert the conclusion, 
and if it is a practical matter^ must immediately act 
upon it : for instance, if it is right to taste every- 
thing sweet, and this is sweet, as being an individual 
belonging to this class, then he who has the power 
and is not prevented, when he puts these two to- 
gether, must necessarily act. When, therefore, one 11. 
universal opinion exists in us, which forbids us to 
taste ; and another that everything sweet is pleasant, 
and this particular thing is sweet; and the last 
universal energizes, and desire happens to be pre- 
sent ; the first imiversal tells us to avoid this par- 
ticular thing, but desire leads us to pursue it ; for 
it is able to act as a motive to each of the parts of 
man's nature. So that it comes to pass that he in 12. 
a manner acts incontinently from reason and from Why bfu.»^ 
opinion : not that the latter is opposed to the ^*{!*^2*. ** 
former naturally, but accidentally ; for it is the de- continent, 
sire, and not the opinion, which is opposed to right 
reason. So that for this reason brutes are not in- 
moral sentiments is quite consistent with hypocrisy ; and that 
the use of a particular system of religious phraseology is no 
sure indication of a truly Christian temper and character. In 
such cases as these the characteris of Charles Surface and 
Mawworm furnish us with a valuable moral lesson. 

^ The subject is here said to be treated physically, because 
the argument is founded upon the nature of the soul, its parts, 
functions, &c. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
** physiologically." 

' The word in the original (^rori^rcrd) is here translated 
** practical matter," because it is used as opposed to ^ewpn- 
TtKOL ; just aa in English nre oppose the words practical Rtid 
theoretical. 
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continent, because they have no universal concep- 
tion3, but only an instinct of particulars and 
memory. 

13. But as to how the ignorance is put an end to, 
How the in- and the incontinent man again becomes possessed 
continent q£ knowledge, the account to be given is the same 

knc^le^e! ^ *^^* ^^ * ^^'^ drunk or asleep, and is not pecu- 
liar to this passion j and this account we must hear 
from physiologists. But since the last [i, e. the 
particular] proposition is an opinion formed by the 
perceptive Acuities, and influences the actions, he, 
who is imder the influence of passion, either does 
not possess this, or possesses it not as though he had 
knowledge, but merely as though he repeated, like 
a drunken man, the vorses of Empedocles. And 
this is the case, because the last proposition is not 
universal, and does not appear to be of a scientiflc 
character in the same way that the universal does. 

14. And that which Socrates sought seems to result : 
Socrates' for the passion does not arise when that, which 
opinion. appears properly to be knowledge, is present ; nor 

is this dragged about by the passion; but it is, 
when that opinion is present which is the result of 
sensation. On the question, therefore, of acting 
incontinently with knowledge, or without, and how 
it is possible to do so with knowledge, let what has 
been said be considered sufficient. 



CHAP. lY. 



Wiih what sort of subjects he who ts absolutely incontinent 

has to do, 

1. "We must next consider, whether any one is abso- 
f th th>mt. lutely incontinent, or whether all are so in particular 
cases ; and if the former is the case, with reference 
to what sort of things he is so. Now that the 
continent and patient, the incontinent and effemi- 
«)«ce^ are so with respect to pleasures and paine^ 
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is eyident. But since some of those tliiiigs wliich 2. 
produce pleasure are necessary, and others, though Pleasures 
chosen for their own sakes, yet admit of excess, ^f ^^^ 
those w\mh are corporeal are necessary : I mean i^e^- 
those which relate to the gratification of the appetite, 
and such corporeal pleasures as we have stated to be 
the object of intemperance and temperance ; others Unneces- 
are not necessary, but chosen for their own sakes ; sary. 
I mean, for instance, victory, honour, wealth, and 
siich like good and pleasant things. Now those, 3^ 
who are in excess in these, contraiy to the right Inconti- 
reason which is in them, we do not call simply incon- nence in 
tinent, but we add, incontinent of money, of gain, of '^^ latter 
Aonour, or anger, but not simply incontinent ; as if ^^q^ ^^^^^ 
they were difierent, and called so only from ana- logy. 
logy ; just as to the' generic term man we add the 
difference, "who was victor at the Olympic games;" 
forin this case the common dascription differs a little 
from that wliich peculiarly belongs to him.™ And 
this is a sign : incontinence is blamed, not only as 
an error, but also as a sort of vice, either abso- 
lutely, or in some particular case : but of the other 
characters no one is so blamed. But of those who 4. 
indulge in carnal pleasures, with respect to which Character 
we call a man temperate and intemperate, he, who °^*^® "*" 
pursues the excesses of things pleasant, and avoids (^^rXoic). 
the excesses of things painful, as hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold, and all things which have to do with 
touch and taste, not from deliberately prefening. 
but contrary to his deliberate preference and judg- 
ment, is called incontinent simply, without the addi- 
tion, that he is so in this particular thing; anger, 
for example. 

A sign of it is this : men are called effeminate 5. 
in these, but in none of the others : and for this The incon- 
reason we class together the incontinent and inteih- ^J^™^- 

classed 
■ As we distinguish an Olympic victor from other men by tQjjether, 

the addition of this differential property to the common term 

man ; so we distinguish simple from particular incontinence 

by adding to the word *' incontinent ^ the difference ** of 

wiger," &c. 
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perate, and also the contmei>t and temperate^ but 
not any of the others, because the former are in u 
manner conversant with the same pleasures and 
pains. They are indeed concerned with the same, 
but not in the same manner; for the temperate 
and intemperate deliberately prefer them, the others 
do not. 

6. Therefore we sho\ild call him who pursues ex- 
IMiiBrence cesses and avoids moderate pains, not from desire, 
them^" or, if at all, a slight desire, more intemperate than 

he who does so from strong desire : ^ for what 
wo\ild the former have done, if he had been influ- 
enced in addition by youthful desire, and excessive 

7. pain at the want of things necessary ? But since 
some desires and pleasures belong to the class of 
those which are honourable and good (for of things 
pleasant, some are eligible by nature, some the con- 
trary, and others indifferent, as, for instance, accord- 
ing to our former division, the pleasures connected 
with money, and gain, and victory, and honour), 
in all such pleasures, and in those which are indif- 
ferent, we are not blamed for feeling, or desiring, 
or loving them, but for doing this somehow in 

8. excess. Therefore all who are overcome by, or 
Excess even p^jj^^g what is by nature honourable and eood 
in pleasures ^ , ' . ^ iij j* ^ ' 
natorally contrary to reason, are blamed; as for example, 

good is those who are very anxious, and more so than they 
blamed. ought to be, for honour, or for their children an^ 
parents (for these are goods, and those, who ajr 
anxious about them, are praised) ; but, nevertheless, 
there may be excess even in the case of these, if 
any one, like Niobe, were to fight against the gods, 
or were to act like Satyrus simiamed Philopater, with 
respect to his duty to his father; for he was thought 
to be excessively foolish. 
9^ There is therefore no depravity in those cases 
It ig not for the reason given, that each belongs to the class 
actually of things which are by nature chosen for their own 



fiox^tjpia. 



* The yielding to slight temptations shows greater depravity 
than the giving way to strong ones. A similar maxim is laio 
down in the Rhet. I. xiv., with respect to acts of injustice. 
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sakes ; but still the excesses are bod and to r>e 
avoided. So also there is no incontinence ; for in- 
continence is not only to be avoided, but it belongs 
also to the class of things blameablc. But from the 
flimilaritj of the affection, we use the term incon- 
tinence, with the addition of the idea of relation : 
just as we call a man a bad physician and a bad 
actor, whom we would not absolutely call bad. As, 
therefore, in these instances we wo\ild not call them 
ao absolutely, because each is not really a vice, but 
we caU them so from analogy ; so in the other case Object- 
it is cleai* that we must suppose that only to be in- matter of 

continence and continence, which has the same continence 
« . , , , '.I . J • X wid incon- 

oDject-matter with temperance and mtemperance. tinence 

In the case of anger, we use the term analogically ; the same ai 

and therefore we call a man incontinent, adding " of that of tem- 

anger," just as we add " of honour," or " of gain." perance 

. perance. 

CHAP. V. 

0/ Brutality, and the forms of it. 

But since some things are pleasant by nature (and 1. 
of these, some are absolutely so, others relatively ^^^**°''* 
to different kinds of a.nimal8 and men), others are ^' 
pleasant not from nature, but some owing to bodily 
injuries, others from custom, and others from na- 
tural depravity, in each of these we may observe 
corresponding habits.^ I mean by brutal habits, 2. 

for instance, the case of that woman,® who, they say, Examplot 

ofBlJpl6T^e 
«"> 'Hdka 



(bvtrei oif ^vtrti 

J L 



kirXCjg KaroL ykvrj ^id irriputreiQ Si iOri Sid fiox^tn^Ae 

^VfJllQ, 

• See Hor. de Arte Poet. ▼. 340. 

** Keu pransae Lamiae vivum pvenim eztrahat alfo " 
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ripped up women with child, wad devoured the 
childreu ; or the practices, in which it is said that 
some savages about Pontus delight, such as raw 
meat, or human flesh, or in giving their children 
to each other for a feast ; or what is said of Phalarid. 
3* These are brutal habits. Others originat>e in some 
people from disease and madness; such was the 
case of him who sacrificed and ate his mother, and 
of him who ate his fellow-slave's liver. Others 
arise from disease and custom; as the plucking of 
hair and biting of nails, and further the eating coals 
and earth ; to which may be added unnatural pas- 
sion ; for these things oinguia'e sometimes from 
nature, sometimes from custom ; as in the case of 
those who have been corrupted from childhood. 

4. Those in whom nature is the cause, no one would 
Whenna. call incontinent j as no one would find £Eiult with 
ture IS the ^Qjj^gj^ f^j, ^^q peculiarities of their sex ; and the 

case is the same with those who are through habit 
diseased. Now to have any of these habits i£ out of 

5. the limits of vice, as also is brutality. But when 
one has them, to conquer them or to be con- 
quered by them is not absolutely [continence or] 
incontinence, but only that which is called so from 
resemblance ; in the same manner as we must say 
of him who is affected in this way with respect to 
anger, that he is incontinent of anger, not simply 
incontinent : for as to every instance of excessive 
folly, and cowardice, and intemperance, and rage 
some of them are brutal, and some proceed fra^ 

Disease. disease ; for he, whose natural constitution is such, 
as to fear everything, even if a mouse squeaks, is 
cowardly with a brutish cowardice; as he who was 

6. afraid of a cat was cowardly fix>m disease.? And of 
fools, those who are irrational by nature, and live 
only by sensual instincts, are brutish, like some 
tribos of distant barbarians ; but others are so from 
disease ; for instance, epilepsy, or insanity. 

7. But it is possible only to have some of these 

** Some that are mad, if they behold a cat." 

Shak. Merch. of Yen. 
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ooctasionally, and not to be ovorcome by them ; I 
mean, for instance, if Phalanx; had restrained him- 
seli^ when he felt a desire to eat a child, or for 
xiniiatnral pleasures. It is possible also not only to 
hare, but to be overcome by them. As, therefore, 8. 
in the case of depravity, that which is human, is 
simply called depraVity : ^d the other kind is caied 
so with the addition that it is brutish or caused 
by disease, but not simply so : in the same manner 
it is clear that incontinence is sometimes brutish, 
and sometimes caused by disease : but that is only 
caned so simply, whic/is allied'to human intenf 
perance. Therefore that incontinence and conti- 9. 
nence are only concerned with the same things as Metapho- 
intemperance and temperance, and that in other l.. ^^ . 
things there is another Jecies of incontinence, caUed iTJ^^, 
80 metaphorically and not absolutely, is plain. 



CHAP. VI.4 



T^at Incontinence of Anger is less disgracrful than /ncoii- 

tinence of Desire. 

Let us now consider the fact, that incontinence of J* 
anger is less disgraceful than incontinence of desire, ienoe of 
For anger seems to listen somewhat to reason, desire worsf 
but to listen imperfectly ; as hasty servants, who than in- 
before they have heard the whole message, run continenee 
away, and then misunderstand the order ; and dogs, *°^®^* 
before they have considered whether it is a friend, 
if they only hear a noise, bark : thus anger, from a 
natural warmth and quickness, having listened, but 
not understood the order, rushes to vengeance. For 2» 
reason or imagination has declared, that the slight 
is an insult ; and anger, as if it had drawn the in- 
ference that it ought to quarrel with such a person, 
is therefore immediately exasperated. But desire, 
if reason or sense sho\ild only say that the thing ia 

^ Compare with this chapter, ArUt. Rhet. II. ii. ; and Bishop 
Butler's Sermon upon Resentment. 



^ 
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pleasant, rushes to the enjoyment of it. So that 
anger in some sense follows reason, but desire does 
not ; it is therefom more disgraceful ; for he that 
is incontinent of anger, is, so to speak, overcome b j 
reason ; but the other is overcome by desire, and 
not by reason. 
4. Again, it is more pai'donable to follow natoral 
A^^^o^^ appetites, for it is more pardonable to follow such 
^^ * desires as are conmion to all, and so £sur forth as 
they are conmion. But anger and asperity are more 
&• natural than excessive and unnecessary desires. It 
is like the case of the man w}io defended himself 
for beating his father, because, aaid he, my father 
beat his fiither, and he again boat his ; and he, 
also (pointing to his child) will "beat me, when he 
becomes a man ; for it runs in our &,mily. And he 
that was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 
door, for that he himself had dragged his &ther so 
6. far. Again, those who are more insidious, are 
Less in- more imjust. Now the passionate man is not in- 
sidious, nor is anger, but is open ; whereas desire is 
so, as they say of Yenus, 

'' Cyprian goddess, weaver of deceit.'' 

And Homer says of the Cestus, 

'' Allurement cheats the senses of the wise.''' 

So that if this incontinence is more unjust, it is 
also more disgraceful than incontinence in anger, 
and is absolute incontinence, and in some sense vice. 
^* Again, no one commits a rape imder a feeling of 
impfv'*" pain; but every one, who acts from anger, acta 
wanton Tmder a feeling of pain ; whereas he that commits 
insolence, a rape, does it with pleasure. If, then, those thino^ 
are more unjust with which it is most just to be 
angry, then incontinence in desire is more unjust ; 
8 for there is no wanton insolence in anger. Conse- 
quently, it is plain, that incontinence of desire is 
more disgraceful than that of anger, and that con- 
tinence and incontinence are conversant with bodily 
desires and pleasureSi But we must imderstand 

» Horn n. xiv. 214 ; Pope's transl. line 243—252. 
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•the difierent forms of these ; for, as has been said at 
the beginning, some are human and natural^ both in 
kind and in degree ; others are brutal ; and others 
arise from bodily injtiries and disease ; but tem- 
perance and intemperance are only conversant with 
the first of these. For this reason we never call 
beasts temperate or intemperate, except metapho- 
rically, or if any kind of animals difier in some 
respect entirely from another kind in wantonness 
and mischief, and voracity ; for they have no deli- ! 
berate choice, nor reason ; but are out of their j 
nature, like human beings who are out of their ' 
.mind. 

But brutality is a less evil than vice, though m^re 3. 
formidable ; for the best principle has not been BrutaUty, 
destroyed, as in the himian being, but it has never * ^®* f^ 
existed. It is just the same, therefore, as to com- ^^ ^^'^ 
pare the inanimate with the animate, in order to 
see which is worse ; for the vidousness of that which 
is without principle is always the less mischievous j 
but intellect is the principle. It is therefore almost 
the same as to compare injustice with an imjust 
man ; for it is possible that either may be the 
worse ; for a vicious man can do ten thousand times 
as much harm as a beast. 



CHAP. VIL 



On the difference between Continence and Patience^ and 
between Incontinence and Effeminacy. 

With respect to the pleasures and pains, the 1. 
desires and aversions which arise from touch and Thcie lia* 
taste (with which intemperance and temperance W^~^- 
have already been defined as being conversant), it 
Is possible to be affected in such a manner, as to 
give way to those which the generality overcome ; 
and it is possible to overcome those to which the 
generality give way. Whoever, then, is so affected 
as regards pleasure, is either incontinent or conti- 

o 
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neut; and as i*^gards pain^ either effeminate oi 
patient. But the habits of the geneiaJitj are be- 
t-ween the two, although they incline rather, to 
2* the worse. Now dnce some pleasures are necessaxy, 
Intempe- ^jjiie others are not so, or only up to a certaiD 
point, whilst their excesses and defects are not 
necessary ; the same holds good with desires and 
pains ; he who pursues those pleasures which are in 
excess, or pursuos them to excess, or from delibe- 
rate preference, and for their own sakes^ and not 
for the sake of any further result, is intemperate ; 
for this man must necessarily be disinclined to re- 
pentance, so that he is incurable ; for the impeni- 
tent is incurable. He that is in the defect, is the 
opposite ; he that is in the mean, is temperate. 
The case is similar with him who shuns bodily 
pains, not from being overcome, but from delibe- 
rate preference. 
3. Of those who act without deliberate preference, 
one is led by pleasure ; another by the motire of 
avoiding the pain which arises from desire ; so. that 
they differ from each other. But every one would 
think a. man worse, if he did anyfliing disgraceful 
when he felt no desire, or only a slight one, than if 
he felt very strong desires ; and if he struck 
another without being angry, than if he had been 
angry ; for what would he have done, had he been 
imder the influence of passion ? Therefore, the in- 
4^ temperate is worse than the incontinent. Of those 
Worse than then that have been mentioned, one is rather a 
inconti- spccies of effeminacy, the other is incontinent. The 
nervsc. continent is opposed to the incontinent, and the 
patient to the effeminate ; for patience consists in 
resisting, continence in having the mastery; but 
to resist and to have the mastery differ in the same 
Continence ^^7 ^ ^^* being defeated* differs from gaining a 
better than victory. Therefore, also, continence is more eligi- 
patience. ble than patience. 

5. He who fails in resisting those things against 

Effeminacy. ^IqqJi the generality strive and prevail, is effemi< 

nate and self-indxilgent (for self-indulgence is a spe 
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cies of effemiiiacy) ; he who drags P his robe after 
him, that he may not be aimojed with the pain of 
carrying it ; and who, imitating an invalid, does not 
think himself a wretched creature, althongh he 
resembles one -who is. The case is the same with 6. 
continence and incontinence ; for it is not to be 
wondered at, if a man is overcome by violent and 
excessive pleasures or pains ; but it is pardonable, 
if he struggles against them (like the Philoctetes 
of Theodectes, when he had been bitten by the 
viper, or the Cercyon of Carcinus in the Alope ; 
and like those, who, though they endeavour to 
stifle their laughter, burst out, as happened to 
Xenophantus) ; but it is astonishing, if any one is 
overcome by and cannot resist those which the 
generality are able to resist, and this not because of 
their natural constitution, or disease, as for exam- 
ple, effeminacy is hereditary in the Scythian kings ;9 
and as the female sex differs from the male. 

He, too, who is excessively fond of sport, is 7. 
thought intemperate ; but in reality he is effemi- 
nate j for sport is a relaxation, if it is a cessation 
from toil ; and he who is too greatly given to 
sport, is of the mmiber of those who are in the 
excess in this respect. Of incontinence, one species 8. 
is precipitancy, anotlier is weakness ; for the weak, Division ci 

P To allow the robe to drag along the ground was amongst 
the Greeks a sign of indolence and effeminacy. Amongst fiie 
Asiatics, trains were worn ; hence Homer says, II. vi. 442 
(Pope's transl. 563) : — 

''And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground." 

On the contrary, the expression well-girded {avr^p cd^iuvo^) 
was synonymous with an active man. '' To gird the loins" 
is a phrase familiar to every one. 

4 Theodectes was an o^tor and tragic poet, a pupil of Iso- 
erates, and a friend of Afirtt^tiie. To him Aristotle addretadd 
his Rhetoric. There were ^o Carcini, one an Athenian, the 
other an Agrigentine. It 1i uncertain to which this tragedy 
should be attributed. CardiRis is mentioned with praise, both 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic. Qf Xenophantus nothing certain 
is known. The mention here made of the Scythian kings 
refers to a passage in Herodotus (Book I. c. cv.), where he 
speaks of the punishment inflicted on that nation for spoiling 
the temple of Venus in Ascalon. 

o8 
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nence into when they Lave deliberated, do not abide by thdr 
wporriTtia determinations, owing to passion ; but the precipi- 
and avBt' ^^^ from not having deliberated at all, are led by 
passion. For some (just as people, who have 
tickled themselves beforehand, do not feel the 
tickling of others), being aware of it previously, 
and having foreseen it, and roused themselves and 
their reason beforehand, are not overcome by the 
9. passion^ whether it be pleasant or painfiiL And it 
is the quick and choleric who are most inclined 
to the precipitate incontinence ; for the former from 
haste, and the latter from intensity of feeling, do 
not wait for reason, because they are apt to be led 
by their &ncy. 



CHAP. vin. 



ITie diference between Incontinence and Inien^erance, 

1. The intemperate, as has been said, is not inclined 
Whyincon~to repent j for he abides by his deliberate prefe- 
tinence IS rence j but the incontinent, in every case, is inclined 
Intempe-*'^ to repent. Therefore the fiwjt is not as we stated 
ranee. in the question which we raised above : but the 
former is incurable, and the latter curable j for de- 
pravity resembles dropsy and consumption amongst 
diseases, and incontinence resembles epilepsy ; for 
the former is a permanent, the latter not a permsr 
nent vice. The genus of incontinence is altogether 
different from that of vice ; for vice is unperceived 
by the vicious j but incontinence is not.' 

' Intemperance is perfbct vice, incontinence, imperfect. In 
the intemperate, therefore, the moral principle is destroyed, 
the voice of conscience silenced, the light which is within him 
is become darkness. He does not even feel that he is wrong ; 
he is like a man suffering from a chronic disease, which is so 
much the more dangerous and incurable because it is painless. 
Pain has ceased, mortification, so to speak, has b^^. The 
incontinent man, on the other hand, feels the pangs of remorse, 
hears the disapproving voice of conscience, experiences uneaai- 
iiess, the '* sorrow which worketh repentance ;" his diiease is 
tcnte, and may be cured. 
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Of the characters themselves, the precipitate are 2. 
better than those who have reason, but do not abide 
by it ; for these last are overcome by a weaker 
pasdon, and are not without premeditation, as the 
others are : for the incontinent resembles those 
who are intoxicated quickly, and with a little wine, 
and with less than the majority. Consequently 
that incontinence is not vice, is evident : but per- Inconti- 
haps it is so to a certain extent : for the one ^^^^^ ^^ 
is contrary, the other according to deliberate pre- ^®,* f y 
ference. Not but that they are similar in their yjce. 
acts : as Demodocus said of the Milesians ; " the 
Milesians are not fools, but they act like fools :" 
and so the incontinent are not unjust, but they act 
imjustly. But since the one is such, as to follow inconti- 
those bodily pleasures, which are in excess, and nence if 
contrary to right reason, not from being persuaded cwia^l*» 
to do so ; but the other is persuaded to it, because 
his character is such, as inclines him to pursue them ; 
therefore, the former is easily persuaded to change, 
but the latter is not. For as to virtue and de- 4, 
pravity, one destroys, and the other preserves the 
principle : but in moral action the motive is the 
principle, just as the hypotheses are in mathematics. 
Neither in mathematics does reason teach the prin- 
ciples, nor in morals, but virtue, either natuml or 
acquired by habit, teaches to think rightly respect- 
ing the principle. Such a character, therefore, is 
temperate, and the contrary character is intem- 
perate. 

But there is a character, who from passion is pre- 5, 
dpitate contrary to right reason, which passion so 
far masters, as to prevent him from acting accord- 
ing to right reason ; but it does not master him so 
far, as to make him one who wo\ild be persuaded that 
he ought to follow such pleasures without restraint. 
This is the incontinent man; better than the in- 
temperate, and not vicious absolutely ; for the best 
thing, i. e. the principle, is preserved. But there is 
another character opposite to this ; he that abiden 
by his opinions, and is not precipitate, at least, not 
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through passion. It is evident, then^ £rcm the above 
considerations^ that one habit is good, the other 
bad. 



CHAP. IX. 



I'he Difference between t^e Continent and those who abide by 

their Opinion, 

1 .. Is he. Mhen, continent, who abides by any reason and 
Diflfereace any deliberate preference whatever, or he who abides 
between }^j the right one ] and is he incontinent who does 
^d^^ ti* not abide by any deliberate preference, and any 
nacT ' reason whatever, or he who abides by &\ae reason 
and wrong deUberate preference ? on which points 
we raised a question before ; or is he that abides or 
does not abidp by any whatever accidentally so, 
but absolutely lie who abides or does not abide by 
true reason and right deliberate preference ) For 
if any one chooses or pursues one thing for the sake 
of another, he pursues and chooses the latter for its 
own sake, but the former .accidentally. By the 
expression " for its own sake " we mean " abso- 
lutely.'* So that it is possible that the one adheres 
to, and the other departs &om, any opinion what- 
ever ; but absolutely the true one. 
2. But there are some who are apt to abide by their 
'iffxvpo' opinion who are commonly called obstinate ; as, for 
yvwfAovtc example, those who are difficult to be persuaded. 
And Sud' Qj^^ ^ijQ Q^Q jjot easily persuaded to change : these 
riKTToi, Y^^^ some resemblance to the continent, in the same 
way that the prodigal resembles the liberal, and the 
rasJi the brave ; but they are different in many re- 
sects. For the one (that is, the continent) is not 
led by passion and desire to change ; for the conti- 
nent maa wiU be easily persuaded under certain 
circumstances ; but the other not even by reason ; 
since many feel desires, and are led by pleasures. 
The obstinate include the self-willed, and the uia« 
educated, and the clownish j the self-willed are c>b« 
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stinate from pkasure and pain ; for ihej delight 3. 

in gaining a victory, if they are not persuaded to Three diTi. 

change their opinion j and they feel pain if their gj^f^^ ** 

decisions, like public enactments, are not ratified. 

So that they resemble the incontinent more than 

the continent. 

There are some who do not abide by their 4. 
opinions, but not from incontinence ; for instance, 
Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles; it 
was on account of pleasure that he did not abide 
by it ; still it was an honourable pleasure ; for to 
speak truth was honourable to him, and he had 
been persuaded by Ulysses to speak felsely : for 
not every one that does anything from pleasure is 
intemperate, or vicious, or incontinent, but he who 
does it for the sake of disgraceful pleasure. 

Since there is such a character as takes less 5. 
delight than he ought in bodily pleasures, and Extreme on 
does not abide by reason, he who is in the mean of defect 
between that and the incontinent is the contir nameless, 
nent : for the incontinent, in consequence of some 
excess, does not abide by reason ; and the other, 
in consequence of some defect ; but the continent 
abides by it, and does not change from either cause. 
Now if continence is good, both the opposite habits 
must be bad, as they appear to be : but because the 
one is seen in few cases and rarely, in the same manner 
as temperance is thought to be the only opposite to 
intemperance, so is continence to incontinence. But 6. 
since many expressions are used from resemblance, ThemutunJ 
tliis is the reason for the expression " the continents th **h° 't 
of the temperate man :" for the continent man is one 
who would do nothing contrary to reason for the 
sake of bodily pleasures, and so is the temperate ; 
but the former possesses, the latter docs not possess, 
bad desires : and the latter is not one to be pleased 
contrary to reason, but the former is one to feel 
jilcasure, though not to be led by it. The case i» 
the same with the incontinent and intemperate; 
<.ii<,<y are different, but both pursue bodily plea- 
ouies : the one thinking that he ought, the other 
ttot thinking so. 
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CHAP. X. 

T^at it is not possible for the same Man to be at once 
Prudent and Incontinent, 

1. It is impossible for the same man to be at once 
Why ttie prudent and incontinent : for it has been ^own 
mcontinent ^j^^ ^ prudent man is at the same time -good in? 
cannot be i t_ j. a • • x j j. 
prudent, "^oral character. Again, a man is not prudent 

from merely knowing, but from being also disposed 

2. to act ; but the incontinent is not disposed to act. 
There is nothing to hinder the clever man' from 
being incontinent : and therefore some men novr 
and then are thought to be prudent, and yet incon- 
tinent, because cleyemess differs &om prudence in 
the manner which has been mentioned in the earHer 
part of this treatise (Book YI. c. xii.), and resembles 
ifc with respect to the definition, but differs with 
respect to deliberate preference. 

3. The incontinent therefore is not like one who has 
knowledge and uses it, but like one asleep or drunk ; 
and he acts willingly ; for he in a manner knowa 
both what he does and his motive for doing it ; but 

Difference he is not wicked ; for his deliberate preference i» 
between in- good ; SO that he is half-wicked, and not imjust, for 
coBtmence g^ jg j^^^ insidious. For one of them is not disposed 
to abide by his deliberations ; and the choleric is 
not disposed to deliberate at aU. Therefore, the in- 
continent man resembles a state which passes all 
the enactments which it ought, and has good laws, 
but uses none of them, according to the jest of 
Anaxandrides,' 

' ** The state willed it, which careth nought for laws :" 

but the wicked man resembles a city which uses 

4. laws, but uses bad ones. Incontinence and conti- 

" Anaxandrides was a comic poet, of Rhodes, who was 
starved to death by the Athenians, for writing a poem againtt 
them. — See Athensus, IX. c. xvi. 
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nence are conyersaiit with the excess over the habit 
of the generality ; for the one is more firm and 
the other less, than the generality are able to be. 
But the incontinence of the choleric is more curable The incon. 
than that of those who have deliberated, but do tjnence of 
not abide by their deliberations : and that of those ™ **?**"• 
who are inLntinent from custom, than those who Ijf.J^. 
are so by nature ; for it is easier to change custom more cura- 
than nature. For the reason why it is dij£cult to ^l^« 
change, custom is, because it resembles nature, as 
Evenus says,* 

" Practice, my friend, lasts long, and therefore is 
A second nature, in the end, to man/' 

What, then, contiaence is, and what incontinence, &• 
and patience, and effeminacy, and what relation these 
habits bear to one another, has been sufficiently 
explained." 

* Evenus was an elegiac poet of Paros. 

* The four concluding chapters of this hook, as printed In 
the Greek, are considered spurious, it heing most improhahle 
that Aristotle would have treated of the Buhjjsct of pleasure 
here in an imperfect manner, and again fully in the tentK 
book. The opinion of Casaubon is that these chapten vmo 
improperly transferred to this place from the Eudemian SUaUi. 
They are therefore omitted. 
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CHAP. I. ' 

Of Friendship,^ 

!• It "woiild follow next after this to treat of friend« 
S*"?*^ d ship; for it is a kind of virtue, or joined with 
fhip i"*" " "virtue. Besides, it is most necessary for Ijfe : for 
treated of. without friends no one would choose to live, eveji 
J*» rela- if he had all other, goods.^ For to tie yich^ and to 

* Friendship, although, strictly speaking, it is not a viirjtup, 
is, nevertheless, closely connected with Virtue. The amiable 
feelings and affections of our nature, which arie the fouhdatioa 
of fri^dsfaip, if cultivated and rightly directed, lead to this dis- 
charge of our moral and social duties. It is also almost indis- 
pensable to the highest notions which we can fprm of human 
happmess. On these accounts the subject is appropriatelj* 
introduced in a treatise on Ethics. But friendstnp acquires 
additional importance from the place which it occupied in 
the Greek political system. As, owing to the public duties 
{\HTovpylai) which devolved upon the richer citizens, 
magnificence (juyoKoirpkirHa) was nearly allied to patriotism ; 
as, agun, to make provision for the moral education of the 
people was considered one of the highest duties of a states- 
man, so friendships, under which term were included all the 
principles of association and bonds of union between indivi- 
duals, involved great public interests. '* The Greeks,'' says 
Mr. Brewer, ** had been accustomed to look upon the friend- 
ships of individuals, and the iTaipilai which existed in 
different forms among them, as the oi^ans, not only of great 
political changes and revolutions in the state, but as influ- 
encing the minds and morals of the people to an almost in- 
conceivable extent. The same influence which the press exerts 
amongst us, did these political and individual unions exert 
amongst them.'' Many occasions will of course ot^cur of 
comparing with this book the Lselius of Cicero. 

^ Nam quis est, pro deilm atque hominum fidem ! qui velit, 
ct neque diligat quenquam, nee ipse ab ullo diligatur, circum* 
dnere omnibus copiis, atque in omnium rernm abundantu 
vivere ? — Cic. Lsl. xv. 52. 
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those wlio possess office and autlioritj^ there seems to friendsnif 
be on especial need of Mends; for what use is there to Tircue. 
in such good fortune, if the power, irf conferring 2- 
benefits is taken away, which is. exerted prindiwlly 
and in the most praiseworthy maimer towards ^ 
friends ? or how could it be kept sale and preserved 
without friends 1 for the greater it is, the more in- 
secure is it. And in poverty and in all other mis- 3. 
fortimes men think that friendsiire the only refuge.^ 
It is also necessary to the jsXLUg) ^ order to keep 
them from error, and to the old, as a comfort to 
them, and to supply that whidL is deficient in their 
actions on account of weakness; and to those in the 
vigour of life to further their noble deeds, as the 
poet sa3rs, 

" When two come together," &c. 

Horn. II. X. 224.<i 

For they are more able to conceive and to execute. 
It seems also naturally to exist in the producer 4. 
towards the produced f and not only in men, but That it is 
also in birds, and in most animals, and in those of '^^"'**' 
the same race,^ towards one another, and most of 
all in human beings : whence we praise the philan- 
thropic. One may see, also, in travelling, how in- 
timate and friendly every man is with his fellow- 
man. 

Friendship also seems to hold states together, and 5. 

< Adversas res ferre difficile esset, sine eo, qui illas gravios 
etiam, quam tu ferret. Nam et secnndas res splendidiores 
fiicit amicitia, et adversas partiens commanicansque leviores. 
— Lael. vi. 22. 

** The whole passage is thus translated by Pope :-^ . 

« By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 
Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made ; 
The wise new prudence from the wise acquire, 
And one brave hero £uis another's fire." 

Pope, Hom. 11. z. 265. 

* Filiola tua te delectari Isetor, et probari tibi, ^v<rtffi}v esse. 
r)}v TTpdf rd TSKva, — Cic. ad Att. vii. 2, 4. K 

' Quod si hoc apparet in bestiis, primum at se ipsse diligant* 
deinde at requirant atque appetant, ad quas se applicent ejito- 
dem generis animantes. — Lad. xxi. bl. See also Tbeupr* 
U. 31. 
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Msndihip legislators appear to pay more attention to it than 
of impur« to justice ; for unanimity of opinion seems to be 
^i^^'t soiJ^ctl^g resembling Mendship ; and they are 
■imeraedes niost desirous of this, and banish Action as being 
Jiutice. the greatest enemy. And when men are Mends, A 
there is no need of~ justice :S but when they are -i 

6. just, they still need friendship. And of all just 
things that which is the most so is thought to belong 

ItiscaXiSv. to Mendship. It is not only necessary, but also 
honourable ; for we praise those who are fond of 
Mends ; and the haying many Mends seems to be 
one kind of things honourable. 

7. But there are not a few questions raised concern- 
ing it ; for some lay it down as being a kind of 
resemblance, and that those who resemble one 
another are Mends ; whence they say, " Like to 
like,"^ " Jackdaw to jackdaw," and so on : others, 
on the contrary, say that all such are like potters 
to one another. And on these points they carry 
their investigation higher and more physiologically. 
Euripides says^ 

** The earth parch'd up with drought doth love the rain : 
The lowering heavens when filled with moisture love 
To fall to earth.''* 

Heraclitus^ also thought that opposition is advan- 
tageous, and that the most beautiM harmony arises 
from things different, and that everything is pro- 

f This is true upon the same principle which is the foun- 
dation of the Christian maxim, ** Love is the fulfilling of the 
law." 

* See Hom. Od. xvii. 218 :— 

*' The good old proverb does this pair fulfil, 
One rogue is usher to another still. 
Heaven with a secret principle endued 
Mankind, to seek their own similitude." — Pope. 

The proverb Kepafxeifg KipafxtX KOTseif is from Hesiod, 
^^'^orks and Days, 25. It is equivalent to our own proverb— 
** Two of a trade can never agree." — See also Anst. Rhet. 
Book II. c. iv. 

' The whole passage may be found in Athenseus's Deipnos. 
XIII. , 

^ Heraclitus^of Ephesus held that all things were produce * 
*< ez motu contrario rerum contrariarum." 
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duced by strife. Otaers, and especially Empedoclee^^ 8. 
held contrary opinions, for they held — that like ia 
fond of like. 

Kow^ let the physiological questions be passed over, 
for they do not belong to our present consideration. 
But as for all the questions which have to do with 
man, and refer to his moral character and his pas- 
sions, these let us consider j as, for instance, whe- 
ther Mendship exists between all, or whether it is 
impossible for the wicked to be Mends : and, whe- WUethcp 
ther there is only one species of friendship, or more ; friendship 
^or those who think there is only one, because it ^^ ®"*J^ 
%dmits of degrees, trust to an iiLsuffident proof : ^ick^. 
for things differing in species admit of degrees; Whether it is 

but we have spoken of this before.*^ of more 

kinds than 
one. 



CHAP. IL 

What the Object qfLove is. 

Perhaps we might arrive at clear ideas about these i. 
matters if it were known what the object of love is : *iX<irA ar^ 
for it is thought to be not everything which is loved, 4 J? ? 
but only that which is an object of love ; and this Zov[ 
is the_goqd, the pleasant ^ or the usefu l That would 
be thought to be useftd, by means of which some 
good or some pleasure is produced : so that the good 
and pleasant would be objects of love, considered 
as ends. Do men, then, love the good, or that which 
is'good to themselves 1 for these sometimes are at 
variance. The case is the same with the pleasant. 
Each is thought to love that which is good to him- 

^ Compare what Cicero says of Empedocles, in the Laelias, 
c. vii. : — ** Agrigentinum quidem doctum qusedam carminibus 
Grsecis yaticinatum femnt, quae in rerum natur& totoqne 
mundo constarent, quseque moyerentur, ea contrahere amid- 
tiam, dissipare concordiam.'' 

™ The scholiast says that the passage in which this subject 
was before spoken of must have been lost, but it probably 
fefers to Eth. Book II. c. Tiii* 
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nelf ; said absolutely the good is an object of love, 
but relatiyely to each individual, that which . is so 
^ to each. 

2. Now, each loves not that which is in reality good 
The fiXti- to VtiT^gAlfj but that which appears so ; but :his will 
*a^v6 nfov ^^^^"^® ^^ difference ; for tl^object of love will be 
iya96v!'l that which appears to be good But since there 
We have no are three motives on account of which men love, the 
friendship term Mendship cannot be used to express a fond* 

teSd*' ness for things inanimate : for there is no return 
of fondness, nor any wishing of good to them.*^ For 
it is perhaps ridi<nilous to wish good to wine ; but if 
a man does so, he wishes for its preservation^ in order . 

3. that he himself may have it. But we say that 
men should wislugood to a Mend for his sake ; and 
those who wish good to him thus, we call well-dis- 
posed, unless there is also the same feeling enter- 
tained by the other party ; for gnnd-wj]! mutually 
felt is Mendship; or must we add the condition, ^ 
that this mutual good-will must not be unknown 

i. to both parties ] For many feel good-will towards 
those whom they have never seen, but who they 
suppose are good or .useful to them; and this same 
feeling may be reciprocated These, then, do in* 
deed appear well-disposed towards one another; 
but how can one call them Mends, when neither 
Defimtitm. knows how the other is disposed to him 1 They\ 
ought, therefore, to have good-will towards each \ 
other, and wish each other what is good, not with- \ 
uot each other's knowledge, and for one of the mo* ) 
tives mentioned. 



CHAP. in. 

On the different kinds of Friendehip, 

1* But these motives differ in species from one ano« 
Three Idnds t|ier; therefore the affections do so likewise, and the 

01 inena- ' 

•bip. . ■ Compare Rhet. II. i?. 
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friendships ; consequently there are three spocdes of 
fdeudship, equal in number to the obj§ct» of love, ^' 
since in each there is a return of affection^ and both 
parties are aware of it. But those who love one 
another wish what is good to one another, according 
to the motive on accoimt of which they love. Now, %i 
those who love one another for the sake of the use- / 
ful, do not love each other disinterestedly, but only 
so fer forth as there results some good to themselves ^ 
from one another. The case is the same with those i 
who love for the sake of pleasure, for they do not ■ 
love the witty from their being of such a character, 
but because they are pleasant to them ; and, there- 
fore, those who love for the sake of the us^iLlove 
for the sake of what is good to themselves, and 
those who love for the sake of pleasure love for the 
sake of what is pleasant to themselves, and not so 
far forth as the person loved exists, but so fer forth 
as he is useful or pleasant. 

These friendships, therefore, are acdd^tal; for 3.|^ 
the person loved is not loved for bein^ who he is, but ^®^^" . 
for providing something either good or pleasant ; con • ^*"?s»^*" ^« 
sequently such friendships are easily dissolved, if the and Ua tI 
parties do not continue in similar circumstances; for ij^v, are 
if they are no longer pleasant or useful, they cease ^'^^J ^^• 
to love. Now the useful is not permanent, but be- ^°^^®*^? ^^ 
comes different at different times ; therefore, when dental, 
that 19 done away for the sake of which they be- 
came friends, the friendship also is dissolved; which 
clearly shows that the friendship was for those mo- 
tives. Such friendship is thought mostly to be formed 4. 
between old mfin;** for men at such an age do not The formei 
pursue the pleasant, but the useM ; and it is found ^^j^^^Jf^u 
amongst those in the prime of life and in youth tweeif thV 
who pursue the useful. old. 

But such persons do not generally even associate 
with one another, for sometimes they are not plea- 
Eant ; consequently they do not need such intimacy, 

* See on characters of the young and the old Arist. Rhet. 
lab. II. cc. xii. xiii. ; also Hor. de Art. Poet, and Ter. Adelpb 
?.iii. 
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unless they are useful to each other ; for they are 
pleasant so far as they entertain hopes of good. 
Amongst Mendships of this kind is rsmked that of 
5. hospitality. The friendship of the young is thought 
The latter to be for the sake of pleasure ; for they live accord- 
between the iog to passion, and mostly pursue what is pleasant 
yoxmg, ^ themselves and present ; but as they grow older, 
their idea of what is pleasant also becomes different ; 
therefore they quickly become friends and quibkly. 
cease to be so ; for their friendship changes tQgi^her 
with.wh|lrt-i» pleasant ; and of such pleasure as this 
6« tEe~change is rapid. Toung men also are given to 
sexual love; for the principal part of sexual love is 
from passion and for the sake of pleasure; there- 
fore they love and quickly cease to love, changing 
often in the same day; but they wish to pass their 
time together and to associate, for thus they attain 
what they sought in their friendship. 

7. The friend^p of the good and of those who* 
T^e friend- ^e a]jke in virtue is perfect ; for these wish good ' 
ffocSl to one another in the sanie way, so fer forth as 

they are good ; but they are good of themselves; 

and those who wish good to their friends for the 

friends' sake are friends in the highest degree, for 

they have this feeling for the saJke of the friends 

themselves, and not accidentally; their friendship, 

therefore, continues as long as they are good ; and 

mdudes the virtue is a permanent thing.P And each is good ab- 

<tf0lXiuov solutely and also relatively to his friend, for the 

and ricv, good are both absolutely good and also relatively to 

one another; for to each their own actions and 

those which are like their own are pleasant, but the 

« actions of the good are either the same or similar. 

8. Such friendship as this is, as we might expect, ' 
Is pei-ma- permanent, for it contains in it aU the requisites for 
nent. • friends ; for every friendship is for the sake of good 

or pleasure, either absolutely or to the person loving^ 
and results from a certain resemblaiice. In tins 

P Virtus, virtus inquam, et conciliat amicitias et conservat ; 
in ea est enlm couyenientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea con- 
titantia. — Cic. Lael. xxvii. 
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fiicndship, all that lias been mentioned e^dsts m ^ 
the parties themselves, for in this there is a~3ini~ ' 
l axitY , and all the other requisites, and that which 
is absolutely good is also absolutely pleasant ; but • 
these are the principal objects of love, and therefore 
the feeling Mendship, and Mendship itself, exists, 
and is best, in these more than in any others. 

It is to be expected that such would be rare, 9. 
for there are few such characters as these. More- Rare, re- 
over, it requires time and long acquaintance, for, V^^ *""*• 
according to the proverb, it is impossible for men to 
know one another before they have eaten a stated 
quantity of salt together,^ nor oan they admit each 
other to intimacy nor become Mends before each 
appears to the other worthy of his friendship, and 
his confidence. Those who hastily perform offices of 10. 
friendship to one another are willing to be friends, 
but are not really so unless they are also worthy 
of fnendship, and are awe of this ; for a wish for 
friendship is formed quickly, but not friendship. / 
This species of friendship, therefore, both with respect 
to time and everything else, is perfect, and in all 
respects the same and like good offices are inter- 
changed j and this is precisely what ought to be the 
case between friends. 



CHAP. IV. 



That the Good are Friends absolutely, hut all others 

accidentally, 

• 

Friendship for the sake of the pleasant bears a X. 

resemblance to this, for the good are pleasant to 

one another ; so also that which is for the sake of 

the usefrd, for the good are usefrd to one another. 

Between these persons friendships are most perm-r 8. 

nent when there is the same return from both to Equality 

causes pci* 

4 Terumque iUad est quod dicitur multos modios salig manence. 

simul edendos esse, ut amicitse munus ezpletum 8it.<— Cic. 

L«l. ziz. 

P 
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h^h, for- JngtaTifte^. pf .jdflteure. And not onlj so, 

buc a return ftio^ the same cause, for instance, in 

the case of two persons of easy pleasantry ; and not 

as in the case of the lover and ihe person beloved, 

for these do not feel pleasure in the same things^ but 

Pfiaidahip ^^^ <>^e in seeing the beleved object, and the other 

betw«ai in receiving attention from the lover; but vrhen the 

lorers not bloom of youth ceases, soihetimes . the friendship 

permanent, ^^gggg ajg^^ £qj. ^j^q sight of the beloved object is 

no longer pleasant to this one, and the other does 

not receive attention j many,, however, continue 

■ friends if frt)m long acquaintance they love the cha- 

-. racter; being themselves of -the same 'diaracter. 

3. Those w^o in love af&irs do not interchange 

the plea6aiii-4>ut the useful are both friends'in a less 

degree, and less permanently; but those who are 

frien<k for the sake of the 'useful dissolve their 

frkndship when that ends ; for they were not friemls 

to one another but ta the usefiiL 

4', Oon8e<][ttently, for the sake of pleasure and the 

Between useful, it is possible for the bad to be friends with 

whom there ^j^^ another, and the good with the bad, and one 

friendships ^^^ ^ neither good nor bad' with either ; but for 

^id rb xph- *^®' ^^® ^^ ^^® another, evidently oiily the good can 

(Ti/iov and 'be friends, for the bad feel no pleasure in the per- 

h& TO gQi^g themselves, unless so far as there is some ad- 

' 5 vantage. The friendship of the good is alone safe 

Friendship from calumny, for it is not easy to believe any one 

of the good respecting one who has been proved by ourselves 

alone safe during a long space of time ; and between such per- 

Imn ^' ^^^^ there is confidence and a certainty that one's 

friend would never have done wrong,'^ and every- 

6, thing else which is expected in real friendship. In 

the other kinds of friendships there is nothing to 

hinder such thiijgs from occurring ; consequently, 

since men call those friends who are so for the sake 

of the useful, just as states do (for alliances seem 

to be formed between states for the sake of advan- 

' Nnnquam Scipionem, ne minima quidem re offendi, quod 
quidem sen^erim ; nihil audivi ex eo ipse, quod noUem.—Cic. 
4.41%]. xxvii. 
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tege), and also those who love one ancther for th* 
sak« of pleasure, as children do, perhaps we als 
ought to • sajr that sueh me^ ' are Mends, but that 
thei'e are many kinds of friendship ; first and prin- 
cipaUy, that of th^ good so far forth as they are 
good, and the others from their, resemblance ; for 
so far forth as there is something good or simi- 
lai'ity of character, so far they are friends; forxJie 
pleasant is a kind of good to those who love the 
i^icasant. " • » 

These two latter kinds do not combine well, nor 7. 
do the same people become friends for the sake of 
the useful and the- pleasant ; for two things which 
are accidental da not easily combine. Friendship, 
therefore, being divided into these kinds, the bad 
will be friends for the sake of the pleasant and the 
tiseful, being similar in that' respect ; but the good 
^1 be friends for the Mends'^e, for they wiU be 
«o, so far forth- as they are good ; the latter, there- 
fore, are friends absolutely, the former accidentally, 
and from their resemblance to the latter. 



CHAP. V. 



Ceriain other dUtinctive Marks which belong to the 
Friendship of the Good. 

As in the case of the virtues some are called good 1. 
according to the habit, others according to the Difference 
energy of it,^ so is it also in the case of friendships ; u**u >**"*?* 
for some take pleasm*e in each other, and mutually energy^' 
confer benefits by living together; but others being friendsiitou 
asleep or locally separated, do not act, but are in a 
state so as to uct in a friendly manner ; for difference ' 
of place does not absolutely dissolve friendship, but 
only the exercise of it. But if the absence is long, it y. 

" Fritzsch compares c^tff fhabit) with the German das Ver- 
halten, and ivkoyua (energy) with did VerWirklidmnf , Wifk 
IschkeiV 

•o ^ 
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aeema to produce a cessation of Mendship; an^ 
hence it has been said, 

** Want of intercoane has dissolved many friendships/' 

' But the aged and the morose do not appear suited 
for friendship, for the feeling of pleasure is weak 
in them, and no one can pass his time with that 
which is painful or not pleasant, for nature is espe- 
cially shown in avoiding what is painfrd and desir- 

3. ing what is pleasant. But those who approve of one 
Without another, without living together, seem rather well 
intercourse jj^ciinetj than friends, for nothing is so characteristic 
cvvoia. ^^ friendship as the living together ; for the needy 

desire assistance, and the happy wish to pass their 
time together, since it least of all becomes them to 
be solitary. But it is impossible for men to asso- 
ciate together if they are not pleasant, and if they 
' do not take pleasure in the same things ; which seems 
to be the case with the friendship of companions.* 

4. The friendship of the good, then, is friendship in 
the highest degree, as has been said frequently ; for 
that which is absolutely good or pleasant is thought 
to be an object of love and eligible, and to each 
individual that which is so to him ; but the good 
man is an object of love and eligible to the good. 

Difference for both these reasons. Fondness* is like a pas- 
between sion, and friendship like a habit ; for fondness is 
^iXijfftc and fgiij j^q j^ss towards inanimate things, but we re- 
^* *"* turn friendship with deliberate choice, and deliberate 

choice proceeds from habit. "We also wish good to 
those whom we love for their sakes, not from pas- 
sion but from habit ; and when we love a friend,, 
we love that which is good to ourselves; for the 
good man, when he becomes a friend, becomes a gooi 
to him whose friend he is. Each, therefore, loves 
that which is good to himself, and makes an equal 
retium both in wish and in kind for equality is saiil 

' By iraipiKij 0tXia Aristotle means that intimacy which 
exists between those who have grown up together, and been 
accustomed to each other's society from boyhood. 

* Amor, ex quo amicitia nominatur, est ad benerolentiam 
jangendam. — Cic. Lsel. viii. 
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proverbially bo be Mendship.^ These conditions, 

therefore, exist mostly in the friendship of the y 
good. 



CHAP. VL 

Certain other distinctive marls which belong to Friendship, 

In the morose and the aged friendship less frequently 1. 
arises, inasmuch as they are more ill-tempered, and ^^^ "J^ ^^ 
take less pleasure in society ; for good-temp er and fo^*fi^d- 
sociality seem to belong to friendship, and to pro- ships, 
duce it in the greatest degree. Therefore yoimg 
men become friends quickly, but old men do not ; 
for they never become friends of those in whom 
they do not t^e pleasure ; nor in like manner do 
the mjorose. [/iBut such men as these have good-will ^2. 
towards one another; for they wish what is good, 
and supply each other's wants j but they are not , 
friends at all, because they do not pass their time 
together, nor take pleasure in each other ; and 
these conditions are thought especially to belong to 
friendship. 

To be friends with many, is impossible in per- 3. i^ 

feet friendship ; just as it is to be in love with many True friend- 
at once ; for love appears to be an excess ; and such ®^^P ^^ 
a feeling is naturally entertained towards ojie-i)b- ptJ^fble!" 
je§t. Ajid that many at once should greatly please 
the same person is not easy, and perhaps it is not 
easy to find many persons at once who are good. ' 
They must also become acquainted with one another, 
and be on intimate terms, which is very difficult. 
For the sake of the usefrd and the pleasant, it is 
possible to please many ; for many are of that cha- 
racter, and the services required are performed in a 
short time. Of these, that which is for the sake of 4. 
the pleasant is most like friendship, when the same Friendship 

* See Milton's Par. Lost, vui. 333 :— ofthtvoung 

** Among unequals what society 
Can sort, what harmony, or true deh'ght ?" 
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good offices are done oy both, and they take pleasura 
in one another, or in the same things; of which 
description are the fricndsliips of the young ; for 
Of trades- there is more lil)«*i-«lity in them. That wliich is for 
men. the sake of the useful, is the friendship of tradesmen. 

5. The happy do not want useful but pleasant friends, 
Of the for they wish to have some persons to live with > 
*i»rpy» and they bear anything painful for a sliort time 
ou'y ; iu)r could any one bear it constantly, not even 
good itself, if it were painful to him ; hence they 
seek for pleasant fiiends. Perhaps also they ought 
* • to seek such as are good, and good also to them- 
selves : for thus they will have all that £iendi» 
ought to have. 
^ 6. Those who are in authority seem to make use 
Of KIWI in of different kinds of Mends ; for some are useful to 
^^^^' them, and others pleasant ; but the same men are 
not generally both ; for they do not seek for friends 
who are pleasant and good as well, nor such as 
are useful for honourable purposes : but they wish 
for- men of wit, when they desire the pleasant, and 
they wish for clever men to execute their com- 
mands : and these qualities are not generally 
united in the same person. But we have said 
that the good man is at^nce pleasant and useful ; 
/ but such a character does not become the friend of 
a superior, unless the latter is surpassed by the 
former in virtue ; otherwise the person who is infe- 
rior in power, does not make a proportionate return ; 
but such men are not usually foimd. 
7. All the friendships, therefore, which have been 
: mentioned consist in equality : for the same things 
result from both parties, and they wish the same 
things to each other ; o]c else they exchange one thing 
for another, such as pleasure for profit. But that 
these friendships are less strong and less permanent 
lias been mentioned , they seem also from their simi- 
larity and dissimilarity to the same thing to be, and 
yet not to be, friendships; for from their resem- 
blance to that which is formed for virtue's sake, they 
appear friendships ; since one contains the pleasant^ 
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and the oilier the useful, and both of these exist in 
the former also. But from the .fonner being free 
from complaints, and lasting, whereas these rapidly 
change, and differ in many other respects, they 
ap|)car not to be friendships, from theii >.ant of 
resemblance to true friendship. 



CHAP. YH. 

Respecting Friendship between Persons who are Unequal, 

There is another species of friendship, where one 1. 

of the parties is superior ; as that of a Either for **^«« «f ^ 

his son, and generally an older for a younger per- ^"^^P^X^i^'* 

son, and a husband for his wife, and a governor for 

the governed. But these differ fi^m one another ; - 

for the case is not the same between parents and 

children, as between governors and the governed ; 

nor is the feeling of a father for his son the same 

as that of a son for his &.ther, nor of a husband for 

his wife, as of a wife for her husband ;/for the per-*« 

faction and office of each of these is different ; there- '^ 

fore the motives of their friendship are different. 

Consequently their affections and their friendships 

themselves are different ; hence the same offices are 

not performed by each to the other, nor ought they 

to be required. But when children pay to their 2. 

parents what is due to those who begat them, and 

parents to their children what is due to them, the 

friendship in such cases is lasting and sincere. But 

in all friendships, where one party is superior, the 

affection also ought to be proportionate; as, for 

example, that the better person should be loved in ^ 

a greater degree than he loves, so also the more use- ^^here will 

ful person, and in like manner in every other case. ^ equality 

For when the affection is proportional, then there 'J®^.*^. 
. . tj. ■ "S • t. . •• x-L affection IS 

IS m a manner an equahty ; which seems to be the nrooor 

property of friendship. UonaL ' 

The equal does not seem to be the same in justice 3* 
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RB in Mendship ; for equality in proportion to merij 
> / holds the first place in justice^ and equality as tc 
^ qimn^ty the second ; butj n Mendship^ that which 
relates to quantity is firsC^ and that which relates 
to merit isVconA This is evident, if there is a 
^ great distance between the parties in virtue, or 
vice or wealth, or anything dse : for they are then 
no longer friends, and they do not even expect it. 
' *• This is most evident in the case of the gods ; for 
they are most superior in all goods : it is also evident 
in the case of kings \ for they who are very infe- 
rior do not presume to be friends with them ; nor 
do the worthless presume to be so with the best or 
wisest men. In the case of such persons as these, 
^ there can be no exact definition how far they may 
be friends ; for though we may take away much from 
one party, still the friendship continues \ but when 
one is very far removed &ou( the other, as from a 
5. god, it continues no longer. / Hence also a question 
Whether arises whether friends wish their friends the greatest 
men ^^^ goods, for instance, that they should become gods : 
•iTgoodr ^ ^^^ *^®^ ^'^^ would no longer be their friends \ aiid 
therefore they would not be ^oods to them : for 
friends are goods. K, therefore, iThas been rightly 
said, that a friend wishes his friend good for that 
friend's sake, he ought to continue, relatively to 
that friend, the same as he was before. He will, 
therefore, wish him to have the greatest goods which 
he can have being a man : though perhaps not 
every good \ for each wishes goods for himself more 
than to any one else.^ 

* Great difTerence of opinion exists amongst commentators 
as to the way in which this passage ought to be translated ; 
the following paraphrase will explain that translation which 
appears to me the only one consistent with the argument, 
aud at the same time grammatical. If a friend wished his 
friend to become a god, he would be wishing him to be so far 
removed as that he would cease to be a friend. Consequently, 
as friends are goods, in wishing such change of circumstances 
as would deprive him of his friendship, he is really wishing to 
deprive his friend of a good. Now, if a friend wishes good to 
bis friend for that friend's sake, of course he will not wish their 
relative position to be altered in such away as to put an end ta 
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CHAP. VllL 

That Fnendship seems to consist m hmng more than tn 

being loved, 

ivTosT men, from the love of honour, are thought to i. 
wish to be loved, rather than to love ; therefore the Most meni 
generality are fond of flattery ; for the flatterer is J*"®™ ^^^ 
an inferior friend, or pretends to be so, and to love j^^^q^ 
rather than to be loved : and being loved seems wish to 
to bear a close resemblance to being honoured, of be loved 
which most men are desirous. They do not, how- rather than 
ever, seem to choose honour for its own sake, but ° °^®* 
accidentally ; for the generality delight in being 
honoured by those in power, because of hope j for 
they think that they shall obtain from them what- 
ever they want. Thus they delight in honour, as a 
sign of friture favours. But those who are desirous 3. 
of receiving honour from good men and men who 
know their worth, are anxious to confirm their own 
opinion of themselves : thus they deUght in the idea 
that they are good, trusting to the judgment of those 
who say so. But they delight in being loved for its 
own sake ; therefore to be loved might seem to be 
better than to be honoured, and friendship might 
oeem eligible for its own sake. 

But it really seems to consist in loving, rather ^' 
than being loved. A proof of this is, that mothers ^^ friend- 
delight in loving ; for some give their children to be gjg^ ^^ 
nursed, and, knowing that they are their children, in loTing, 
love them, though they do not seek to be loved in than being 
return, if both cannot be ; but it seems sufficient to !?^®^' ^°* 
them if they see them doing well : and they love their p,!^f *£ 
children, even if the latter, from ignorance, cannot this, 
repay to their mother what is due. But since friend- 5. 
ship consists more in loving, and those who love their ^®® *^°™" 
friends are praised, to love seems to be the excel- ]^^^^ ° 

their friendship. He would, therefore, only wish his friend '^* 

iuch goods as are consistent^with his fnend remaining a 'xiw* 
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enoe of Mends. So that the parties between whom 

^ this takes plaoe proportionately are lasting friends, 

and the MendfMp of such is lasting. In thk 

manner those who are unequal^ may also be the 

greatest friends ; for they may be equalized. £ut 

equality and similarity constitute friendship, and 

particularly the similarity of those who are alike 

^\ with respect to virtue ; for as they possess stability 

in, themselyes, they also possess the same towards 

^ach othQr, and neither a^ nor render base services, 

but, SO to speak,, they even prevent it : for it is the 

characteristic of the good neither to .commit &ults 

theiaselves,.nor to suffer their Mends to commit 

5, them. Th(B wicked have no stability; for they 

do not cont^ue consent even with themselves ; 

but: they become Mends for a short time, taking 

"" delight i^ eadi other's wickedness. The useful and 

the pleasant continue Mends longer than these ; for 

they continue as long as they furnish pleasure and 

profit to one another. 

7. The Mendship which is for the sake of the useful 

Friendship appears gener^y to be formed out of opposite elc- 

otd rd ments j for instance, it arises between a poor man 

exists chiefly ^'^^ ^ ^^^ ^^®> ^^ uneducated and a learned man ; 
between for whatever a needy person wants, being desirous 
opposites. of that, he gives something else in return. Under 
this head one might bring the lover and the beloved, 
the beautiful and the ugly. Hence, also, lovers some- 
times appear ridiculous if they expect to be loved as 
much as they love : when they are equally suitable 
objects of love, they may perhaps expect it ; but when 
they possess no qualification of the kind, it is ridi- 
9. culous. But perhaps the opposite never desires its 
'; opposite for ite own sake, but. accidentally ; and the 
desire is for the mean, for that is a.g0od-: for exam- 
ple, what is dry desires not to become moist, but to 
. arrive at the mean ; so also wliat is warm, and 
everything else in the same way. Let us, however, 
leave these considerations as foreign to our pur- 
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CHAP. IX. 

P^spechng Political or Social Friendship, 

Friendship and the just appear, as was said at first, 1. 
to be conversant with the same things, and between ^^ every 
the same persons ; for in every community there ^™™J"**^5 
seems to oxist some kind of just and some kii^d of friendship, 
friendship. Thus soldiers and sailors call their com- 
rades friends, and so likewise those who are asso- 
ciated in any other way. But as far as they have ) 
anything in common, so far there is friendship ; for 
so far also there is the just. And the proverb, that 
the property of friends is common, is correct ; for 
friendship consists in community : and to brothers 
and companions all things are common j^ but to 
others, certain definite things, to some more, to 
others less; for some friendships are stronger, and 
others weaker. 

There is also a diflference in the just; for it is 2. 
not the same between parents and children as The just ia 
between brothers ; nor between companions as be- ^ses\he 
tween citizens ; and so on in every other friend- game, 
ship. Acts of injustice, therefore, are difierent be- 
tween each of these, and are aggravated by being 
committed against greater friends ; for instance, it 
is more shamefrd to rob a companion of money than 
a fellow-citizen, and not to assist a brother than a 
fstranger, and to strike one's father than any one 
else. It is the nature of the just to increase together 
with friendship, as they are between the same par- 
ties, and of equal extent. All communities seem 3^ 
like parts of the political commimity; for men imite All com- 
together for some advantage, and to provide them- munitiestpg 
selves with some of the tilings needM for life. Po- ^"^^^ ^ 
litical conmnmity seems also originally to have been 

' In the same way the early Christian brotherhood had all 
things in common. 
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forme:!, and still to contmue, for tlie sake of ad* 
'Tantage ; for legislators aim at this, and say that 

y what is expedient to the community is just. 
^^ Kow all other communities desire advantage in 
' particular cases ; as, for example, sailors desire that 
for which they make their voyage, — ^money, for in- 
stance, or something of that kind ; soldiers that 
which belongs to war,— either money, or victory, or 
the taking of a city ; and in like manner people of 
the same tribe and borough seek each their own 
advantage. Some communities seem to have been 
formed for the sake of pleasure ; such as bacchanalian 
revels and clubs : for these were formed lor tne 
h. sake of sacrifice and associating together.^ All these 
seem to be included under the social commimity ; 
for this does not aim at mere present expediency, but 

\ at that which i^luejices the whole of life ; hence 
sacrifices are instituted and honours paid to the gods 
in such assembUes, and men are themselves furnished 
with opportunities of pleasant relaxation ; for the 
ancient sacrifices and general meetins^ seem to have 
been held as first-fridte after the ^thering in of 
harvest ; for the people had most leisure at that time. 
■ All commimities, therefore, seem to be parts of the 
political community ; and Rimilar fiiendships will 
accompany such communities. 



CHAP. X. 



0/ihe three forms of Civil Government j and the Deflectione 

from them, 

1. There are three forms of civil government,', and as 
IloXtrrat many deflections, which are, as it were, corruptions 

y Compare Hor. Ep. II. i. 139. 

■ If this chapter is compared with the eighth chapter of the 
first book of the Rhetoric, it will be found that this subject is 
treated more scientifically and with greater accuracy in the 
Ethics than in the Rhetoric. The reason of this evidently is. 
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of them. Tlie former are, Mona. thy, Aristocracy, Monarchy, 
and a third, on the principle of property, which it Aristo- 
seems appropriate to call a Timocra<!y ; hut the ^^J' 
generality are accustomed to apply the term** j.K)lity" Timocracy, 
exclusively to this last. Of these, monarchy is the 
best, and timocracy the worst. The deflection from 2. 
monarchy is tyranny ; for both are monarchies : Tyranny, 
but there is the greatest difference between them ; 
for the tyrant looks to his own benefit, the king to 
that of his subjects ; for he is not a king who is not 
independent, and who does not abound in all goods ; 
but such an one as this wants nothing else j and 
consequently he would not be considering what is 
beneficial to himself, but to his subjects ; for he 
that does not act so, must be a mere king chosen 
oj lot.*^ But tyranny is the opposite to this ; for a 
tyrant pursues his own peculiar good. And it is 3. 
more evident on this ground, that it is the worst 
form of all j for that is worst, which is opposite to 
the best. But the transition from kingly power 
is to tyranny ; for tyranny is a corruption of mo- 
narchy, and a bad king becomes a tyrant. 

The transition from aristocracy is to oligarchy, 4. 
through the wickedness of those in power, who dis- Oligarchy. 
tHbute the offices of the state without reference to 
merit, give all or most good things to themselves, 
and the offices of state constantly to the same people, 
setting the highest value upon wealth : conse- 
quently a few only are in power, and the bad instead 
of the best. The transition from timocracy is to 5. 
democracy ; for they border upon one another, since Democracyi 
a timocracy naturally inclines to be in the hands of 

that a discussion on the different forms of government forms 
an essential part of the former treatise ; whereas it only be- 
longs accidentally to the latter. It is only necessary for the 
orator to know the nature and principles of government as 
they are found practically to exist. The Ethical student, on 
the contrary, should know what they ought to he in theory as 
well as what they really are in their practical developments. 
These considerations will account for the different modes of 
treatment which Aristotle has adop'-ed in his two treatises. 

** That is, a king who owes his i^gnity to his good fortaiie» 
md not to any merits of his own. 
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the multitude^ and all who are in the same class aa 
to property ore equal But democracy is the least 
vicious, for its constitutional princijdes are but 
slightly changed. ^ Such, then, are the principal 
changes in forms of govermnent ; for thus they 
change the least and in the most natural manner. 

6. One may find resemblances, and as it were, ex- 
Anology amples of these, even in private &milies ; for the 
^'^rnment^ ^®^**i^^ ^ * fetter to hia sons wears the form of 
in a state, monardiy : for the £artzher takes care of the chil- 
and govern- dren. Hence, absoj Homer calls Jupiter &.1^r ;^^ 
ment in a for the meaning' of a kingdom is a paternal govem- 
femily. ment. Bat 'in Persia the authority of a father is 

tyhmnical>'i>fbr they* use • their sons like slaves. 

7. The* authority of a master over his slaves is also 
tyrannioal ; for in that the benefit of the master is 
consulted. This^ therefore, appears right, but that 
of iher Persians is wrong; for the po\irer (^ those 
who ore- in different circumstances ought to be 
different. The ' relation of a man to his wife 
seems to be aristocratical ; for the: huid)and'go^ 
vems because it is his due, and' in those things 
which a husband ought ; and whatever is. suitable 
for the wife he gives up to her. When the husband 
lords it over everything, it changes into an oli- 
garchy ; for he does this beyond what is his right, 
and not only so fir forth as he is superior But 
sometimes women, when they are heiresses, govern. 
Thus they govern not according to merit, but 
because of wealth and influence, as in oligarchies. 

8. The relation which subsists between brothers is like 
Timocracy, q, timocracy j for they are equal ; except so fer as 
brothers, ^j^^y. ^iff^j, ^ ^^^ Therefore, if there is a great 

disparity in their ages, the friendship is no longer 
Democracy, Hke that of brothers. A democracy takes plaeo 
*, **™|^ mostly, in families where there is no master (for 
la nomas. *^^^® ^ ^^^ equal); and wherever the ruler ia 
tflr. weak, and each member acts as he likes. 



*»^ Tlarijp dvdpiav re ^tCJv re, — " Father of gods and men 
—Horn, passim. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Clf'tke friendship which exists undet each form of 

Government, 

In each of these forms bf govemmeiit there is 1. 
evidently a' friendship, cofexten'sive wich " the just " '** ®"^^ 
in each.^<^ Friendship between a kiiig and his sub- go'JI^romcB: 
jeCts consists in conferring superior benefits ; for there is a 
he does good to his subjects, if he is good and takes friendship, 
care of them, that they may be well off, as a shep- 
herd takes care of his sheep j^*^ whence also Homer 
calls Agamemnon " the rfiepherd of the- people." 
Such also is paternal friendship ; but it exceeds the 
former in the greatness of the benefits which' it 
confers ; for the- father is the cause of the son's 
existence, which ' is esteemed the greatest thing, 
and also of food and of education. The same things 2, 
are also ascribed to ajicestors ; for a father is by 
nature the governor of his sons, and ancestors of 
their descendants, and a king of bis subjects. These . 
friendships imply superiority; whence also parents 
receive honour ; therefore also the just is not the 
same between the two parties, but according to 
proportion ; for thus also must the friendship be. 

Between husband and wife there is the same 3. 
friendship as in an aristocracy ; for their relation is 
according to merits aal the greater is given to the 
better person, and to each that which is suitable. 
The just also subsists between them in the same 
way. The friendship of brothers is like the friend- t 
ship of companions j for they are espial and of the 
sanxe age; and such. persons generally have the 

*« Wherever the expressioa " the just *' occurs, it must be 
remembered that its signification is *' the abstract principle of 
justice." 

<*^ The Christian student need not be reminded how often 
this metaphor is made use of in Holy Scripture to describe the 
lelatioQ in which our hearenly King stands to his kin^dom'ths 
Chnrca. 
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4. same feelings anl the same moi'al cliaractcr. Thu 
friendship of a timocracy is therefore like this , 
for citizens think themselves equal and equitable ; 
consequently, the government is held by all in 

5. turn, and equally. The friendship also in a timo- 
ttw?^o ^ cracy is of the same kind. But in the deflectioiia, 
friendship. ^ there is but little of " the just," so also there in 

but little friendship, and least of all in the worst. 
For in a tyranny there is no friendship, or very 
little ; for between those parties, where the rulcM' 
and the ruled have nothing in common, there is r.«> 

6. friendship; for there is no principle of justice. Tli<? 
case, in fact, is the same as between a workman anr) 
his tool, the soul and the body, a master and his 
slave ; for all these are benefited by the users. But 
there is no friendship nor justice towards inani- 
mate things, neither is there towards a horse or an 
ox, nor towards a slave, so far forth as he is a slave ; 
for there is nothing in conmion ; since a slave is an 
animated tool, and a tool is an inanimate slave. 

7. So far forth, therefore, as he is a slave, there ia 
no friendship towards him, but only so far forth 
as he is a man ; for it is thought that there is 
some sort of justice between every man, and every 
one who is able to participate in a law and a con- 
tract j and therefore that there is some sort of 

In demo- friendship so far forth as he is a man. Hence friend- 

*^f?*^f^* ^A ®^P ^^^ *^® J^^ exist but to a small extent in 
n oun . ^^gpQ^Q governments ; but in democracies they are 

found to a considerable extent ; for there are many 
things in common to those who are equal 



CHAP. XII. 



(Jf the friendship which subsists between compantons gml 
relations and the members of a family, 

1, The essence, therefore, of every friendship is com 
..mimity, as has been said already ; but one mighty 
perhaps, make an extTO'^tion In the case of that 
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between relations and of that between ccmpauions. 
The friendsEps between citizens and fellow-tribes- 
men, and fellow-sailors, and such like, more resemble 
those which depend upon commnnity; for they 
^^eem as it were to exist in accordance with some 
agreement. Amongst these also one might classify 
the friendship of hospitality. That also between 
relations seems to have many forms, and to depend 
^^ntirely upon the paternal friendship. Parents love 2. 
their children as being a part of themselves j chil- The Iotc c*" 
dren love their parents as being themselves some- par^nte. 
thing which owes its existence to them. Now, 
{parents know their offspring better than the off*- 
sjpring knows that it comes from them ; and the 
original cause is more intimately connected with ' 
the thing produced, than the thing produced is 
with that which produced it ; for that which pro- I 
ceeds from a thing, belongs to the thing from which | 
it proceeded, as a tooth, or hair, or anything what- 
soever, belongs to the possessor of it ;^iyt the origi- 
nal cause does not at all belong to what proceeds 
from it, or, at least, it belongs in a less degree. 
On account of its duifition, also, the love of parents Jj. 
•exceeds that of children ; for the former love them 
as soon as ever they are bom ; but the latter 
love their parents in process of time, when they 
have acquired intelligence or perception : from this, 
also, it is evident why mothers feel gi^eater love 
than fathers. 

Parents then love their children as themselves; 4. 
for that which proceeds from them, becomes by the 
sepai'ation like another sejf; but children love 
their parents, as being sprung from them. Bro- 5. 
thers love one another, owing to their being sprung Of b»on 
from the same parents ; for identity with the ^*"' 
latter produces identity with each other. Whence 
the expressions, " the same blood," " the same 
root," and so on. They ai'e, therefore, in some sense 
the same, oven though the individuals are distinct. 
The being educated together, and being of the same 
age, greatly contributes to friendship ; for men like 
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. those of their own age, and those of the same charac- 
^ ter are companions. Hence also the friend ihip of 
brothers resembles tliat of companions. The friend- 
sihip between cousins ana oxner relations is cwing to 
the same cause ; for it is owing to their being sprung 
from the same ntock ; some are more, others less 
warmly attached, according as the parent stock i:? 
6. nearer or further off. The friendship which chil- 
Of children dren feel towards parents, and men towards gods, is 
^^u* ^^\ ^ ^ "were towards something good and superior ; 
men to- J^ ^^^7 ^^® conferred on them the greatest bene- 
wards the fit<s ; since they are the cause of existence and of 
godi. support, and of education when brought into exist- 

ence. Such a friendship as this involves pleasure and 
profit, more than that between strangers, inasmuch 
as they live more together. There is contained also in 
the friendship between brothers, all that is in that 
between companions ; and more so between the 
good, and in general between those who are alike, 
inasmuch as they are more connected, and love one 
another immediately from their birth ; and inas- 
much as those are more similar in disposition, who. 
come from the same stock, and have been nurtui*ed 
together, and educated similarly ; and the trial, 
which is the result of time, is here the longest and 
most certain. 
^7. . The djjties of friendship are analogous in all other 
Of husband relationships. Between husband and Nvife, friend- 
.ind wife, gj^p jg thought to exist by nature ; for man is by 
nature a being inclined to live in pairs rather than in 
societies, inasmuch as a family is prior in point of 
time and more necessary than a state, and procrea- 
tion is more common to him, together with animals.*" 

'* Nam qutim sit hoc naturi commune animantium, ut 
habeant libidinem procreandi, prima societas in ipso conjugio 
est ; prozima in liberis : deinde una domus, communia omnia. 
— Cic. de Off. I. From this chapter, as well as from what 
.4j*istotle afterwards says of self-love, we may see how clear an 
idea he entertained of the progressive and gradually expansive 
nature of human sympathies. Their source he held to be a 
reasoqable.self-love, their simi lest and earliest development 
soi^ugid affection; they next embrace within their sphera 
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To other animals, therefoi*e, community proceeds 

thus far only ; but human beings associate not only 

for the sake of procreation, but for the aSbsm of 

life ; for the duties of husband and wife are distinct 

from the very first, and different. They, therefore., 

assist one another, throwing Into the comsLon. stock 

their private resources. For this reason, also, the 

useful and the pleasant are thought to exist in this 

friendship : it may also be formed forj rirtue's sake, 

if they are good ; for there is a virtue of each, and 

they may^take delight in this. But children are g. 

thought to be a bond ; and therefore those who have Children a , 

no children sooner separate ; for children are a ^?** ®* 

common good to both ; and that which is common '""*'^* 

is a bond of imion. But the inquiry how a man 

is to live with his wife, and, in short, a friend with 

his friend, is plainly in no respect different from 

the inquiry, how it is just that they should : for the 

case is evidently not the same between friends^ 

43 between strangers, companions, and fellow-ti*a- 

vellers. 



CHAP. XIII. 



0/ the disputes which arise in friendships formed for thf 

sake qf utility. 

Since there are three kinds of friendship, as was t 
said at the beginning of the book, and since in each 
of them sonie are friends on an equality, andjothers 
are in the relation of superiors to inferiors ; (for 

fMirents, children, kindred , and the whole circle of our domes- 
tic relations ; and, still extending, include all who are natiyes 
of the same country with ourselves. And when we find that 
he considered that even a slave, so far forth as he is a man, is 
not without the pale of friendly regards, it is not improbable 
that, though the men of his age were not capable of such 
liberal philanthropy, still the philosopher could imagine the 
existence of a brotherly kindness and affection wide enough to 
comprehend the whole society of the human race, 

«2 
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ihe good become friends, and the better become 
frbnds witb the worse : as also do the pleasant, and 
thi3se who are friends for the sake of the useful, 
forming an equality by mutual benefits, although 
they differ :) those wko are equal ought to main- 
ly tain their equality, by equality in their love and 
everything else j and the uneqiial shoxild be Mends, 

2. by one making a return progortionafce to the supe- 
fomp^nts riority of the other jmrty. Accusations and com- 
arise almost plaints arise in the friendship for the sake of the 

exclusive! ^^-i- 

in friend- ^^^ ^^^ ^^^J^^^J9^Ji ^^ mostly SO, as might.be 

luip Sid TO expected ; for those who are friends for virtue's 

xpriffinov. sake, are anxious to benefit each other ; for such is 

the property of virtue and friendship ; and when 

they are struggling for this, there are no com- 

^ plaints or quarrels; for no one dislikes one who 

"^ loves and benefits him ; but if he is a man of 

refinement, he retiuns the kindness. And he who 

is superior to the other, since he obtains what he 

wants, cannot complain of his Mend ; lor each is 

aiming at the good. 

3. Nor do they arise at all in friendships formed 
for the sake of pleasure ; for both parties obtain at 
once what they want, if they take pleasure in 
«tving together; and he would appear ridiculous, 
who complained of another not giving him plea- 
sure, when it is in his power to cease to live wifvh 

4. him. But the Mendship for the sake of the us**<.il 
is fruitful in complaints ; for since each makes use 
of the other for his own benefit, they are coja- 
stantly wantingjbhe.gr.ea'ter share, and think that 
they have less than their due, and complain that 
they do not receive as much as they want, although 
they deserve it ; and those who confer benefits can- 
not assist them as much as the receivers require. 

5. But it seems that, in like manner as the just is 
Friendship twofold (for one kind is unwritten and one accord- 
cid TO jjjg ^Q law), so also the Mendship for the sake of the 
U^SrofoW. iiseful, is partly moral and partly legal. Now com- 
Lf!gai. ' plaints arise chiefiy when men do not make a return 

in t'le same kind of Mendship which they foimed 
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at first ; now legal friendship is upon settlfii terms, ^ 
one kind of it altogether mercenary, from iiand to 
hand ; the other kind more liberal, as it allows time, 
but it is still settled by mutual consent what return 
's to be made : in tins kind the obligation is evi- 
dent, and does not admit of dispute, but it allows a 
friendly delay in the payment ; hence in some 
countries there are no actions at law allowed in 
these cases, but it is thought that those who have 
made any contract upon the faith of another, should 
be satisfied with that. 

^oral friendship is not upon settled terms, but 6. 
each party gives, or does anything else to the other Moral, 
as to a Mend. But he expects to receive what is 
equal, or more, as if he had not given, but lent ; 
and if the contract is not fulfilled on the terms or 
in the manner in which he made it, he will com- \^^ 
plain. This happens because all, or the greatest 
number, wish what is honourable ; but upon deli- 
beration they choose what is profitable : now it is 
honourable to confer benefits, not with the inten- 
tion of receiving again ; but it is profitable to receive l^"^ 
benefits. He, therefore, who is able, must return 7. 
the value of what he has received, and that volun-/T^ duty o! 
tarily : for we must not make a man our friendi^® ^^^®*7*^' 
against his will, but we must act as if we had made j^g ^ r^. 
a mistake at the beginning, and as if we had turn, 
received a kindness fi'ora one, from whom we 
ought not ; for we have not received it fi:om a 
friend, nor fi:om one who conferred it for the sake 
of fiiendship : we must therefore repay it, as much 
as if we had received the benefit upon settled 
terms ; and a man would be ready, if he had the 
means, to repay the kindness ; and if he had not, 
the giver would not even expect it. So that if he 
is able, he must repay it : but he should consider 
at first by whom he is benefited, &iid upon what 
terms, in order that he may or not aubmit to the 
obhgation on these terms. 

But it admits of a question, whether we ought ^ '^ |^ 
to measure the return by the benefit done to the measure tha 
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value of the roceiver, imd make it according to that ; or hy the 
fftTour ^a- l^^^esa-e^^him who confers it. for the reoeiTerg 
terred. 8a;fSbat they have received such things from those 
who confermL them as were trifling to them^ and 
which they might have received from others, thus, 
depreciating the &your : the others, on the contrary, 
say that they were the greatest favours they had to 
bestow, and &voiirs which could not have been re- 
ceived from any others, and that they were conferred 
9, in time of danger, or such like exigendea Is not^ 
therefore, the benefit of the receiver the measure in 
friendship for the sake of the useful? for he is 
the person in want, and the other assists him, as if 
her^ifber to receive an equivalent : the assistance 
therefore is as great as the benefit which the other 
receives : and consequently he must repay as much 
as the fruit which he has reaped from it, or more ; 
In friend, for that is more honourable. But in friendships 
ship ^c Ape .for the sake of virtue there are no complaints ; and 
rnvf the jni^Q deliberate preference of the conierrer seems to 
o?the^(OTn^ fbe the measure ; for the essential part of virtue and 
ferrer is thej.^oral character consists in the deliberate pre- 
aaeasure. -ference. 



CHAP. XIY. 

On the complaints which arise in unequal friendships. 

I' Differences also arise in friendships where one 

J^^P^'*^** party is superior ; for each expects to receive more : 

itAo8Ka0' ^^^ when this takes place, the friendship is dis- 

vTrtpoxhv. solved : for the superior thiiis that it is his due to 

have more, because more is assigned to the good 

TUcQ: j and in iik ' in«^nner he thitis so who renders 

the greater assistance ; for they say that an useless 

person should not have an equal share, since it ho- 

comes a tax,^ and not friendship, if the fruits of the 

^' The word here translated "tax" is in the original 
\«(rovpyta. The XuTovpyiai were public burthens imposed 
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friendsliip are not in proportion to the good offioen 
done. For thej think, that as in peconiarj part- 
nerships those who contribute more, receive more, ly 
so also it ought to be in friendship. 

But the needy and the worse character argue 2 
the contrary way ; for they say, that it is the duty 
of a good friend to assist the needy ; for what ad- 
vantage is there, they say, in being the friend of a 
good or powerful man, if we are to reap no advan^ 
tage from it ? Now, the claim of each party seems 
to be right, and it seems that each ought to give 
to each a greater share out of the friendship, but 
not of the same thing : but the superior i^ouV ' 
receive a greater share of honour, the needy 4 ^ 
greater share of gain ; for honour is the reward cf 
virtue and kindness, and gain is an assistance to 
indigence. The case also is evidently the same in 3. 
political commimities ; for he who confers no be- The rate 
nefit on the community, is not honoured ; for that o'>8ervcd la 
which is public property is given to the public * 
benefactor, and honour is public property. Now 
we cannot receive both money and honour from [/■ 
the public stock ; for no one submits to a less 
share of eveiything.re Consequently to him who 
is content with less money, the state gives honour ; ^ 
and to him who prefers gifts, money ; for proper- , . 
tion equalizes and preserves friendship, as has been 
said. 

On these terms, then, must the unequal asso-U, 
ciate ; and he, who has received benefit as regards/-^ ™*» 
money or virtue, must make a return in the shape *"°™ 



a re< 



of honour, repaying whatever he is able ; for friend- tumac. 
ship requires what is possi ble, not what is exactly cording to 
due ; this not being possible in every case, for W« ability, 
instance, in the honours paid to the gods and to 
parents ; for no one can ever make an adequate 
return ; but he, who pays attention to them to the 

upon the richer citizens of Atnens by way of taxation. See on 
the subject, Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, in loco. 

>' And consequently the state would not submit to part 
with ooth money and honour to the iwmA indiv'.Html. 
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5. extent of his ability, is considered good. Henc» 
also it would be thought unlawful for a son to dis- 
own his father, but lawful for a father to disown his 
son : for he that is in debt, ought to pay ; but there- 
is nothing which a son can do equivalent to the be- 
nefits received, so that he is always a debtor ; and 
creditors have power to send away their debtors ; 

5. consequently a father has. At the same time per- 
haps it would be thought that no father would 
separate himself, unless the son were excessively 
depraved ; for independently of the natural feeling 
of affection, it is natural to man not to reject tlit 
assistance which a son might afford ; nevertheless, 
if the son is depraved, he would avoid assisting, 
his father, or at least would not be anxious to do 
00. For most men wish to receive benefits, and 
ovoid conferring them, as unprofitable. let »^ 
mudh then biifBco on these makteiB. 
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BOOK IX 



CHAP. I. 

fjfwhat kind are the preservaitves 0/ Friendship 

Ix all cases of dissimilar* friendship, propprtiOT) 1. 
equalizes and preserves the friendship, as has been 0t^»«* 
stated ; for example, in the political friendships, the ^^^f^^^"i 
shoemaker receives a return for his shoes according served by 
to their value, and the weaver, and every one else. dvaXoyia, 
In these instances a common measure is provided, 
namely, money ; everything therefore is referred to u 
this, and Is^measured by it. In the friendship of 2. 
love, the lover sometimes complains, that although Complaint! 
he loves exceedingly, he is not loved in return, ™*y *n*® 
when it may happen that he possesses nothing j^^g^ ^^ 
which can be the object of love : and frequently 
the person loved complains, that the other having 
promised everything at first, now performs nothing. 
Such cases as this occur, when the lover loves the 
beloved object for pleasure's sake, and the latter/ 
loves the former for the sake of the useful, and ' 
these qualifications do not exist in both. For as 3, 
the friendship was formed on these motives, a sepa- 
ration takes place, as soon as ever they do not obtain 
that for which they loved ; for it was not the per- 
sons that they loved, but something belonging to 
them, which is not permanent j and therefore the 
friendships are not permanent. But a friendship / 
founded upon moral character, as it is felt for its ! 
own sake, continues, as has been stated. 

Difierences also arise, when the parties receive 4« 
some other thing than that of which they were de- 

' In the Greek dvo^ofidttrif dissimilar in species, that is, 
vhen two parties become friends* each from a different motive. 
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firous ; for it is the same as getting nothing, when 
they do not get what they de&ired. The case is like 
that of him who made promises to the harper, and 
the better he performed the more he promised ; and 
when in the morning he claimed the peiformance 
of these promises, he said he had repaid him 
pleasure for pleasure.^ Now if each party had 
wished this, it would have been sufficient ; but if 
the one wishes entertainment, the other gain, and 
' the one received what he wished, the other not, 
the exchange cannot be &ir. For each £bces his 
mind on that which he happens to want, and for 

5. the sake of that will sive what he does sive. But 
^^** 1 ^^^ is to fix the value ? the person who first 

va ue. gjygg ^ Q^ jjQ ^^Q £j^^ receives ? for he who gives, 

seems to leave it to the other to fix the value : 
which they say is what Protagoras did ; for when 
he gave any lessons, he ordered the learner to fix 
how much he thought the knowledge was worth, 
and so much he received. In such transactions, 
some persons approve of the principle, "Let a 
Mend be content with a promised payment." — Hes. 

6. Op. et Di. V. 368. But those who receive the 
money beforehand, and then perform none of their 
promises, because they were so extravagant, are 
with justice complained of ; for they do not fulfil 
their agreements. And this, perhaps, the So- 
phists are obliged to do, because no one would 
give a piece of silver for what they know. These, 
therefore, because they do not perform that for 
which they received pay, are justly complained of. 

7. Whenever there is no agreement made about 
the service performed, as has been stated, those 
who confer a favour freely for the sake of the per- 
sons themselves on whom they confer it, cannot com- 

^ The story to which Aristotle refers is thus related by 
Phitarch. Dionysius, the tyrant, hearing a famous harper, 
promised him a talent. The next day, when the harper de« 
manded the performance of his promise, he replied, ** Yesterday, 
dnring the time that I was delighted with your singing, I 
uelighted you with hopes, so that you have receive? yooi 
reward,— delight for delight." 
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plain ; for friendship which is founded on 'lii'tue is "^ 
of this kind. The return must be made accordii g When no 
to the dehberate inte ntion ; for it is this whic£ f greement 
characterizes a friend and virtue. It seems also that ^™^ton; 
those who have intercourse with one another in mnst be 
philosophy must act thus ; for the value of it is not Kurd 
measured by money, and no equivalent price can be ^fioaiptc * 
paid. But perhaps, as in the case of our duty to the 
gods and our parents, that which is in our power is 
sufficient. 

Wliere the act of giving is not of this kind, 8. 
but for the sake of something, perhaps it is best 
that a return should be made, which seems to 
both parties to be proportionate. If this cannot 
be, it would seem not only necessary that he who 
first receives should settle it, but also just : for in 
proportion to the benefit which one received, or to 
the cost at which he would have purchased the 
pleasure, will be the equivalent which the other 
ought to receive in return ; for in things bought 
and sold this seems to be done : and in some places 
there are laws forbidding suits upon voluntary con- 
tracts ; as if it was right, when we have trusted any 
one, to settle with him, as we dealt with him ori- 
ginally : for they think that it is more just for liim i/ 
to^x the value who was trusted, than for him 
to do so who trusted him; for men do not in 
general put the same value upon things which 
they have received, as they did when they were 
wishing to receive them ; for what belongs to us, 
and what we give away, seems to each of us to 
be very valuable. But, nevertheless, the return is How the 
made with reference to such a standard of value as receiver is 
the receiver would fix : though, perhaps, he ought *^ 
not to value it at so much as it seems woi*th when 
he has got it, but according '-a what ha valv^i ;jb at 
before he g .t it. ' 
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CHAP. IL 

Of t ast8 qf Relative Duties. 

1, Such questions as the following cause a difScully ;* 
Of the for instance, whether we ought to perform services 
relative Qf every kind to our father, and obej- him in every- 

" *®*' thing 1 or whether, when sick, we should obey a 
ph3rsician, and choose a general on account of his 
military skill ? In the same manner must we serve 
a friend rather than a good man? and must we 
rather repay a favour to a benefactor than give to 
a companion, supposing that we cannot do both % 

2. To determine all these points accurately is not easy; 
for they contain ma^y and various differences as to 
their being great or small, honourable or necessary. 

We must But that we are not to b€«tow everything upon the 
be just be- same person needs no proof :/and, generally, we must 
fore we are ^^^^ requite kindnesses, than give to compa- 
generous. v . . ?i. i,i. xr x 

mons, in the same manner as we ought rather la 

pay a debt to a creditor, than give to a companion. 

8. But i)erhaps this is not always the case : for in- 
stance, must a person who has been ransomed from 
robbers do the same in return to him who ransoAied 
him, whoever he may be 1 or shoidd he repay him 
though he has not been taken prisoner, but demands^ 
payment as a debt 1 or should he ransom his father 
I'ather than the other ? for it would be thought that 
he ought to lansom his father ev^n in preference 
to himself. 

4. As we stated, therefore, in general a debt should 

be repaid : but if a gift surpasses a debt in being 

, honourable, or necessary, we should defer to this 

^^ consideration ; for sometimes the making a return 
for a favour previously conferred is not even equal ; 

« In this chapter, says Michelet, we have the commence- 
ment of those casuistical ethics, to which, first the Stoics, 
afterwards the Jesuits, and lastly the German philosophers^ 
Knot and Fichte, were so strongly attached. 
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whea, for instance, the other conferred it, knowing 
ibal the person was good : but the latter has to 
lepay it to one whom he thinks wicked. For some* 3, 
times a man must not lend in return to him who 
lent to him ; for the latter, thinking that he should 
be repaid, lent to him being a good man : but he 
cannot hope to be repaid by a wicked man. If, then, 
the circumstances are really such as I have stated, 
the claim is not equal ; or if they are not so really, 
but the parties think that they ai*e, it would not be 
thought that they acted strangely. Therefore, as 
we have frequently stated, assei-tions respecting 
feelings and actions admit of exact definition only in 
proportion to the object-matter. 

JSTow that we must not perform the same senice 6. 
to everybody, nay, even not to our father, in 
the same manner that we do not sacrifice every- 
thing to Jupiter, is obvious. But since different We mwA 
services are due to parents, and brothers, and com- i"ender tc 
panions, and benefactors, we must give to each their * **'*" 
own, and that which is suitable to them. In fact, 
men seem to act in this way ; for they invite rela- 
tions to marriages, since the family to which they 
belong is common to them, and consequently acts 
which have to do with the familv : and, for the 
same reason, they think that it is more suitable for ^ 
relations than other persons to meet at funerals. 
And it would seem that we ought to assist our 7*. 
parents, in preference to all other persons, in sup- 
porting them ; being, as it were, their debtors ; and 
that it is more honourable to assist the authors of 
our existence in that respect than ourselves. We 
should also give honour to our parents, as to the 
gods ; but not every kind of honour ; for we do not 
give the same to father and mother : nor, again, 
do we give a father the iionour of the man of science, 
or the general, but the honour of a father, and we 
act in the same way in the case of a mother. We 8, 
bhould also give to every old man the honour be- 
coming his age, by rising up in his presence, and 
giving him the place of honour, and such like 
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marks of respect. To oompanions and brotheis we 
should give liberty of speech, and a partnership in 
^* eyerything vre have. To our relatbns^ and mem- 
bers of the same tribe, and fellow-dtizenfl^ and 
every one else, we should always endeavour to 
give what belongs to them, and to compare the 
claims of each with respect to relationship, or virtuey 
or acquaintance. Kow, between relations the de- 
cision is easy; but between different people it is 
more difficult : we should not, however, for that 
reason, give up the attempt, but as £u: as it ia posai* 
ble distinguish between them. 
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Oh the etuei in which Friendahip may or may not he 

dissolved, 

^' There is a difficulty in the question, "Aether or 

« dA? ^^ ^® should dissolve friendship with those who do 

may be ^^^ continue the same as they originally were. Is 

dissolved there, then, in the case of those who became £dends 

when its on account of the useful or the pleasant, when they 

motives fail. ^^ longer possess those qualities, nothing strange in 

dissolving the connection? for they were friends 

only for those qualities, upon the feilure of which it 

2. is natural to cease to feel friendship. But a man 

might flairly complain if another, who loved him 

really for the sake of the useful or the pleasant, pre- 

tended that it was on account of his character ; for, 

as we stated at first, most differences in friendships 

arise when the parties are not friends on the ground 

on which they think they are. When, therefore, a 

man is deceived, and has fancied that he was loved 

for his character when the other did not at all act 

as if it was so, he has himself to blame. But when 

he is deceived by the profession of the other, he has 

to complain of the deceiver, and even more so 

than of those who coimteifeit money, inasmuch as 
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tte crime is comimtted with reirm-d to an oliject o* \ ' 
greater price. 

Bill if he admits liim to Lis friendship, as being 3- 
ft good man, and then he becomes wicked, or is ' ^""^ 
thought to he so, must he atill love him? or ia this ^^^, 
impossible, since not eveiythiug is an object of love, 
tilt only tbe good ? We are not obliged, then, to 
.ovB a wicked itim, nor ought we ; for we must 
not be lovers of wickedness, nor assimilate ourselves 
to the bod : and it has been stated that like in 
friendly to like,'' Must we, then, immediately dis- *■ 
solve the connection 1 or not with all, but only with 
those who are incurable on account of their wicked- 
ue!is 1 and xhould we not rather assist those who 
admit of improvement in character than in property, 
inasmuch as it is better, and belongs more peculiarly 
to friendship 1 " But, still, he who dissolvea the 
ftiendship would not be thought to do anything 
extraordinary ; for it was not such an one as h^ 
that he was a friend to : when, therefore, he ia 
unable to recover the Mend so estranged from him, 
he withdraws.* 

But if the one continues the sarat', while the other ■''■ 

If 0] 
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■Mun> the beoomes better, and widely different in virtue, must 
th'^^th*'** the latter still consider the former as his fiiendf or 
improTes. ^ *^* ^^* possible ? The case is plainest wiien the 
difference becomes very great, as in friendships cou- 
tracted from childhood ; for if one continues a child 
in intellect, and the other becomes a man of the 
highest character, how can they be friends^ when 
they no longer take pleasure in the same things, nor 
sympathize in joy and grief together 1 for these feel- 
ings will not exist in them towards each other. But 
without these it has been stated that they could not 
be friends ; for it is impossible that they can live 
together : and we have treated of all th^ already. 
6. Must he, then, feel no otherwise towards him. than 
if he had never been his friend ? or ought he to 
remember their past intimacy, and just as we think 
that a man should confer favours on Mends rather 
than on strangers, o ught Jia in like manner to be- 
stow something npnn thnsu^ w ho were his friends fo r 
the sake of past friendshi p, when the separation does 
iiot take place because orexcessive wickedness 1 



CHAP. IV. 

Thai the Good Man is a Friend to himself ^ but the Bad Man 
neither to himself nor others. 

1. The feelings of friendship towards friends, and those 
The feel- -wbich distinguish the different kinds of friendshij. 
frf* d h* seem to be derived from the feelings of a man to 
are derived wards himself ; for a friend? is defined as being one 
from the who wishes and does to another the good, or the apjja- 
feelings of re^^ good, for the other's sake : or, one who willies 
to'SLI-ds'"*" his friend to exist and to live for that friend's own 

bimself. g ^pj^g qualities which are popularly held to be the develop - 

ments of friendship are beneficence, benevolence, and sym- 
pathy ; these no one but a good mai. »n entertain towards 
himself. If, therefore, all feelings of friendship are derived 
from the feelings of a man towards himself, none but the good 
can be really friendi. 
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Bake, wliich is tlic feeling of mothers towftrda their 
ohildi'cii, and of tliose trjends who have come into 
coUkion. Othein define a fiiencl, one who passes his ' 
time with, or chooseB the saino things, aa another ; 
OP, one who sympathiies in joy and sorrow with, 
his friend : tias kitter definition applies mostly to 
the case of mothers. In some one of these ways all 
men define fiiendahip.i' 

Now each of these feelings exists in the good man 
towards himself ; and in all others, so iar forth as 
they fancy themselves to be good ; for virtue and : 
the virtuous man seem, as has been stated, to he 
a etaadai^ -to each ; since hn agrees in opinion 
with iuniself, and deaLres the sume things with aH 
hissovtl. Hence, lie wishes for himself what is 
good, or what appears so, and prartises it ; for 
it is characteristic of the good man to labour for 
what is good, and for his own sake ; for it is 
for the soke of his intellectual paii, which is 
ihottght to constitute each man's self' Again, he > 
wishes himself to live and be presen'ed, aiid parti- 
cularlj that part by which he thinlcs ; for existence 
is a good to the virtuous moti : and each one wishes 
gocMl to himself ; aud no one, were he to become 
another person, wotdd wish his former self to possess 
everything ; for the Deity now possesses the chief 
good ; but he possesses it because he is what he 
■ is. And the tliinking principle — or at least that 
lather than any other principle — must be taken to 
be each man's self. Again, such, a man wishes to 
pass his life with himself ; for he does tliis pleasantly 
to himself; since the recollection of the past is 
pleasant, and the hopes of the future are good ; but 
such recollections and ho[)es are pleasant. More- 
over, he has abundant subjects for his intellect to 
conbamplate. He also sympathizes moat with him- 
self in joys and sorrows; for the same thing is con- 

* Compnre Ariit. Rhet. )!. : also the sajing of Terence. 
" Idem velle et idrm uolle, «a deuinm liriiia eat amicitja." 

' Thus Ciwro (Sonrn. Sciji. c. 8) writes ; " Ncc eoim to is 
ei, quern fanaa iata declarat : aed rnBna cujuiqae, it en 
■juisqoo ; noo ca fignra, qnie d<^to demoaatrari pateat." 
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tfUmtlj painful or pleasant, and not sometimes one 

thing and sometimes lunother ; for he is without r&* 

K ffijnd is pentonoe, if we may so speak.^ Consequently, fiom 

R second ^^^ good man haviug all these feelings towards 

himself, and feeling towards his Mend as he does 

^^ towards himself (for Ids friend is another self), 

friendship also is thought to consist in some one ot 

these feelings, and they are thought to be Mends in 

whom they reside. 

6. But as to the question whether there is or is not 
friendship towards one's self, let it be dismissed for 
the present. But Mendship may be thought to 
exist in this case, inasmuch as it is one in which 
there are two or more of the above-mentioned qua- 
lifications; and because excess of Mendship seems 

7. to resemble that of a man towards himself The* 
feelings spoken o^ however, plainly exist in many, 
although they are bad men. Do they, then, partake 

V of them so far as they are pleasing to themselves, 
and suppose themselves to be good ? for assuredly 
they do not exist, nor even appear to exist, in any 
True self- -^ who are utterly bad and impious: indeed, they 
ioye cannot scarcely exist in the bad at all ; for the bad are at 
^^ "* * i^iance with themselves ; and they dedre one things 
but wish for another, as for example, the inconti- 
nent ; for instead of what seems to them to be good, 

8. they choose the pleasant, which is hurtful. Others, 
again, from cowardice and indolence, abstain from 
doing what they think best for themselves. As for 
those who have committed many atrocious crimes 
through depravity, they hate and fly from life, and 
destroy themselves. 

The vicious, also, seek for persons with whom they 
may pass their time, and fly from themselves ; for 
they call to mind many mipleasant subjects, and 
ex^ject others of the same kind when they are by 
themselves; but when they are -vi-ith others, they 

** Chase compares to this passage, ** God is not a man, that 
he should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent." 
— Numbers, xxiii. 19. Compare also, ** Sapientis est pro- 
prium, nihil quod poenitere possit facere.'' — Cic. Tusc. y, 28. 
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forget them ; and since they possess no anuable qua- 
lities, they have no friendly feeling towards them- 
selves. Therefore, such men do not sympathize * 
with themselves in joy or sorrow ; for their soul is 
divided, as it were, by faction, and one part from ^ 
depravity feels pain, because it abstains from some- 
t lung, while the other p»rt_jGafils pleasure; and one 
cli-aws him this way, another that, just as if they 
were dragging him asunder. But though it is im- 
possible to feel pain and pleasure at the same time, 
yet after a little time he feels pain at haying been \ / 
pleased, and wishes that these things had not been 
pleasant to him; for bad men are full a£ JCSPfiflfc 
ance. It is plain, then, that the bad man has no 
friendly disposition even to himseL^ because he has 
in him nothing amiable. If, then, such a condition 
as this is excessively wretched, he should anxiously 
flee from wickedness, and strive to be good ; for 
by this means a man may have friendly feelings / 
towards himself, and become a friend of another. //- 



CHAP. V. 

On Good'Will. 

Good-will resembles friendship, and yet it is not "L 
friendship ; for good-will is felt towards those whom Evvoia dif 
we do jOLgLknow, and without their being aware of ^^/""^"^ 
it j but friendship is not : all this has been said J(xl" fr" 
before. Nor yet is it affection ; for good-will has 
no intensity, nor deare : but both of these accom- 
pany affection. Affection too is formed by intimacy ; 
but good- will may be sudden ; as comes to pass in 
the case of antagonists; for we wish them well, and 
partake in their wishes, but we would not assist 
them at all ; for, as we have stated, we feel good- 
will suddenly, and our love is superficial. It seems, iL 
then, to be the beginning of friendship : in the same 
manner as the pleasure derived from sig^Jxt is tho 

« 2. 
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beginning of love : for no ^ne feels lovey xmleH 
lie IB first pleased vnth. personal appearance : bufc lie 
that takes pleasure in the personal appearance ut 
not necessarily in love, except he longs for thr 
object when absent, and desires its presence. In 
n. the same manner, then, ii is impossible to be Mends 
without good-wilL But those who have it are not 
necessarily Mends ; for they only wish good to those 
for whom they have good-will ; but they would not 
assist them at all, nor take any trouble about 
them. 
4 . So that one might call it, metaphorically, Mendship 
GoodviR^ in a state of inactivity ; and say, that when it hM 
denned. continued some time, and arrived at familiarity, it 
becomes friendship, but not that for the sake of the 
useful or the agreeable : for good -will is not pro- 
duced by those motives. For ne^ho has^eo^^ 
a benefit, returns good-will for what he has received, 
therein acting justly : but he who wishes any one to 
be prosperous, having some hope of profiting by 
his means, appears to be well-disposed, not to that 
other person, but rather to himself ;~ in the same 
manner as he is not a friend, if he pays attention 
5* to him for the sake of some advantage. Upon the 
whole, good-will arises on account of virtue, or some 
goodness, when any one is seen to be honourable, 
or manly, or something of that kind : as we have 
stated is the case with antagonists. 



CHAP. VL 

On Unanimity, 



1. XJNANmiTY also seems to be connected with friend- 
Difference ship; hence it is not the same as imity of opinion ; 
between ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ exist between persons who are unac- 
andll^. ci'iainted with each other. Neither do we say, that 
$oiia. tiiey who think the same upon any subject whatever 
are unanimous; for instance, those who think th« 
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ijaine about the haavenly bodies ; for unanimitjupon 
these matters does not belong to friendship. But 
we s&y, that states have unanimity, when they 
think the same upon questions of expediency, and 
deliberately make the sama_ choice, and execute ly' 
whaFhas been determined in common. 

Consequently, men have unanimity upon practical ^ 
matters ; and amongst these, upon those which are 
important, and which are of mutual or common 
interest ; for instance, states are unanimous when 
^11 agree that the magistrates should be elected, 
or that alliance should be made with Sparta, or 
that Pittacus should be Archon, when he wisJied 
it also himself.^ But when each party wishes him- 3, 
self to be in power, as the two brothers in the 
Phcenissse, they quarrel ; for this is not unanimity, 
that each party should conceive the same idea^ 
whatever it may be, but that their conceptions 
should fix upon the same object : for instance, when 
both the people and the better part agree for an 
Aristocracy ; for thus all obtain what they desire. 

Unanimity then is plainly political friendship, as 4. 
indeed it is said to be ; for it is upon matters of |Oji6i/oia 
•expediency, and those which have a reference *o?-^*gw 
life. But such unanimity exists between the good ; 
for these are of one mind both with themselves and 
•each other, being engaged, as we may say, upon the 
rsame subjects; for the coimsels of such men as 
these continue firm, and do not ebb and flow, like 
the Euripus :™ and they wish what is just and expe- 
.'dient ; and this also they desire in common. But it 5. 

^ Pittacus, with the unanimous consent of the republic and 
iiis own also (for this is requisite to constitute perfect unani- 
mity), was intrusted with the government for ten years : after 
which, although the state wished him to continue in office, he 
^refused. — Giph, 

" Compare Cicero pro Mursena, xvii. : — ** Quod fretam, 
•quem Euripum tot motus, tantas, tam varias habere putatis 
agitationes fluctuum, quantas perturbationes et quantos estos 
habet ratio comitiorum.''— ii^icAe/ef. Brewer also quotes 
here, Isaiah, Ivii. 20 : ^* The wicked are like tlie troubled tea, 
•rhen it cannot rest.'' 
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is impossible for bad men to have unanimity; exoepa 
to a slight extent ; as it is impossible for them to 
be friends, since they are desirous of more than 
their share in what is profitable, but in labours and 
public services they take less. But when each party 
wishes the same things for himseL^ he searches 
minutely into the qualifications of his neighbour, 
and hinders him, and as they are not watchful foi 
the public interest, it is sacrificed. The result, 
therefore, is that they quarrel, using force to one 
another, and not being willing themselves to do 
their duty. 
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7*Aai the Love qf Benefactors is stronger than that qftkote 

benefited, 

1 . Benefa-CTORS are thought to love those whom they 
have benefited, more than they who have reoeived 
favours love those who have conferred them ; and 

2. as though this were contrary to what we might 
Beneficence expect, it is made a subject of inquiry. Now, the 
not an opinion of the generality is, that the one party are 
debto d ^^^^^'^j ^^^ ^^® other creditors ; consequently, in 
creditor. ^^^ same manner as in the case of debts, the debtors 

wish their creditors not to live, but those who have 
lent are careful for the health of their debtors ; so 
also they think that those who have conferred 
favours, wish the receivers of them to live, as 
though in that case they would receive them back 
again, while the other party does not care about 
repaying them. 

3. Now, Epicharmus perhaps would say that they 
hold this language, because they look to the bad 
side of human nature : yet still it seems like human 
nature ; for the generality are forgetftil, and are 
more desirous of receiving than conferring benefits. 
But the real reason it would appear is more natural, 
and the case does not resemble that of lenders ; fo? 
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thoy have no fondness towards the other imrty, 

but only a wish for their preservation, for the sake 

of receiving a return. 

Those who have conferred favours, are fond of 4. 

and love those who have received them, even if they Why benc- 

noither are, nor are likely to be, useM to them : facto" lo^« 

r • i_ 1 • xi. 'j.vf 1 I* more than 

which also is the case with workmen ; lor every one ^j^^gg ^y^^ 

loves his own work, more than he could be loved receive, 
by the work, were it to become animated. This 
perhaps is most the case with poets ; for they love 
their own poems above measure, having a parental 
affection for them. Such then seems to be the case 5, 
of benefactors ; for he who has received a kindness 
is a work of theirs; consequently they love him 
more than the work loves the producer of it. The 
reason of this is, that existence is an object of 
choice and love to all ; but we exist by enjgrgy ; for 
we exist by living and acting. He then who has 
produced a work, in a certain sense exists by the 
energy ; hence he loves the work, because he loves 
his own existence. But this is natural ; for the 
work shows by energy that which existed . only in 
j)ower. 

At the same time, also, the result of the action is b> 
honoui-able to the benefiu5tor, so that he takes plea- 
sure in the person in whom that exists : but to the 
receiver there is nothing honourable in relation to- 
his benefactor ; but if there is an3rthing, it is ad- 
vantage : and this is less agi*eoable, and less an 
object of love. In the case of a present act, the 
energy is pleasant ; in that of a futiire act, the 
hope j in that of a past act, the memory : but the 
pleasure resulting ft'om the energy is the greatest, 
and most an object of love. To the benefactor, 7, 
therefore, the work continues; for that which is 
honourable, is permanent : but as regards the re- 
ceiver, the usefiil soon passes away. The recollection 
also of honourable things is pleasant ; but of useful 
things, not generally so, or in a less degree. The 
expectation, however, of advanta^ge seems to be the 
aonti-ary of this. 
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8. The feeling of affection also reaeinbles prodoo* 
tion ; but the hoing loved is like sometiiiiig 
passive ; thosp, therefore, who are superior in the 
active conferring of a kindness, love, and all tlie 
feelings of friendship accompany. Again, all fed 
greater love for what they have acquired "with 
labour; as those who have earned their money. 
love it more than those who have inherited it. 
Now, to receive favours seems to be without labour; 
but to confer them is laborious. For this reason 
also mothers are more fond of their children than 
fathers are; ^r the bringing them forth is more 
painful, and they feel more convinced that they are 
their own.^ The same also would seem peculiarly to 
belong to bene&ctors. 



CHAP. VIIL 

Of Self-love.'* 



1« It admits of a question whether a man should 

Whether Jove himself best, or another: for we^are itpt ^ 
sman •• - ^ * 

■ Thus Euripides, — 

*' The pangs of labour are a powerful bond, 

And every mother dotes upon her child." 

And, again, — 

** The mother loves her child more than the father ; 
For she knows it is hers, he only thinks so." 

^ The preface to Bishop Butler's Sermons, as well as the 
first and eleventh sermons, furnish a valuable commentary on 
the place which a reasonable self-love occupies amongst moral 
duties, its relation to benevolence or the love of others, and 
the difference between it and selfishness, which are often con- 
fused one with the other. *' Self-love," says Bishop Butler, 
*' in its due degree, is as just and morally good, as any 
affection whatever." *' Benevolence is so perfectly coincident 
with it, that the greatest satisfaction to ourselves depends npon 
our having benevolence in a due degree : and self-love is one 
chief security of our right behaviour towards society." How 
consistent is this view with HIS doctrines, who has made re- 
gard to ourselves the standard by which to measure our love 
to others, and has said. *' Thou shalt love thy neighbour at 
thyself." 
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ffOTUMi^t^ f.lingft yf^ o Ipye themselves best^ and as if shoald lovt 
it were disgraceful, we call tkem selfish. The bad himself 
man also seems to do everything for his own sake, ^' 
and the more so the more wicked he is. They 
therefore complain of him, as doing nothing without 
reference to himself : but the good man acts from Distinction 
honoiiustUe-motives, and the better he is, the more between 

e acts from honourable motives, and for his friend's V^^V^^ ^^^ 
sake ; and he passes over his own interest. But s"Sf-iove^ 
facts are at variance with these remarks, and that 2 
not imreasonably : for it is a common saying, that 
£. man should love his greatest frier d best. Now 
he is the best friend, who wishes another good 
for that person's sake, even if nobody knows it ; 
but this and every other feeling which enters 
into the definition of a friend, exists most of 
all in a man with regard to himself ; for we have 
fitated, that from himself proceed all the feelings 
of friendship which he has for others. All the 3. 
proverbs agree in this : such as " one soul : " and 
^* the property of friends is common : " and " friend- 
ship is equaUty : " and " the knee is nearer than 
the shin : " for all these feelings exist mostly with 
t'eference to a man's self ; for he is the best friend 
to himself; and therefore he must love himself 
best. 

But the question is reasonably asked, which of 4. 
these two must we follow, since both seem worthy 
of credit ? Perhaps, then, we should divide and dis- 
tinguish, such conclusions as these, and show how 
far, and in what respect c acli is true. I^ then, we 
can imderstand in what sense each uses the word 
self-love, perhaps the point would be plain. Those, t. 
therefore, who use it as a reproach, call those men/ The self- 
self-lovers, who give to themselves the greater share of {°Y 
money, or honour, or bodily pleasures ; tor the gene- 
rality of men are grasping alter these, and extremely 
anxious about them, as if they were the best 
things ; whence, also, they are objects of con- 
tention. Those, therefore, who are covetous of iJiese 
things, grttify their desireB, and, in short, their 
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6. passions, and the irinitional part of the souL Bat 
the generality are of this kind : whence, also, the 
appellation has arisen, from the generality, which 
are had. Consequently reproach is justly iUst upon 
thofK> who are selfish in this sense. But that the 
generality are accustomed to call those self-lovers, 
who give such things as these to taeniae] ves, Ls 

The self- quite i)lain. For if any one is constantly anxious 
love of a that he liimself more than any other person should 
good man ^Jq what is just, or temperate, or anything else in 
^^^' accordance with virtue, and in short is always for 
motives. g*^i^ii^g something honourahle for himself, no one 
would call such a man a self-lover, nor blame him. 

7. And yet such a character as this would seem to 
Why the be more than any other a self-lover ; for he gives 
good man ^q himself what is most honourable, and the 
have seU"- g^^^atest goods, and gratifies the authoritative part 
ove. of himself and obeys it in everything. And as 

that part, which has most authority, seems especially 
to constitute the state, and every other system, so 
it constitutes a man ; and therefore he who loves 
this part and gratifies it, is especially a self-lover. 

8. So also a man is called continent or incontinent, 
according as the intellect has authority or not, as il 
this constituted each individual. And men think 
that what they do with reason, they do themselves, 
and voluntarily, more than any other things. That 
this, therefore, especially constitutes the individual, 
is quite plain, and that the good man especially 
loves this. Therefore he must be especially a 
self-lover, after a different manner from the person 
who is reproached for it, and differing in as great a 
degree, as living in obedience to reason differs fr*om 
living in obedience to passion, and as desiring the 
honourable differs from desiring what seems to be 
advantageous. 

9. Now, all approve of and praise those who are 
Why the jiarticularly earnest about perfonning honoui*able 
^^w*?*^"* actions : and if all contended for what is honour- 
SJveseK. able, and strove to perform the most honourablo 
lore. acts, there woulc be to every one generally what in 
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right and proper, and to each individually the 
greatest goods ; at least if virtue is such as we have 
described it. So that the good man must neces- 1®. 
Barily be a self-lover ; for he will be delighted in 
performing honourable acts himself, aaid will benefit 
others. But the wicked man ought to be so : for 
he injures both himself and his neighbours, by fol- 
lowing evil passions. lo the wicked man , therefi( ^re- 
'^^h^ti }\^ "^]lgM t 9 flOp aT;ifl whaL^J^ dnaa^ arfit n.t 
vflTnnnnftj Knf^ f)|p gnn/1 pr^q^ ^nAg wVinf bf.QI^gh^ tO 

do ; for all intellect c]no napn v^>^q> ]f\ >^Ac^t fnr ifgftlf ; 

Qj^fj fVio ^r^fui TirvQTi r^\^Ja J^ia^J^^nani- Jf, ^g trUe 1^' 

also of the good man, that he performs many acts for 
his friends and his coimtry, nay, even if it is his duty 
to die for them : for he will give up money and 
honours, and, in short, all the good things which 
others contend for, if he can secure to himself that 
which is honourable. For he would prefer being 
pleased for a short time exceedingly, than for a long 
time slightly ; and to live one year honourably, 
than many years in the ordinary manner; and to 
perform one honourable and great act, rather than 
many small ones. Those who die for their coun- 12. 
try, this perhaps actually befalls: they choose 
something highly honoxirable for themselves, and 
they would give up money on condition that 
their friends should receive more of ib : for the 
friend receives the money, and he himself the 
honour ; so he gives the greater good to himself 
The same rule holds good with respect to honour- 
able distinctions and offices ; for he gives up all 
these to his friend ; since tliis is honoxirable ' to 
himself and praiseworthy. "With reason, then, he 
is thought to be a good man, for choosing what 
is honourable in preference to everything else. It 
is possible, also, that he may give up the perform- 
ance of these actions to his friend, and that it may 
be more honourable for liim to be the cause of a 
friend's doing a thing, than to do it himself Tft,Bill 1^ 
j2minr;TaMrthy t^^*^g°j ^-i^^i^/^^^w^j •tlie>^pood-4MMHwem 
to give hiTHfidf thp gyeatar ihareixf. st^bat i» hnnnniiii^P 1^ 
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able. In this senae^ therefore, one ought to love one*a 
self, as has been stated ; but in the way that the 
generality do, one ought not. 



CHAP. IX. 

Thai even the Happy Man wUl need good/riendt, 

1. But a question also arises about the happy mn^ ^ 
whether he will need friends or no : for it is com- 
monly said that those who are prosperous and inde- 
pendent, do not need Mends, since they have all 
goods already, and therefore that, being indepen- 

Why the dent, they require nothing more ; but that a finend, 
happy man being another self, provides what a man is tmabla 
needs ^q provide of himself Hence comes the sayings — 

When fortune gives us good, what need of friends ? 

2. And yet it seems an absurdity to attribute all goods 
to the happy man, and yet not to give him friends, 

1 1 which are thought to be the greatest of all external 
V /(goods. And it it is more the part of a friend to 
confer than to receive favours, and to do good is 
characteristic of a good man and of virtue, and it is 
more honourable to benefit Mends than strangers, 
the good man will want some persons to be bene- 

3. fited. Hence it has also been asked, whether there 
is a greater need of friends in adversity or pros- 
perity : as in adversity we want persons to b^ofit 
us, so in prosperity we want persons whom we 

4 may benefit. And it is perhaps absurd to make 
the happy man a solitary being; for no one 
would choose to possess all goods by himself; 
since man is a social being, and formed by nature 
to associate : this, therefore, is the case with the 
happy man ; for he possesses whatever is by nature 
a good. But it is evident that it is better to pass 
our time with Mends and good men, than with 
stitmgers and anybody indiscriminately. The happy 
uimD« therefore, wants Mends. 



Wliat, tbnj, do tbe firaUmcntioned people say, 
and how far do they speak truth ) is it uot that Tt^ imr 
the generality consider those only to be fiiende "o^n'rwd* 
■who are useful ) The happy man will have no ngeful 
iiced of such friends as these, since he is in posses- frieodi. 
Hion of all goods ; nor, consequently, of thnse ■who 
are friends lor the sake of the pleasant, or only in a 
Entail degree ; for his life being pleasant, does not 
require any adventitious pleasui'e. But since heNorple* 
does not require such friend! ai these, he has heen """'i 
thought not to require friends at all This per- 6. 
haps is not true ; for it was stated at the be^- . 
ning that Jiajiji'"'"'" '" " Vjp'i "f fr.orgji ■ and oil j ^- 
pnerg y la e vidently produ^ifid, not in<^rely poaflaswid I ^ 
hlie-p»»p»'rty' -^^^ ^ happiness consists iH-EvuigtmivirlHOOi 
and energizing, and the energy of the good man is fri»nil». 
good and pleasant in itself as was stated at the 
tWinning ; and if that which pecuharly belongs to 
us IS of the number of pleasant things, and we can 
.contemplate others better than we can oui-selves,and 
theii; actions better thaa our own, then the actions 
of good men, when they are their iHead%«re ple«sant 
to_tbe- good; for both possess what is naturally \riij « 
pleasant ; and consequently the happy man will 
want such ixi^tnds as these, ii he drJibeiately preiers |. 
to contemplate virtnoua actions, and those which I 
are peculioi'ly his own. And the actions of the T 
good man are such, when he is his friend. But it 
is thought that the happy rnnn ought to live plea- 
santly. Now, to a sohtaiy person life is hurthen- 
some : for it is not easy to energize constantly by 
one's sclt but with and in relation to others it is 
easy, ^e energy, therefore, will be more conti- 

IlUpiia whan it. ia ploB-MLnt. jp^ ifajlf, which OUght tO 

be the case with the hapjty man ; for the good man, 
HO &r focth as be is good, takes delight in actions 
nccoitling to -.irtue, and feels pain at those which 
are according to vice : just as the musician is 
pleased with beautiful melodies, but feels pain 
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tioe of viitue firom living with good men, ae 

Theognis say&P 

8. If we examine the question more physiologicaUjy 

The ques- it appears probable that the g ood fri end is by 

?°rL!^'h *" ^^*^^"^ *^ object of choice to the good man ; foi it 

■iologiaiily. ^""^ ^^^^ statedTtliat what is gooa py natnyq, isjn 

itself ffood and pleasant to the good man. But 

nfe is diBfined to consist, in animals, in the £xculty 

of sensation, and in men, of sensation and Jntefii- 

gence ;4 and the facidty is referred to the enez|^, 

j9. and properly con^s m , the energy. Life, then, 

seems to be properly the exercise of sensation or 

intellect; and life is one oT^the things which are 

good and pleasant absolutely ; for it is something 

dSnite ; and that which is defim|<e partakfiBL^ 

the nature of the goocl-;>^ ancT^bat which is a 

good by nature, is a good also to the good man : 

and therefore it seems to be pleasant to alL 

10. But we must not take a depraved and comipt 
life, nor one passed in sorrow ; for such a life as 
this is indefinite, just as the circumstances belong- 
ing to it are ; which will be more evident in what 
is to follow upon the subject of pain. But if life 

Conscious- itself is a good, it is also pleasant ; and this seems 

\ ^^^^aV ^®^y ^^ ^ *^® ^^^^^ ^°^ ^ desiring it, and par- 
* tant. ' ticularly the good and happy : for to them life ia 

11. most elig ible, and their life is most happy, ^^ow, he 

' The verses of Theognis are as follows :— 

** With these eat and drink, with these 
Sit, and please those whose power is great. 
For from the good thou shalt learn good ; but if with 

the wicked 
Thou minglest, thou wilt lose the intellect thou hast." 

1 The Svvdfiiig (faculties or capacities) of the whole animal 
and vegetable creation are ^pcTrnic)), alaOririKij, opiKTiK^y 
KivriTiKT^, SuivoririKrj. Of these the first alone is possessed 
by vegetables. The first four by brute animals. The whole 
by man. 

' Aristotle is here referring to the Pythagorean theory as 
set forth in their co-ordinate catalogue of goods (see Book I.), 
m which the definite is classed amongst goods, the indefinitQ 
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tliat sees, perceives tliat he sees ; and he that heat's^ 

ihat he hears ; and he that walks, that he walks ; 

»aid in every other case, in the same manner, there is 

s ome faculty which perceives that W^sare energizing ; y 

so' that we perceive that we are perceivina and ^ / 

understand t^t we awAmderstandi^ Butthiiis ^' ) 

the same as saying that wejgerceive or understand 

that wft fiTfigj; « for existenc e was deJjQ,6£Ltd^^ per<*) 

ceiving, or underst^^JjiBg -Now, to. perceive jbMt oiia||J^ 

is alive, is of the numher.of those thingg yhich are A ' 

pleasant in_Jhenagfili£&: for life is a good by nature : ij . 

and to pSTceive the good which is'injxei^^t ITSiS^s '^ '^ 

self i s pleasant. 3iit life is jBligible, and particu- 

larlyTio tbe goodj Wecanse existence is to them good 

and pleasant; for by the consciousness of th^t i 

which is absolutely 9., go.g(}, they, arjs ^J eased . / 

Now, the good man has the same relation to his 13. 

Mend as he has to himself; for a Mend is another 

self '; in the same manner, therefore, as to exist one's 

self is eligible to every one, so also is it for one's /^ 

friend to exist, or nearly so. But-existence was said 

to be eligible on account of the perception of that 

which is a good : and such a. perception is .pleasant ^ 

injisM^We ought, therefore, to bejcons(»ous of the 44. 

existence of our friend: and this would result from We ought, 

associating with him, and sharing his words and Tq ^i^^'. 

thoughts ; for this would seem to be the meaning gdous of 

of the word society, when applied to men, and not, our friend'^ 

as in the case of cattle, the merely feeding in the existence. „ 

same place." K, then, existence is in itself eligible 

* The philosophy of Aristotle is the exact opposite of any- 
thing approaching to asceticism. The relation subsisting be- 
tween a man and his friend is the same as that between him 
and another self. He is to love his friend as himself. The 
enjoyments of friendship are derived from as clear a conscious- 
ness, of our friend's existence as we have of our own. The 
Nourishment and support of friendship are intercourse, asso- 
ciation, communion. Carry these principles a little further to 
their legitimate conclusion, and to what important results do 
they lead ! Self-knowledge and the satisfaction of an approv- 
ing conscience are the. result of self-communion. Friendship, 
or, to speak more properly, love to God, is kept up by that 
intimate and close communion which the Christian is en* 
rouraged to hold witii bim. 
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to tbe happy man, beinff by nature Bomethingjm^l 
kuid p leasant , and if tne exiRtenoe of a firienott 
nearly-the same, then a friend nuut also be -o^ -thi 
number of eligible things. But that wliicli-.ii 
eligible to a man, he ou^^ to p ow oim ; or else ht 
is defioient in that respect ; he, therefore, that is t* 
be happy will need good friends. 



CHAP. X. 

How many Fnenda a Man ought to have, 

1. Must we then make as many persons our j&iends an 
How maty possible ? or, as it seems to have been appropriatelr 
J^^,^*^^ said in the case of hospitaUty,— 

bavc. ** Have neither many guests nor none." 

Hesiody Works and Days, 713. 

So will the rule also apply in the case of friendfihip^ 
that we should neither be without friends, nor jet 

2. have too many. The saying would seem to be 
Useful suitable altogether to those who are friends for the 
friends. ^^^ ^^ ^-^q useful : for it is troublesome to make a 

return of favours to a great many, and life is not 
long enough to do it. Consequently, more than 
what are sufficient for each particular kind of Jife, 
are superfluous, and an impediment to living well, 

3. and therefore there is no need of them. And 
Pleasant a few friends for pleasure's sake are enough j like 
friends. sweetening in our food. B^t with respect to the 
Virtuous good, should we have aa great a number as possible t 
fnends. ^^ ^ there some limit to number in friendship, as 

there is in a political community ; for neither can 
there be a political community composed of ten 
people, nor is it any longer a political community 
when composed of a hundred thousand : * but the 

' This limitation of the number of persons constituting a 
political community may at first appear strange to us, who ure 
accustomed to the large and populous communities of modem 
times ; but we must remember how very small was the nnm> 
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quantity is not perhaps some | articular number, 
liut only one between certain fixed limits. In tlie 4 
case of friends, therefore, there is also some definite 
number ; and perhaps it is the greatestJDnmher with 
whom one can associate ; for tins was thought to be ' 
the greatest sign of friendship. But that it is not 
possible for the same person to associate and con- 
' tinue in friendship with many, is plain. Besides, 
these must also be friends to each other, if all 
intend to pass their time with each other ; and 
this is difficult in the case of a great number. I* 
is also difficult to sympathize in pleasures and pain« 
with. many people ; for it is likely to happen at the 
same time, that a man may be rejoicing with one 
friend, and grieving with another. 

Perhaps, then, it is as well not to seek to have as 5* 
many friends as possible, but only as many as are 
sufficient for society ; for it would seem impossible 
to be a very strong friend to many. Hence, also, 
it is impossible to be in love with many ; for love , 
is a kind of excess in friendship : and it is felt '^ 
towards one object ; and therefore excess in it can 
only be felt towards a few. So it seems to be in 5^ 
real fact : for in friendship between companions, 
many do not become friends ; and those friend- 
ships which are most celebrated, are between two 
only.'* Those who have many friends, and are 
familiar with everybody, are by no one thought to 
be friends, except in a political sense ;^ and these 
are called men-pleasers. In the above sense, then, 
a man may be a friend to many, even without being 
a man-pleaser, but really as a good man : but for 

foer of enfranchised citizens, in even the largest of the Grecian 
states, as compared with the rest of the popiUation. See Polit. 
vii.4. 

° The friendships of Saul and Jonathan, Damon and Pythiai, 
Py lades and Orestes, and so forth. 

^ In a political sense, t. e. in the same sense in which a maa 
may be said to have a love for his country. The feeling of 
patriotism is of a wider and more extensive kind, not bo much 
a matter of personal at'ichment ; or based, as friendship if, in 
{lersonal qualities. 

S 
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tii6 sake of virtue and the persons thenui^ves, it is ' 
^ impossiblo to be a friend to manjj one must be 
oonteiit indeed to find a few snoh. 



CHAP. XI. 



Whtthtr Friends are more needed in Pro^eriip w in 

Adversity t 

I. Is there greater need of Mends in proaperitj o? 
'l!Sf^? in adversity % for they are sought for in b<ith : since 
bo^in *^® unfortunate want assistance, and the ^Mrtonate 
prosperity want persons to live with and to benefit ; • for they 
and ad- wish to do good. It is more necessary to have 
▼ersity. them in adversity ; whence in adversity there is 
More ne- need of usefiil friends ; but it is move honourable 
cessary in to have them in prosperity ; whence also tlie 2>it)8- 
adversity, peroiis seek for good friends ; since it is Ycixyn 
Doorable jn'^^^irable to benefit the good, and to live with them. 
prosperity. JBesides, the very pr^ence of friends is J>leasant 
2 J both in prosperity and adversity ; for those who are 
in pain feel relieved when their friends syinpathize 
with them. Hence one might ask the question, 
whether they as it were share the burthen ; or 
whether perhaps it is not that, but that their pre- 
sence being pleasant^ and the idea of sympathy, 
make the pain less. Whether they feel relieved 
from this or any other cause, let us disnHSS from 
our consideration \ but what we stated isf evidently 
the feet. 
5. The presence of friends seems in a manner to 
cause a mixed feeling ; for the fact of seeing friends 
is pleasant, and particularly to one in miafortune, 
and it becomes a kind of assistance, so as to prevent 
pain : since the sight and conversation of a friend 
is able to comfort us, if he has tact ; for he knows the 
character of his friend, and what things give him 
pleasure and pain. But to perceive one's friend 
lieeliDg pain at one's own misfortunes, is painful;. 
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for every one avoids being the canse of pain to bis 

friends. Therefore, those who are of a manly <, 

disposition are cautious how they let their Mends U 

share their pain ; and unless a person is himself 

without sensibility, he cannot endure that his Mends 

should feel pain on his account : nor does he at all 

call in fellow-mourners, because he is not given to 

mourning himself. But women and effeminate men 

delight in having people to mourn with them, and 

love them as Mends and partners in aMction. But 

in every case we ought of course to imitate the 

best. 

The presence of Mends in prosperity makes us 5. 

pass our, time pleasantly, and makes lis. conscious 

that our Mends are feeling pleasure at our good. 

Th^refore,^ it would seem that we ought to invite In pros 

friends to share our prosperity with alacrity ; for it is perity v»c 

an honoTirable thins: to be ready to do s^ood to others : should be 

but to share pur adversity, we JLovM i^te them with ^}l'X 

reluctance,,for we ought %o sharei our misfortunes as in tidver- 

little as pos^ble : whence the saying, — ■ , sity reluct- 

'" • ant. 

.It is enough, that I myself am unfortoniitew / * ■ 

We should call them in especially, when they 6. 
may render us great assistance, with a little trouble. 
We should perhaps, oh the coritrarjr, go to those 
who are in i^isfortune, without being called in, and 
with alacrity. For it becomes a Mend to confer 
benefits, and particularly upon those w^o are in , 
need, and did n5t ask it as a right : lor in both 
cases it is more lionourable and pleasant : but to 
those who are in prosperity, if it is' to co-dperaito 
with them, we should go willingly ; for this is the'^ 
use of a Mend : but if it is to enjoy ttdr good 
fortune, we should go reluctaiitly ; for it is not 
honourable to be anxious to receive ^assistance. 
But perhaps we must guard against apj^^arihg im- 
gracious in our refusal; for this somet^nes take» 
place. The presence of friend^ thqn, in jifioe^msj 
under ail drcunistances. 

s2 
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CHAP, xn. 

J%it the most detirable thing fwfnMd* u Initmaey. 

1. Is it not the case, then, that as the sight of the 
Society the beloved object is most desirable to loversy and they 
principal choose that sense rather than the others^ as if love 
Hendshir. ^^e^ived from it especially its existence and its 

origin, so also society is most desiraUe to friends % 
for friendship is communion. And as we feel 
towards ourselves, so do we towards our friends ; 
«jid with respect to ourselves, the perception of 
existence is desirable ; it is the same, therefore^ 

2. with respect to our friends. But the energy- of 
v friendship consists in society ; so that it ~iB^i¥ith 

reason that friends are desirous pf it. And in 
whatever each thinks that existence consists, or 
on whate ^er account they choose life, in this they 

3. wish to \2i^ their time with their friends. Hence, 
some drink together, some dice together, others 
exercise and hunt together, or study philosophy to- 
gether ; each passing their time in the occupation 
which they like best of all things in life ; for as 
they wish to live with their friends, they do and 
partake with them those things, by which they 

4. think that they can live in intimacy. Therefore, 
the friendship of bad men becomes depraved : for 
they partake of what is bad, being imstable ; and 
they become depraved, by growing like each other ; 
but the friendship of good men is good, being 

5. mutually increased by intercourse. Besides, men 
The moral are thought to become better by energizing, and 
advantage -^^ correcting one another : for they receive an 
gjjjp. " impress from each other in whatever they are 

pleased with : whence it is said, — 

You will learn wnat is good from the good. 

Of friendship, therefore, let so much be said. The 
cext thing is to treat of the subject of pleasure. 
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BOOK X. 



CHAP. I. 

Of Pleanure.^ 

After this, perhaps the next subject for disciisfuon i, 
!s pleasure ; for it seems above eyerythiitg-elije to Pleasure 
he iatimiately cpimected with oiip-^iatTire. Hence, ^^^^ o^ 
we educate the young, steering them, as it were, by -^^ ethical 
pleasure and pain. It seems also to be of the importance 
greatest consequence towards laying the foundation t. 
of the morsd character, that i^iftn should tak e 
deH^ticLjyhat.thfy, qught^ jioiu. hs^t^ .SKhat-they 
ou^t \ for these feelings continue throughout life, 
carrying with them great weight and influence 
on the side of virtue and a happy life ; JSar jnen ! 
de liberately choo§e.. what is pleasant, and avoid t 
what IspaSnlur 

It would seem, then, that we ought by no means 3. 
to pass over such subjects as these ; especially as 
they involve much diiference of opinion. For some Erroneous 
say that pleasure is the chief good ; others, on the opinions 
contrary, that it is altogether bad ; some of these concerning; 
last, perhaps, fix>m a persuasion that it really is so ; 
others, thinking that it is better in reference to 
human life, to declare pleasure to be among bad 
things, even if it be not so ; because the mass of 
mankind ha\e a propensity to it^ and are slaves to 

* " The opinion that pleasure is 4ile ekief good had been 
jQuch advanced by the efforts of Democritus, the Sophisti, 
Aristippus, and others, and was entertained by many of the 
contemporaries of Aristotle and Plato. The dialogues of the 
latter are full of objections to this popular theory : but in none 
are they refuted with more care and labour than in the > 
Philebus.'^ — Brewer, To this dialdgue the ethical student {?' 
referred. 
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ttieir pleasures ; and therefore tliat it is right to 

draw them away to the opposite ; by which means 

they would arrive at the mean. But perhaps this 

is not well said ; for arguments about matters of 

feeling and action are less convincing than iBuats. 

4. When, therefore, arguments are at variance with 

Bad oome- what is evident to the senses, they are despised, and 

/ Jf g"^ are the destruction of the truth also ; for if he who 

censures pleasure is ever seen to be desiring it, he 
appears to have a leaning towards it, as if «£ plea- 
sure were of the same nature ; for to draw nice 
distinctions is not the character of the multitade^ ^ 
True statements, therefore, seem not onljr-to be the 
most uaehl for obtainii^ knowledge, bat also for 
the regulation of life; for wlmi they a§pnee widi 
facts, they are believed. Hence, men exhort those 
who understand them to live aooording> to' them. 
Enough, then, of such matters : let us now rename- 
rate the doctrines whibh have been held on the 
subject of pleasure. 



CHAP. 11. 



OptntOM held on the tubjeoi o/PleMure. ■■ 

l.EuDOXus^ thought that pleasure was thet r chief 
Thcargu. good, because he saw all, both i-ational axid ina- 
Eudoxus to ^^^^9 seeking it ; and in, every case tibat which is 

^ The slightest inconsistenoyi of conduct- is fiital to the 
aathority and influence of a moral teaipher. If he warns. bis 
hearers against pleasure, and is then seen to devote himself, to 
. the pursuit of pleasure, even of an innocent kind!, his ail- 
ments are ineffectual, and his warnings are unheeded, beoiMise 
the mass of mankind are unable to draw nice distinctions, and 
to distinguish between lawful and unlawful pleasures. 

"* Eudoxus was a native of Cnidus, who flourished about 
Ol. c. iii. (B. C. 366). He was a disciple of the geometrician 
Archytas, and subsequently of Plato, by whom he was accoih- 
panied in his travels to Egypt. He was the author of a work 
* on astronomy, which was translated into verae by Aratuft. 

See Matthine's History of Greek and Roman Lit., and Clinton's 
Fasti, p. 366, note (e). 
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AD object of dioice '» nood, and that wlilcli is most 
«o in the gi latest good ; couaequently, lie oonsLdered 
that the fart of all having a bias towai-da the 
object proved that olject to be the best for all; 
becauBQ each find^ wliat is good for himaelf, 
daea food ; he argued, therefore, that -ivhat is good 
to all, and what all aim at, was the oliief good. 

And his words wtre believed, more from the 
excellenco of his mciral' character than, for their 
own sake; for he Iiad the reputation of being 
eminently temjfwate ; it was therefore thought 
that he did not use tliis language aa being a &ieud 
to iileaauro, but that the case really was so. But 
he considered this dixjtrine to be no less evident 
from conadering the ijontrarr o£ pleasure ; for pain 
is in itself an object sl.unned by all, and its contrary 
is, in the same manner, an object chosun by all ; 
and that is especially an object of choice, which we 
choose, not on account of anything else ; but plea- 
flure b confessedly of this nature ; for no one aaka 
for the sake of what he is plaased, as though he 
knew that pleasure wsii ehgible on it« own account ; 
and pleasure, if added to any good whatsoever, 
makes it more eligible ; for instance, if added to 
the act of justice or temperance ; and good can 
only be increased by tlie addition of itself 

Ttiis argument certainly seems to prove it to be 
amongst goods, but not more so than anything else; 
for eveiything is inoi-e eli^ble when in conjunction 
with another good, than whan left alone. By a 
simitar argument, indeed, Plato overthrows the idea 
of pleasure being the chief good ; hecaose a fiei 
vuit life is more eligiblg^wlj en Joined with pntdent 
than without ; tiutif tlie union of the two 
better, pleasure amply cannot be the chief jjood ; ™ 
for you can add nothing to the cliief good which ^' 
will make it more eli^blo : and it is plain that 
nothing else can be the cliief good, whidLbecDmes 
iiicirg p^(jilJn-wlmn joined to any of those things 
le OIL their own account. What 
■ JH there, then, of thiajQature in wMch we can parti- 
*i|iifct«? for such is thu object of our inquiry. Those C 
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Objection yrho insist that that is not a good which all aim at^ 
to lint must take care that what they say does not amount 
reAited* i *^ notmng : tor we as sertj iP*** T^na^ HI tjur i ipr** 
^" / really be. And he 'who tries to overthrow this 
^ proof ■'Will not state any other more convincing'; 
for if it had been said that irrational beings oi^ 
sought pleasure, there might be something in the 
objection ; but if rational beings also seek it, how 
can there be anything in* what they say ? And per- 
haps even in the inferior beings there is some 
natural good principle, superior to their general 
instincts, which aims at that good which is pecu- 
liarly suited to them. 
7. Neither does what is said respecting tlie argu- 
Objection ment from the contrary appear to have any -weight : 
•r **^nt ^^^ ^* ^ ^^ *^^* although pain be an e-^, it does 
cfoted. ^^* follow that pleasure is a good; for evil is 
opposed to evil, and both are opposed to that which^ 
is neither good nor evil ; in which they say ifrhat 
is by no means wrong in itself, but they do not 
happen to speak the truth in the case before ns : 
for if both were evils, both must be objects of 
aversion ; or if neither of them were, then neither 
would be ; at least, they would be circiunst-anced 
alike : but now it is evident that men avoid the one 
,as an evil, and choose the other as a good : they 
.' are therefore opposed in the manner stated, ^c 

*=« The object of this chapter is as follows: — Aristotle, is 
quite ready to allow that pleasure is a good, but not that it is 
the greatest good. Whilst, therefore, he is opposing Eadoxus^ 
who held the latter opinion, he does not disagree with Plato ^ 
so far as he also is an opponent of Eudozus, and denies that 
pleasure is the chief good. This, however, does not prevent 
him in the next chapter from objecting to and answering the 
arguments which Plato adduces to prove that pleasure is 
literally not a good, but an absolute evil. That it is an evil, is 
proved by Plato in the following syllogism : — 

Whatever admits of more and less is indefinite-— 
Pleasure admits of more and less — 
Therefore pleasure is indefinite. 

Whatever is indefinite is an evil — 
Pleasure is indefinite — 
Therefore pleasure is an evil. 
See the <7V(rroixia of the Pythagoreans. 
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CHAP. HI. 

Other Opinions on the subject qf Pleasure, 

Nor yet, because pleasure is not of the class of 1* 
oualit ifis^ is it for that reason not a good j for the J^**° * 
ener^es- of virtue are not qualities, nor is happi- J^J^^^ 

"* ,1 T^ !•■• •Hill 1» *•/»•• Hi ***'»'*'' 



re- 



ness. ^ But it is said that good^Jg^jdefinite, but fated. 

pleasure indefinite, because it j,dmita..o£ -degrees, 2. 

Now, if this opinion "Is derived from the act of Hissecowl 

being pl^a^d, the same thing will apply to justice 

and the other moral virtues (according to which it 

is evidently allowed that men become of a certain 

quality in each ^.geveral virtue) j for some men are 

just and brave in a greater degree : it is possible 

also to^erfonn the acts of justice and temperance 

in a gp^eater^or less degree. But^ what they say 3. 

applies to pleasure abstractedly^ there is reason to 

fear that they do not state the cause, if pleasures 

are some unmixed, some mixed. But what reason 

is there why, as health, which is definite, admits of 

degrees, pleasure should not be definite and do so 

likewise? for there is not the same symmetrical 

arrangement in all men, nor in the same person 

^ The arguments here refuted by Aristotle may be thu» 
briefly stated : — (1.) All goods are qualities ; pleasure is not a 
quality, therefore it is not a good. (2.) Pleasure admits of 
degrees, therefore it is indefinite : now the Pythagoreans placed 
the indefinite (doptaroVf airtipov) in their catalogue of evils. 
(3.) All motions are imperfect, and consequently all generation^ 
which is a species of motion, is imperfect. But ''good'' is 
perfect ; if, therefore, pleasur;^ is a KivrioiQ^ it is not a good. 
(4.) The same argument applies to dvairXtipuxnCf which is a 

The following are the subdivisions of Kivrjaig given in the 
Categories, c. xi., and quoted by Chase in the notes to his 
translation. 

** From not being to being. — Generation. 
From being to not being. — Destruction. 
From being to being more. — Increase. 
From being to being less. — Decrease. 
From being here to being there. — Change of place. 
From being in this way to being in that wuy.— AlterHtt'on.*' 
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is tliei-e alwfi/s the same, but although relaxed, still 
health continues up to a certain point, and diffeni 
in degi^e. It is possible, then, that the case of 
pleasure may be the same. 

4. Assuming the chief good to be perfect, and motions 

His third, and generations to be imperfect, they attempt to 

prove pleasure to be a motion and a geneiation. 

hut it seems that what they say is not K5orrect, and 

* tliftt it is not a motion : for quickness and shywness 
appear to belong to every motion ; if not absolutely, 
as in the motion of the universe, yet relatively. 

h. Now, neither of these conditions belongs to pleaRive ; 
for it is possible to become jilea sed quickly, _a s .it is 
to become angry ; but not to fe el_j^easm'e quj^ iy. 
not even relatively ; but it is possible to walk^ or to 

C. crrow, and so forth, quickly or slowly. It. is po^- 

ble, therefore, to change into a state. of pleasure 

I quickly or slowly ; but to energize accqrcfing^Q-it 

> quickly is not possible (by which expression J mean, 

" to be pleased "). 

7. How also can it be a generation 1 for it appears 
IILi fourth, that not anything is generated from anything ; but 
from whatever it is generated, into that_itja_-dis- 
Kolved ; and yet that which pleasure generatesi^^iii 
decoys. ® And again, it is said that pain is a want 
of that which is according to nature, and that plea- 

9. sure is the suppljdng of that want. But these are 
bodily affections ; consequently, if pleasure is the 
supplying of that whicli nature requires^ that must 
teel the pleasure in which the supply takes place; 
that is, the body must feel it. This does not seem 
to be the case ; therefore, pleasure is not the sup- 
plprig of a want ; but when the supply has taken 
>y place, thesja. man will feel pleasure ; and when, the 
supply is cut off, he will feel pain. This opinion 

* Everytliing which is generated is dissolved Into the 
elements out of which it was originally produced. Tins pro- 
cess, which is opposite to yknaiQi is termed ^9opd, Pieannnt 
cannot therefore he a ykufaiQ^ because it produces nothing 
which can be dissolved into its original elements. In fact, on 
tne contrary, the sensations which pleasure f^enemte, {Mtn, and 
not pleasure, destroys. 
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seems to hai 3 originated in the pains and pleasures 9.^ 
connected with food: for when men are in "^ant, J'^*"*^ 
and have previously felt pain, they feel pleasure at oji^inated. 
having the want supplied. 

This does not happen in all pleasures : for the lo. 
pleasures of mathematical studies are without pain ; 
and of the pleasures of the senses, those "^hich come / 
by smelling are 8o ! and so are sounds, and sights/ 
and many recolleotiohs also, and hopes. Of iK^iiat, 
then, will these be generations ? for there have been 
no wants of anythmg to be supplied. 

In answer to those who bring forward repreheil- 11. 
sible pleasures, one might say, that these are ncrt The case of 
pleasant ; for we must not think that because they >^f Fc^en-^ 
are pleasant to ill-di^osed 'persons, they are also g^p, g,- ' 
pleasant in themselves^ except to these particular plained, 
persons ; in the same way as we must not think 
those things wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which 
are so to the sick : nor those white, which appear 
80 to those who suffer from ophthalmia. Or i^ould 12. 
this be said, that pleaiKures are eligible, but hot 
from these sources ; just as wealth is eligible, but 
not to one who gets it by treason ; or health, but hot 
to one who gets it by eating aU kihds of things ? 
Or may it be said that pleasures differ in kind ? for 13. ,^ 
those which proceed from honourable sources differ i/ 
from those which proceed ftx)m disgraceful ones ; 
and it is impossible to feel the pleasure of the just 
man without^ being just, or that of' idie musiciah, 
without being musical : and so on in other cases. 
But the difference which exists between a friend 14. 
and a flatterer seems to prove either that pleasure The argu- 
is not a good, or that pleasures are different in ™^^jj*|,y** 
kind j for the former seems to associate with a comparison 
view to the good, the latter with a view to plea- between a 
fiiire j and the latter is reproached, but the former ^"cnd and 
is praised ; as a8sociat^ig.4dtlijk.differeht motive. * * ®'®'^* 

Again, no^on©~"W6uld choose toTive7'Hfmng the !*• 
intellect of a child all his life long, taking pleasui'e 
in those things \rhich please children, even if. tjiat 
lileasure were the highest possible ; nor to take 
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delight iu doing any thing disgraoeful, even if he 
was never to feel pain for so doing. Besidefl^ we 
should be diligent about many things^ eYen if thej 
brought no pleasure ; as about seeing, remembering, 
16. knowing, possessing virtue But whether pleasures 
are consequent upon these things of necessity or , ' 
no, makes no difference ; for we should cbnoB^ them,' ^ 
>/ 17. even if pleasure did not-ceaalL&QiaJ^^&m. Cpi^e?.-^ 
Condniion. quently, that pleasure is not the chief jp<i?,i, no^ 
every pleasure eligible, seems to be eiidcuii : and 
that some are eligible for their own sake^ Hi^fi irin g 
either in kind, or in the source from w^henco they 
are derived Let this, then, be sufficient as to the 
opinions which have been entertained upon the 
subject of pleasure and pain. 



CHAP. lY. 
v>F%a/ Pleasure is, and thai it rendert perfect etery energy, 

1. What the genus or species of pleasure is, will be- 
FleasQire come more evident if we resume the subject from 
Tisfon *^® beginning. For vision seems to be perfect at any 

period of time ; ' for it is not in want of anything, 
which by coming afterwards will make its species 
perfect. But pleasure resembles this; for it-ia_a 
whole : and we cannot at any particular time re- 
cetVB pleasure, the species of which'would Jbe per- 

2. fected if it lasted a longer time. Therefore it is 
\\ hy it IS j^Q^ ^ motion ; for every motion takes plaoein time^ 
tion nor a ^^^ ^^^^ some ead in view ; as, for instuice, the 
generation, motion of building : and it is perfect, when it has 

produced what it aims at ; or in the whole tim3 of 

3. its being built.8 But in separate portions of the 

' See Addison's bcantiful paper on the perfection of sugfat, 
in the Spectator, No. 411. 

f The reading here adopted of this somewhat obscore pas- 
sage is that approved hy Michelet, who says, with tmth, that 
it is the only reading which conveys any sense. The argu men 
is as follows : — Pleasure is perfect at any moment ; whf reas 
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whole time, all the motions are imperfect, and differ Tbnc. 
ill species from the whole motion, and from one 
another ; for the putting of the stones together is 
different from the fluting of the column, and these 
again differ from the building of the whole temple. 
And the building of the temple is perfect : because 4, 
it wants nothing towards the end proposed : but 
tlie construction of the foundation and the triglyph 
is imperfect : for each belongs only to a part. Con- 
.soquently they differ in species ; and it is not pos- 
sible at any particular time to take a motion which 
is perfect in its species ; but if ever we can, it must 
be in the whol e time. 

It is the same in walking, and every other mo- 5. 
tion. For if motion be the moving from one part Place, 
of space to another, there must be also specific 
ilifferences of motion ; as flying, walking, leaping, 
and so on. And not only thus, but even in walk- 
ing itself; for the whence and the whither are not 
the same in the whole stadium, and in part of the 
stadiimi, or in one part of it and the other. Nor is €• 
it the same thing to cross this line or that ; for a 
l>erson not only crosses a line, but a line in a parti- 
cular place ; and this is in a different place from 
that. We have treated accurately of motion in 
another place.** 

It seems, however, not to be perfect in every part 7. 
of time, but that the greater number of motions R«capital* 
are imperfect and different in species, if the whence ^^ 
and the whither constitute species. But the spe- ^ 
cies of pleasure, is perfect at any time- whatsoever. , 
It is plain, therefore, that pleasure and motion 8* 
must be different from each other, and that plea- 

any motion, e. ff. the act of building, is imperfect at the end of 
any portion of time, and not perfect until the whole time of 
building is completed! With respect to the architectuia. 
terms here used, the Kpriiric is the base (the shoe as it were, in 
French le toe) of the column. *Pd^Su}<ng by some has been 
understood to mean the levelling or erecting the column, by 
others the measuring it with a wand. Its true meaning b the 
fluting ; in French cannelure. 
^ In his Physics, Books III. and IV. 
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• 

«ure w of the number of things entire mnd perfect 
This also would appear from the &ct of its being 
Impossible to^move except in time, bat ^wejuajLHoA 

plftflAure without rflfflrftfiftn f^ ^.jnrift ; for thatjvhich 

is felt at any pfirtimlar mf^m5 * nt ia nnm r t h ing 
eniire. 
9. But from all this it is clear, that it is iiio(»Tectly 
said that pleasure is a motion or generation ; fin 
these terms are not applied to eyerything^ but only 
to those things which are divisible and not entire : 
for there is no generation of vision^ nor of % pmnt, 
nor of a unit : nor is any one of these a mntifm or 
generation, nor consequently is there a Tnotion or 
generation of pleasure j for it is something entire. 
10. But since every perception enei;gi2ea.witlL.xefe- 
rence to its object, and that eiiergizes pecfepily 
which is well-^iiposed with refergnoaJto the.bast ol 
Pleasure ^^ vhe objects which fikll under it (for this more 
accom- than anything else appears to be the nature of a 
panics, and perfect energy ; and whether we say that the p®> 
is therefore ception energizes, or that in which the peroeptiGaDi 
fection'of resides, makes no difference : but in Everything "iEe 
every aicr- energy is best of that which is wellrdispoaedLwith 
Oijcric, ^t<i- reference to the best of all the objects which £blOl 
vouty and ^nder it) : this must be the most perfect and .the 
*'^'"* most pleasant : for pleasure is attendant upon 
every sense, as it is also upon every act of intellect 
and contemplation ; but the most perfect . is the 
most pleasant, and the most perfect is the 
energy of that which is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects which £bJ1 under it. 
Pleasure, therefore, perfects the energy : but plea- 
sure does not perfect it in the same manner that 
the object and the. perceptive faculty do if they are 
good ; just as health and the physician are not in 
the same manner causes of a person being heidtl^y.' 
12. But that there is a pleasure in every act of iJie per- 

* The physician is what the logicians call the efficirait cause* 
whilst health is the formal cause, of oar heiAg heathy. . Id 
like manner, the object is the efficient cause, plfiasare th« 
formal cause. 
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c(^ptive faculty is evident ; for we say that sights 
and sounds ai*e pleasant : and it is also evident 
that this is most so, when the perceptive faculty 
is the. best, and energizes upon the best object. 
When the object perceived, and the faculty which 
perceives it, are of this nature, there will always be 
pleasure as long as there are an agent and a patient. 
Again, pleasure makes the energy complete, not as 13. 
the inherent habit would, but as some end added Pleasure 
to_it ; it is just what the freshness of youth is to Perfects tht 

those in the prime of life. - -^ ^ !?!!?^li,o 

,/. 1 n * " t» • as an mne- 

As long, therefore, as the object of perception or ,.ent halit, 

intellect be such as it ovigjij^io be, aa also the but as an 
facully which judges or jCOi^^BOpiates^ there will be ^"^ added 
pleasure^ the energy : for when the patieht and ^oJ^con- ^ 
the* agent are similar, wid correspond • to ; one tjimous. 
another, the same effect is naturally produocd. 
Why^ then, is no one continually pleased? is it 
that he becomes &tigued 1 for no humaor fkeulties •. 
have the power of energizing •continually.-^ Pleasure, 
therefore^ cannot result, fQt-itiidlo:ffia_tha.£nergj5r. "^ 
But some things cause delight when they are 14. 
new, and for the same reason they do not cause it 
in the same degree afterwards ; for at first the in- 
tellect is awakened, and energizes intensely>inthem, 
as, in the case of sight, those do, who Idok stead- 
fastly ; but afterwardis the energy is not of the same -- 
Idndf but relaxed, and therefore the pleasure also ' 
becomes dulled. But one might imagine that all 15. 
men seek pleasure, because all are desiroiu^ «f life ; po men 
and life is a^kind of energy ; and every one eneir- from the. 
gizes upon and with tEc^ things which he loves dwire of 
best ; a«, for example, the musician, with hk hear- lj[^g° ^^ ^ 
ing, upon music ; the studious man, witL his in- Uierevcrsel 
teUect, upoxL matters of speculation j and so on 
with tlie rest. But pleasure makes the energy ^ 
perfect, and therefore it makes life pevfect^ which v 
men desire. It is with reason, therefore, that they 16^ 
also desire pleasure; for it makes life, which is 
eligible, perfect to each one. But let the questiou, 
whetl er we choose life for the sake of pleasure, or 
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pleasure for the sake of life, be dismissed for the 
present, for these seem to be intimately connected, 
and not to admit of separation; for without an,^ 
energy pleasure is not produced, and pleasure per^^v 
fects every energy. 



CHAP. V. 

That Pleasures differ in tpeeiet. 

1. Hence also pleasures seem to differ in species ; for 
Pleasures we think that things which differ in species are 
differ in made perfect by different things : for such seems to ^ 
SusHhe*' be the case with natural and artificial productions, (^ 
energies ^ a.nimal8 and trees, and paintings and statues, ^ 
which they and houses and furniture. And also we think that 
perfect energies, which differ in species, are made perfect 
®'^' by things which differ in speciea But the energies 

of the intellect differ from the energies of the > 
senses, and each of these differ from one another in 
species ; consequently the pleasures which perfect 
them difier. 
3. This would also appear from the intimate oon- 
Because of nection subsisting between each pleasure and the 
nexioTbe- ^^^^SY which it perfects ; for the appropriate 
tween the' pl^^s^ire contributes to increase the energy ; for 
pleasure persons who energize with pleasure judge of .every- 
and the thing and perform everytliing with a higher degree 
^1^."^^. of accuracy ; as those who take pleasure in geo- 
perfects. "^©try become geometricians, and comprehend 
everjrtliing more distinctly. So also those who are 
fond of music, or fond of building, and so forth, make 
a progress in their peculiar employment, because 
i^ they take pleasure in it. Pleasures, therefore, con- 
tribute to increase the energy ; but what contributes 
to increase must be intimately connected ; and 
things which are intimately connected with objects 
differing in species, must themselves also differ in 
species. 
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Again, this would appear still more plainly from 5. ^ 

the feet that pleasures arising from ot her sQur ceB Because 
are impediments to enereiea : for those who love pl^^sares 
music cannot pay attention to conversation u sources 
they hear any one playing, because they take destroy 
more pleasure in music than in the energy in energies, 
which they are engaged. The pleasure, therefore, 
which is attendant upon music, destroys the energy i. 
whict was employed in conversation. It is the 6, 
same in every other case, when a man is employed 
upon two subjects at once: for the pleasanter 
energy drives out the other ; and if there is a 
gTeat difference as to the pleasure, so much the 
more, so that he cannot energize at all upon the 
other. When, therefore, we take very great delight 7. 
in anything, we cannot do anything else at all ; 
and it is only when we are but moderately pleased 
with one thing, that we employ ourselves in another ; 
just as persons who eat sweetmeats in the theatre 
do so most when the actors are bad. But since the 
pleasure properly belonging to them makes the 
e nerg ies acguiate, and more lasting, and better, but . ' 
the pleasures arismg from anything eke spoU them, 
it is evident that they are very distinct. For .plea- Oppositn 
sures arising from something else produce nearly pleasures 
the same effect as pains arisine from the thiiiff ^^\ 
itself; for energies are destroyed by the pains 
wHch belong to them ; for instance, if writing or 
reasoning is unpleasant and painfrd to any one, he 
does not write or reason, because the energy is 
painful. The contrary effect, therefore, is produced 8. 
on energies by the pleasures and pains which pro- 
perly belong to them : but those properly belong to 
the energy, which follow upon it independently of ; 
anything else. It has been said also, that pleasures 
arising from other objects produce nearly the same 
effect as pain ; for they destroy the energy, but not 
in the same way. ^ \ 

But since enerjg^ea- differ in goodness or badness, 9* , ^ 
and some ar&ito be ch osen, some toT>e avoided, and ?^*"*^^* 
■others neither, the f ileasures also are related in the gocdncv- 

T 
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^.1 bad rame way ; for there is a pleasure properirlnkngiig 

mu9t. to every energy. That, therefore, whidbr m^gn0s. 

to the good energy is gQfid* uid that which ia prpper 

to the bal energy is bad ; for the deairea of honov- 

ablo things are praiseworthy, the dessrea of dii- 

10. graceful ones to be Uamed. Bat the pleaiiin% 
which are contained in the energies^ more praperij 
belong to them than the desires ; for -the latter 
are distinct both as to time andnatiurej butths 
former follow closely upon the enexgififl^attid are ao 
inseparable firom them, that it is questionable whe- 
ther the energy is not the same as the pleasimL It 
appears, however, that pleasure is not an o^eEMtum 
of intellect or of the senses ; fot that ivvnild be 
absurd; but because they are not sepaimtec^iibej 
appear to some to be identical 

11. As, therefore, the energies are differeBt, :ao'«xe 
Pleasures the pleasures. Now sight differs from "toneii in 
differ ia purity, and hearing and smelling di£^ from, taste'; 
purity their pleasures, therefore, differ in the same wajT) 

and the pleasures of the intellect differ from tiMee, 

12. and each differs from the other. There aeeniB to 
Pl^^sures \yQ a pleasure properly belonging to eveiy «Jiiw*al, 
m^Vnd ^ ^^ there is to each its proper work ; for it is that 
animals, which is according to its energy. And if we exa- 
because mine each case separately by itself this .would seem 
their ener- to be the case; for the pleasures of a horse, of a 
^ies differ, j^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ differ : as Heraclitus saya, tluU 

an ass would prefer litter to gold; for food is 
13* pleasanter than gold to asses. The pleasures, there- 
fore, of things which differ in kind are different 
also ; but it is reasonable to expect that the plea- 
sures of the same things should not differ. But 
they differ in no slight degree, at least in the case 
of men; for the same thmgs give pain to some^ 
and pleasure to others ; and to some they are pain- 
ful and objects of hate, to others pleasant and 
objects of love. The case is also the same in sweet 
things ; for the same things are not thought sweet 
by a man in a fever, and a man in health ; nor is 
the same thing thought warm by an invalid and bv 
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imian^lQ agood state of body.: t|ie aa^^.aI^a}^.tll^ 
case yrith ^^VQxythii^ ,€la0s J8»t^iA..aJl .pjiqji in- 
fitances, that is thought to be the JriitK- ,Tf Uich 
^p^ars so tojbhe good mQH, ,; .... 

V. If this Is well said,~Ji^ it appears to be^ajid if 14. . 
excellence, aad the ,gQo4 xna©* so fis^* forth ^;Jie i3 True pl^- 
good, are, the measure of oYerythijxg :wthQse^^uab ^j[? "l^ ^ 
bevpleasurea^vhich appear, so.to* him, and , those .to the good 
things pleasaut ia which ch€^ delights. But i£ what man. 
is. disagreeable to him seems pleasant to any one, it 
is no wonder ; for there are many. things^ which de- 
pi-ave and injure men ; but such things are. not 
pleasant, except to those men,. and> to. others who 
are aa disposed. With respeebi to those pleasures 15. 
which are confessedly disgracei^. it is evident .that 
we must not. call them pleasures. except ta the 
depraved. v/ But of those pleasures .which, seem to \ 
be good, what particular one or what, kind must j 
we say is the pleasure of man 2 or is not this plain ' 
from the energies 1 for pleasures follow upon thenL 
Whether, then, there be one or more energies of 16. 
the perfect and perfectly happy man, the pleasures 
which perfect them must properly be sa^d to be 
the pleasures of man ; and the rest must be sain a 
secondary or even very inferior degree,^ just as the 
energies are. 



\ 



CHAP. VI. 

On Happiness, 



Since we have spoken of the virtues, of the differ- l. 
ent kinds of Mendships, and of pleasures, it r^ooains Definitioa 
that we should discuss the subject of happiness in °^ ^»PP»- 
outHne, since we assumed this to be the end of gmj^^^/ 

^ The original is voWoorStQt for which we have no equiva- 
lent in English. We could use the expression ** lower in an 
infiniteviaial degree;" but we cannot say ** a multesimal de» 
gree." This, however, would exactly express the significatioA 
of the Greek. 

T 3 
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human actions. Therefore, if we recapitulate wbal 
has heen said oefore, the ar>^unent indll be more 
concise. 

2. We have said that it is not a habit ; for if it 
Happiness were, it might exist in a man who slept throughoat 
'"®°?.'*^y his life, living the life of a plant, and snaring 
to virtue. ^^® greatest misfortunes. I^ then, this does not 

3. please us, but if we must rather bring it under 
a kind of energy, as was said before ; and ii^ of 
energies^ some are necessary ^ and eligible for the 
sake of something else, others are eligible for their 
own sakes ; it is plain that we must consider 
happiness as one of those which are eligible for 
tlieir own sakes, and not one of those ^wbich are 
eligible for the sake of something else ; for happi* 
ness is in want of nothing, but is self-sufficient. 

4. Now those energies are eligible for their own sakes, 
from which nothing more is sought for beyond the 
energy. But of this kind, actions done »/wyH<"g 
to viHue seem to be : for the pertormanoe of ho- 
nourable and good acts is amongst things eligible 

Roasona for their own sakes. And of amusements^ those 
why happi- are eligible for their own sakes which are plea- 
ness does^ ^^^^ . J^j, j^^^j^ ^^ j^^^ choose these for the sake of 

Uramiwe^^ anything else : for they are rather injured by them 
Dient. than benefited, since they neglect their persons and 

5. property. But the majority of those who are 
called happy fly to such pastimes as these ; and, 
therefore, those who have a happy turn for such 
pastimes as these are in favour with tyrants ; for 
they make themselves agreeable in those things 
which tyrants desire ; and such are the men they 
want. 

6« These things are thought to belong to happiness, 
because those who are in power pass their leisure in 
them. But such men ai*e perhaps no proof; for 
neither virtue nor intellect consists in having power, 
and fi'om these two good energies proceed ; nor if 

Nenessary does not here imply necessary per *e (inn«»r? 
Nothwcndigkeit), but means and instruments necessary to the 
accomplishment of some end. — MicheleU 
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ihose^ who have never tasted pui-e and liberal plea- 
sure, fly to bodily pleasures, must we therefore 
think that these pleasures are more eligible; for 
children think those things which are esteemed by 
them the best. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup- 7 
pose, that as the things which appear honourable to 
children and men differ, so also those which appear 
BO to the bad and the good will differ likewise, and 
therefore, as we have very often said, those things 
are honourable and pleasant which are so to the 
good man. But to every man that energy is most 
eh^lilejw4iich is according to his proper habit j^ and, 
tIierefore^_tp the_gopd man. that is most eligible \> 
which is according to virtue. 

Consequently happiness does not consist in 8 
amusement ; for it is absurd that the end should 
be amusement ; and that men should toil and suffer 
inconvenience aU their life long for the sake of 
amusement ; for we choose everything, as we might 
«ay, for the sake of something else, except happi- 
ness ; for that is an end. But to be serious and 9. 
to labour for the sake of amusement appears foolish 
and very childish. But to amuse ourselves in order Saying c./ 
that we may be serious, as Anacharsis said, seems AnachapBia 
to be right : for amusement resembles relaxation. 
Helaxation, therefore, is not tne end, for we have 
recourse to it for the sake of the energy. But the ' 
happy life seems to be according to vii-tue ; and 
this is serious, and does not consist in amusement. 
We say also that serious things are better than 10. 
those which are ridiculous and joined with amuse- 
ment ; and that the energy of the better part and \ 
of-thfi better man .is more serious ; and the energy 
of the better man is at once superior, and more 
tending to happiness. Besides, any person what- ll. 
ever, even a slave, may enjoy bodily pleasures no 
less than the best man ; but no one allows that a 
Blave i)artakes of happiness except so far as that 
lie partakes of lile : for happiness does not consist in 
micli modes of passing life, but in energies accord* 
tng to virtue, as has been said already. 



. 'nflii Cenlemplativt Ila/ijiiatt; 

1. If liAppineas be a,n energy. iiocoMUng to rirbue, it" 
Reoaoos reasonable to suppose ttwt it is acconling to tlia 
r^ i^an" '*:?' -viitiu' ; ami this must be the virtue of -bha 
piiei^ Bc- '**it rw'C ijt' man. Whether, then, liiia best put ha 
cordinR in the intellect, or something else— whicli ia thonglik 
tlie bsst naturally to hear rule and to gOTern, and to poa 
'"'^"^,'' '■ i^gaa.upon honourable and divine subjects, 
to iniel- whether it la itself divine, or the most divine of 
leeiQBl property which we possess ; the energy of this pai-t 
sirtue. ^ according to its proper virtue must tie perfect ha^>- 

piness : and that this energy is conteiaplatire jiae 

2. been stated. Thia also would seem to agree "willi 
It is the what was said before, and with the truth : for ibis 
noblest. energy ia. the noblest ; unco the intellect ia l3ta 

noblest thing within us, and of subjects of knowj 
ledge, those are noblest with which the intellect ii 
conversant. 

Tiie «!(«( It is aUo moat continuous j for we are bettac 
i'uii!{t,iiii. ^\,\e to contemplate continuoualy than to tlo uiy* 

3. thing else continuously. We think also that pli 
Tlie 111™- guig must be united to happiness : but of all t 
'""''^''" enerpes according to virtue, that according 

dotn is confessedly the most pleasant : at any r&tC) 
wisdom seems to contain pleaaureB wortliy of Mtlsit 
ration, both in pouit of purity and stability ; a&d H 
is reasonable to suppose thnt this mode of lifb sbenU 
be pleaeanter to tiiose who know it than to theHvwbd 

) . are only seeking it. Again, that which is "" " ' 
sufficiency must be most concerned witb 
plative hapiiineea ; for both the wise maa sod 
just, and all others, need the necessariea of life ; ___^ 
supposing them to be sufficiently supplied Vit^ 
such goods, the just man reqnires persona towiinli 

9 whom and with whom lie may act jnatly ; i 
■ the temperate man, and ttw 
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man, and so on with all the rest. Bat the wise | 
loajiy if even by himself^ is able to contemplate ; ^'^ 
and the more so* the wiser he is ; perhaps 1^ will . < 
energize better^ if he has co-operators, but neverthe- ft, 
less he is most self-sufficient. This would seem also to 
be the only energy which is loved for its own^iraJ^e ; i . • 
.or it has no resuliy beyond t^tr fl^t^^Ti*i**^Tni^'»*^^ ; ^ 
E>at from the active ^ner^es, we gain more or les? .' 
beyond the performance of the action. - • " 

' Happiness seems ' also to consist in leisure ^ fbar 7. 
we are busy in order that we may have ieii^are^ It impliei 
and we go to war in order that we may be at peace. ^®*''^^*^* 
Now the energies of the actjye virtues are exerted 
in- poljtieal or military afi&irs ; and the Betion» with 
respect to these are thoughts aflowttf no leisures 
Certainly military actions altogether exclude it;, 
^r no oner choo&es 'war, nor makes pr^aratiens :for 
'jvar for the sakcf' of war ; for a man' woidd bfe 
thought perfectly defiled with'blood/^if he niiajde^ * 
his friends enemies in' order that there mighjb be 
battles and massacres. The energy of the stated d 
man is abb without leisure ; and besides the >ao^al 
administration of the state, the stateisman seeks to 
gain power and honours, or at least happiness for 
himself and his fellow-dtizens, differeiit from the 
happiness of the* state, which we are in seaitsh of, 
clearly as being different. 

I^ then, of all courses of action whidi are accord- 9. 
ing to the virtues, those which have to do with Recapitu- 
poHtics and war excel in beauty and greatness ; and ^^i°-»- 
these have no leisure, and aim at some end, and 
arcnot-ehosen for their own sakes ; but the energy 
ofjhfi intfillfict is_thoi\gh± to. be si^ifirior .in.iatfiixr ^^ 
mty^ bptfifLnstfl it is contemplative.; pid to aixa at no 
end beyond, itself, and to have a pleasure properly 
belonging to it ; and if this ix)C£ease<(. the. energy ; - 
and if self-sufficiency, and leisure, and freedom from 
csares (as fsLr as anything human can be free), and 
everything which is attributed to the happy man, 
evidently exist in this energy ; then this must be 
the: perfect happiness of man, when it attains the '^ 
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end of life complete ; for nothing is inoomplete ot 

those things which belong to happiness. 

If. But such a life would be better than man cofold 

Such a Ufe attain to ; for he would live thus^ not so far forth as 

near(S;^to ' ^® ^ °^*"^ ^^* ^ there is in him something divine." 

tiie difine. ^^^ SO fair as this divine part surpasses the whole 

compound nature, so &r does its energy surpass the 

11. energy which is according to all other virtue. I^ 
then, the intellect be divine when compared with 
man, the life also, which is in obedience to that, 
will be divine when compared with human lifa 

12. But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts^ 
as some would advise, because he is human, nor 
mortal thoughts, because he is mortal :^ but as &r 
as it is possible he should make himself immortal, 
and do everything with a view to living in accord- 
ance with the best principle in. him ; although it 
be small in size, yet in power and value it is &r 

13. more excellent than alL Besides, this would seem 
to be each man's " sel^. if it really is the ruling 
and the better parti K>would be absurd, there* 
fore, if a man were to choose not his own life, but 

14- the life of some other thing. And what was said 
before will apply now ; for that which peculiarly 
belongs to each by nature, is best and most pleasant 
to every one ; and consequently to man, the life'' 
according to intellect is most pdeasant,Jf intellect 
especially constitutes Man. This Ijfe, therefore, is 
the most happy. 

" Compare what Cicero says respecting the Stoics (de 
Fin. V. iv.) : ** Vitse autem degendse ratio mazime quidem illia 
placuit quieta, in contemplatione et cognitione posita rerum : 
quae quia deorum erit vitse simillima, sapienti visa est dignis- 
fcima, atque his de rebus et splendida est eorum et illuatria 
oratio. ' ' — Brewer, 

" Compare Hor. Od. IV. vii. :— 
** Immortalia ne speres, monet annus, et aUnum 
Qose rapit hora dieor ,*' 
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CHAP. VIII 

Continuation of the same subject. 

But that life which is accordine: to the other kind !• 
of virtue, occupies the second place in respect to ?\?^J?', 
happiness ; for the energies according to it are be- happiness 
longing to human nature ; for we do what is just is superiot 
and brave, and everytUng else wHch is in accord- to mond 
ance with the virtues, one towards another, in our happiness, 
dealings and our needs, and in actions and passions 
of every kind, observing what is becoming to ea<;L 
But all these appear to belong to human nature ; 2. 
in some points moral virtue even seems to be the 
consequence of our corporeal nature, and, in many, 
to be intimately connected with the passions. Pru- 3f ~~ 
dence also is closely imited to moral virtue, and 
moral virtue to prudence ; if the principles of pru- 
dence are in accordance with the moral virtues, and 
the correctness of the moral virtues in accordance 
with prudence.® But these are knit together with 
the passions, and must relate to the whole compound 
nature of man ; and the :xi]:tues of the compound 
nature are human ; and therefore the life according 
to them, and the happiness according to them, are 
himian. ^ But the happiness of the intellect is sepa- 4 
rate ; aniTlet it be enough to have said thus much 
about it, since extreme exactness is beyond the 
subject proposed. 

Intellectual happiness also would seem to require 5. 
external good in a small degree, or in a less degree ^' ^ i°*^** 
than moral happiness. For let it be granted that "^^^ 
both equally stand in need of the necessaries of life good, 
(even though he who is engaged in social duties 

*> Moral virtue chooses the right end ; pmdence dtf^ta us 
in the choice of the right p aeans to that end ; each is therefbre 
imperfect without the other, and hence the intimate and in- 
separahle union between the two of which Aristotle here 
■peaks. 
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rmploys himflelf more about tHe body; and *l>ingi 
of that kind, for there would be some little diflo'- 
ence), jet with respect to the ^Qfix^gies there will 
be a great difference ; for tlie liberal man will want 
money in order to perform liberal acta; and the 
just man will want means to make returns; for 
wishes are uncertain, and even the unjust pretend 
that thej wish to act justly ; the braTe man also 
- will want power, if he is to perform anything 
according to his virtue ; and the temperate man 
will want an opportunity to show hia temperanoe. 
For, otherwise, how will he or any other character 
be known. 

6. A question has arisen, whether the deliberate 
preference, or the actions themselves, have -the 
greater influence over virtue, since it consists in 
both : now it is evident that its perfection murt 
reside in both ; but for the perfection, of actions, 
many things are needed ; and the more so, the 

7. greater and nobler the actions are. /^^ the -con- 
' templative man requires no such things^at leasts to 

perform his energy ; but they are, so to speak; -inn- 
pediments, at least they are so to his contemplflt' 
tion. So far forth as he is man, and associates with 
many, he chooses to ])erform acts of moral virtue ; 
he will therefore require such tilings in order to 
maintain his character as a man. 
8v That perfect happine^ is a kind of contemplative 
It is the energy, might be shown also from the following 
h^'h"^^' considerations ; that we suppose the gods to be^ pre- 
may sup- eminently blessed and happy. But what moral ac- 
pose that tions can we attribute to them % shall they be just 
the gods actions ; or will it not appear ridiculous to represent 
*°J°y* g them as making bargains, and restoring. ^ deposth^ 
* and so forth 1 Shall we, then, attribute to them 
coui'ageous acts, making them undergo fcrtaidHbie 
things, and meet danger, bcca'jse it is honom'ablel 
or liberal acta ? But to wJiom will they gi\TB ? . and it 
is absurd to suppose that they hiive money, or any- 
thing of that soi-t. But if we say that th<*y are 
temperjife, what would that mean? is Tif<t the praise 
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absuixl, because they have not Lad desires ?i» Aud it 10. 
we went through eveiy case, moral actions would We cannot 
seenLinai pMca nt, an d unwor thy of godsL But yet J^tribute to 
all suppose that they live, and therirfpre energiEO } actimis!^ 
for we do not imagine that theytdeep like ']&dy < 
mion.i To him, therefore, who lives, if we take 
away mbral actioii, and still more so^ production, 
what..is._lefiubesidea ccintemplation^' So that the 11. ^^ 
energy of the Deity, aaic durpasses all others in Batoniy 
blessedness, must be contemplative :■ and therefore, Jf*"*?'^^"" 
of human energies, that which is neare st al lied to 
this must be the happiest. . .* ^ 

A proof of this also is, that other animals do not 12. 
partake of happiness whidi are deprived altogether 
of such an energy. For to the gods, their whole 
life is blessed ; andto^ men, as fiu* ad there belongs 
to them some resemblance to such an energy : but 
no other animal is happy, because they in no way ^ 
partake of contemplation; As far, therefore^ as 13. 
contemplation extends, so far does ham>ine88 5 and J^p animal 
Whoever have more cai^ity for contemplation, ^pX"of 
have more happiness, notaccidentally,'but in the it. 
way of contemplation itself, for it is of itself valu- 
able. So that happiness must be a kind of contem- 
plation. 

P How tnucb more philosophical are the following observa- 
tinns of Bishop Butler on the happiness of heaven (Anal. 
Part I. c. V.) : — ** Nor is our igndrance, what will be the em- 
ployment of this happy community, nor our consequent igno- 
rance, what particular scope or occasion there will be for the 
exercise of veracity, justice, and charity, amongst the members 
of it with regard to each '^'^her, any proof that .there will be 
no sphere of exercise for uiose virtues. Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind, or character which is formed 
by the daily practieeof- those virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned in general, that, as the 
government established in the universe is moral, the character 
of virtue and piety musti in some way or other, be the cendt- 
tion of our happiness, or the qualification for it." 

^ The story of Endymion is well knows. , Cicero alludes to 
it in his De Finibus, V. xx. : — '' Itaque. ne .si ju^undissimis 
quidem nos somniis usuros putemus, Endymionis somnum 
nobis velimus dari : idque si accidat, mortis instar putemus." 
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14. The happy man 'will need external prosperity, so 
How far fly. forth as he is man ; for human, nature is not 
^^^ sufficient of itself for contemplation ; but the bodf 
necessary, ii^^ist be in health, and it must have food and all 

other care and attendance. We must not however 
imagine that the person who is to be happy will 
I want many and great goods, because i¥e say that 
^\nthout external good he can be blessed ; for sdf- 
siifficiency does not consist in excess, nor does 

15. action. But it is possible to perform honourable ^ 
things without being lord of earth and sea ; for a 
man may be able to act according to virtue Avith 
moderate means. We may see tliis plainly : for 
private individuals are thought to perform good 
acts no less than men in power, but even more so. 
And it is sufficient to have a competence, for the 
life of that man will be happy, who energizes accord- 

16. ing to virtue. Solon also perhaps gave a good 
The opi- description of the happy man, when he said, that 
mons of in iiig opinion it was he who was moderately sup- 
Anaxago- P^icd with external goods, who had done the mc^ 
ras. honourable deeds, and lived temperately ; for it is 

} possible that men who have moderate possessions 

17. should do what they ought. Anaxagoras also seems 
to liave conceived the happy man to be neither rich 
11 or powerful, when he said, that he should not be 
surprised if he was thought absurd by the multi- 
tude / for they judge by externals, having a percep- 
tion of such things only. 

18. The opinions of wise men, therefore, seem to 
agree with what has been said ; such statements, 
tlierefore, carry with them some weight. But we 
judge of truth, in practical matters, from jGaots and 
from life, for on them the decisive point turns ; and 
we ought to try all that has been said by applyiz2g 
it to facts and to life ; and if our arguments agree 

' The meaning of this passage is, that Anaxagoras evidently 
did not think that riches or power constituted happiness ; be- 
cause, he said, that if he was asked who was a happy man, ha 
should prohahly point out one whom the world wwUd 
' (oolish and absard* 
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with facts, we may receive tliem ; but if tKey are at | 
variance, we must consider them as mere words. 
He also who energizes according to intellect, and 19. 
pays attention to that, and has it in the best state. Ho who , . \ 
is IJkgljLto be moat Jbfilovedbyjthe gods ; for if any !^^'^*J?t^ 
regard is paid to human afl&irs by the gods, as it is ^^^^^ ^^^ 
thought that there is, it is reasonable to suppose loved by v_ 
tliat they would take pleasure in what is the be stthe gods, 
and ngasest allied to themselves : but fEis must be°®^^® ^^ 
tliemteiiecl j" and that they would be kind in re- ^^bles" 
turn to those who love and honour this most, as to them, 
persons who pay attention to their friends, and who 20. 
. act rightly and honourably. But that aU these 
\ qualities especially belong to the wise man, is quite 
\ clear; it is probable, therefore, that he is at the 
' same time most dear to the gods, and most happy ; 
v^ so that even in this way the wise man must be the 
happiest man. 



\ 



/ ■ 



CHAP. IX.» 



Tfutt it ts not sufficient to be acquainted with the Theory of 
Virtue t but to possess Virtue t and practise it. 

If, then, we have spoken at sufficient length of these 1. 
matters, and of the virtues, and also of friendship Moral prew 
and pleasure, must we think that our original plaii ^^I^^.^^J 
is completed ? or is the end in practical matters, unless the 
accordmg to the common saying, not the contem- student 
plating and knowing aU things, but rather the ^^ ^^^ 
.^ practising them 1 If so, it is not sufficient to know Pf^^^o^sN 
the theory of virtue, but we must endeavour to to^viniie • 
possess and employ it ; or pursue whatever other therefore 
means there may be of becoming good. Now, if cducatior* 
mere treatises were sufficient of themselves to make ™^^* ^® 
men good, justly " would they have received many ^^^^ ^'* 
and great rewards," as Theognis sajs, ^ and it would 

* This chapter is the connecting link between the Ethics and 
Politics. 
"* The passage to which .\ri8tot)& alludes is as follows : — 
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3. be our duty to. provide ouraelyes with thenoL Ba 
9 the truth .ifl^ thai they seem to hkro power to .uig 

t. on.and to excite young men of liberal ™iti*^^ am 

['■ to make a character that is generous and tmljr hm 

1 of the honourable, easily influenced bjr virtue ;. bu 

} that they have no power to persuade the multitnd 

T -4. to what is Tirtuous and honourable. For it is noi 

^V'^f''^ the nature of the masses to obey a sense of i^ame 

1 ^ ^^^* but fear : nor to abstain from vicious things beoaosi 

it is disgraceful, but for fear of punishments ; fei 
they live aocoiding to the dictates -of psflnion, anc 
pursue their own peculiar pleasures^ mud the nMsm 

S of gratifying them ; they fly also firam the oontrar) 

* pains ; but of what is honourable and truly pleasant 

i they have no idea, inasmuch, as they never ; had i 

2 . 5. taste for them. What reasonings then, con eflfeoi i 
Cannot be change in such men as these 9 for it is not- possible 
'^th^*^ or at least not easy, to alter what has be^ for 4 

long time impressed upon the moral character ; bul 
it is perhaps a great thing, if» when everything ic 
present by whidi we are thought to become good 
we can partake of virtue. 

6. But it is thought that men become good, some 
Ways of by nature, others by practice, others by .teaching. 
becoming j^q^ j^ ja plain that whatever belongs to nature u 
'°*^*^* not in our own power, but exists by some divine 

causes in those who are truly fortunate. But rea* 
soning and teaching, it is to be feared, will not 
. avail in every case, but the mind of the hearer must 
be previously cultivated by habits to feel pleasure 
and aversion properly, just as the soil must, which 
nourishes the seed. For he who lives in obedience 
. to passion, would not listen to reasoxpng which 

tiuns him from it ; nay, more, he would not xmder« 
stand it. And how is it possible to change the 

7, convictions of such a man as this) On the whole, 
it appears that passion does not submit to reasoning, 
but to force. There must, therefore, previously exist 

" If to the sons of iEsculapius had been given 
To cure the vices and bad hearts of men, 
Many pnd great would their rewards hare been. * 
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a cliaracter in some iw«!j^u»eeted with virtue, 
loving what 13 honourable^ and liating what is di^ 
graceful.^ But to meet with right education in the 8. 
path of virtue from childhood is difficult, unless one Education 
is brought up under such. laws > for to live tempe- ™^ °^ . 
rately and patiently is not pliEjasant to the majority, j^w. ' 
and espeeijdly to the young, -■: Therefore, education 
and institutions ought to ; be regulaited by law ; for 
they will not be painftd when- they* havo become J^ 
familiar.^ . !•. . . • "- 

^ Perhaps it is not sufficient Hhnt we should meet 9 
with good education aiad i^ttention when young; Education 
but since when we arrive*, at manhood.. we ought ^w^^isd- 
also to study and practise: what we haAre;leamt, we g^. ^^ 
should require laws also >for>this purpose : in 9hort, men as 
we should want kws relating to the whole of life ; well as 
for the masses are obedient to cGmpulaion rather *^^'^'^®"* 
tihon to reason, and to punishments rather than to 
the principle of honour. . Therefore, i some think lo, 
that legislators ought to exhort to virtue, and to 
turge men on by . appealing to the principle, of 
honour, since those, who are good in their, praotice 
will obey, when they are led; . but to . impose. «faa&- 
tisements and punishments, on. I^ose .who are dis- 
obedient and naturally indisposed to virtue, and to 
banish altogether the incurable y beo^use hewho is 
good, and lives with regard to the principle of 
honour, will obey reason ; but the bad man desires 
pleasm^e, and is corrected by pain^ like a beast of 

' In the originali tfaroriuxtfcoct from Ka'tixbf* Hence the 
signification of the word is, so disposed as to be restrained or 
kept in check by virtuous principles. 

' It is remarkable to observe how littie practical benefit the 
moral philosophers of antiquity seem to have felt would be 
derived from their writings; what faint motives they could 
urge to influence the generality of mankind. For how far 
could the love of virtue in itself urge m^n to become virtuous, 
who had no taste for virtue ? The very fact of loving virtue 
for virtue's sake, pre-supposes a proficiency in mcnrals . far 
beyond the general state of mankind. - Some other motive was 
then clearly necessary for men sunk in vice as the heathen 
world, a powerful motive, which no heathen, no human philo* 
fopby. could supply. 
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. 11. burthen. Therefore, it i% a oomnum SB^jing, that 
the pains ought to be such as are most opposed to 
tie pleasures which are loved. 

1 2. Now, then, as has been said, he that is to be a good 
Recapitu- man must have been educated well, and have been 
lition. made to form good habits, and thus continiie to 

live imder good institutions, and never practise 
what is bad, either involuntarily or voluntarily; and 
this is to be done by living in obedience to some 
intelligent principle, and some right regulation, 
which has the power of enforcing its decrees. Bui 
the paternal authority has no strength, nor com- 
pulsory force ; nor, in short, the authority of any 
, one man, unless he is a king, or some one of that 
sort ; but the law does possess a compulsory power, 
since it is reason proceeding from a certain.pni- 
dence and intelligence ; and besides, men hate 
those individuals who oppose their appetites^ even 
if they do it rightly ; but the law is not odiou» 

13. when it prescribes what is good. In the city of 
The ex- Lacedsemon alone, with a few others, the legislator 
ample of seems to have paid attention to education and insti- 

^^ * tutions; whilst in most states such matters have 
been neglected, and each lives as he pleases^ like 
the Cyclops, 

Administering the law for his children and wife.^ 

14. It would therefore be best that the state should pay 
Education attention to education, and on right principles^ and 
the 8tate.° *^** ^* should have power to enforce it : but if 

neglected as a public measure, it would seem to be 
the duty of every individual to contribute to the 
virtue of his children and friends, or at least to 
make this his deliberate purpose. 

15. From what has been said, it would seem that a 
man would be best able to do this if he made him- 
self fit for legislation : for public systems of educa- 

▼ ** Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care ; 
Heedless of others, to his own severe.'' 

Pope, Horn. Od. ix. 
So also Juvenal (Sat. xiv.) describes a domestic tyrant u 
*' Antiphates trepidi laris, ac Polyphemus.'' 
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tion are evidently made by the laws j and those are 4 
good which are made by good laws. But whether 
these laws be written or unwritten would seem tc 
make no difference j nor whether they are those by 
which one or many persons are to be educated^ as 
it makes no difference in music, in gymnastics, and 
other branches of education. For in the same way IS* 
that legal enactments and customs have authority 
in states, so also the words of a father, and customs, 
have authority in private families ; and still greater 
authority on account of the relationship, and the 
benefits conferred: for children have a natural affec- 
tion for their parents, and are naturally disposed 
to obey. Moreover, private education differs from ^ 7. 
public ; as is the case in medicine ; for universally ^ ^ 
abstinence and rest are good for a man in a fever ; education 
but to a particular individual perhaps they are not ; .compared, 
and the pugilist perhaps does not use the same style I 
of fighting with alL It would seem, therefore, that 18. 
the case of the individual might be studied with 
greater accuracy, if the education was private ; for 
then each is more likely to meet with what suits 
him. But still a physician, or a gymnastic master, 
or any other master, would take the best care of the 
individual, if he knew the general rule, namely, 
what is good for all men, or for all of a certain 
class : for the sciences are said, and with truth, to 
have to do with general rules. 

Nevertheless, perhaps, there is nothing to hinder 19- 
one from taking good care of an individual, even if 
one has no scientific knowledge, but only accurately 
examines by experience whia,t happens to each 
individual ; as some physicians seem to be the best 
physicians to themselves, although they are not 
at all able to assist another. Perhaps it may be 20 
thought that he who wishes to become skilled in 
art, or fit to study any subject theoretically, should 
no less have recourse to the universal, and make 
himself acquainted with it, as fiir as may be ; for 
we have said that the sciences have to do with the 

ftuiversal And perhaps he who wisies to make The study 

y of legisla 
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I tionneccs- mea better by education, wbetber manjr or fe 

^"^ ^*" should endeavour to become fit for the duties of 
2^ legislator, if it is by laws that we become goc 
^ For to give a good disposition to any pufiy-aiid 
the particular person intrusted to him, is not 
the power of every one, but if of any, it is in i] 
power of him who |)ossesses knowledge : as is tJ 
case in medicine and other arts, in which it is po 
sible to study and become wise. 

22. Should we not, then, after this, ascertain firo: 
what sources, and by what meanai, a man migl 
become fitted for the duties of a legislator, or, as i 

I, other cases, must he learn the science of l^iislatio 

'' firom those who are skilled in politics f for it wi 

How legis- supposed to be a part of political science. Or doi 

lation is to the case of politick science appear to be difiEerei 

be Uught. ^jjj ^jj^^ q£ ^Jj^ other sciences and fiunilties ? fc 

in the others the same men seem to teach the £b 

culties, and energize upon them ; as, for examph 

23. physicians and painters. Now the sophists profes 
Professions %q teach politics, but not one of them is a practice 
soDhkts politician ; statesmen do tliis, who would seem t 

do it in consequence of a kind of faculty, and fron 
experience rather than on any intellectual prin 
ciple : for they do not seem to write or to spea] 
upon such subjects (and yet it would perhaps be i 
more honourable employment than to make forenai< 
speeches and public hai*angues) : nor do they seen 
to make their own sons, or any others of thei] 

24. friends, politicians. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would do so if they could ; for thej 
could not have left any better legacy to theii 
fellow-citizens, nor could they have wished anj 
better thing for themselves than this faculty, noi 
consequently to theii' best friends. 

25. However, experience seems to contribute not a 
Advantages little ; for otherwise men would not become bettei 
of expo- politicians by being accustomed to political affidrs. 
the poll- ' I^ seems, therefore, that those who are desirous oi 
ticiac. knowledge on political science, need also experience. 

26. But those sophists who profess it, seem to be very 
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fiir from teacliiiig it : for they do not at all know 
either what is its specific nature, nor what is its 
objoct-matter : for else they would not have 
assumed it to be the same with rhetoric, or even 
worse; nor would they have thought that it is 
easy to legislate, merely by making a collection of 
approved laws, because it is possible to select the 
best ; as if this selection were not a work requiring 
intelligence ; and as if a correct discrimination 
were not of the utmost importance here, just as it 
is in music. For the experienced form a right 27 » 
judgment of works in every case, and understand 
by what means, or how they will be accqmplished, 
and what sort of things harmonize with each other ; 
but the inexperienced may be contented, if they 
are not ignorant whether the work is executed well 
or ill, as in the case of painting. Now, laws are, 28, 
as it appears^ "the works" of political science. 
How then can a man from the study of these 
become fit for the duties of a legislator, or select 
the best 1 for it does not appear that men become 
physicians from studying prescriptions ; aaid yet 
the authors endeavour to state not only the cases, 
but also in what manner they may be cured, 
and the proper mode of treatment, distinguishing 
the symptoms of each disease. But these are 
thought useful to the experienced; but to those 
who have no knowledge upon the subject, useless. 

Perhaps, then, collections of laws and of consti- 29. 
tutions ^ would be useful to those who are able to ^^^ ^*' 
study the theory, and to decide what is done well, ^f ^^^ ^j^ 
or the contrary, or what kind of laws are suitable useful, 
to certain cases : but to those who go through such 
collections without having formed a habit, the 
power of forming a correct judgment cannot 
belong, except it belongs to them spontaneously; [■ 
but perhaps they might thus become more inteUi- 
gent on these subjects. Since, therefore, all former 
writers have passed over without examination the 

* Aristotle himself wrote a treatise on this subject, which is 
now lost to us. 

u 2 
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30. subject of legislation, it would perhaps be betU 
Since for US to examine it ourselyes, and, in short, tl 
Imw b^"* ^^^^^ subject of politiccf, in order that the philc 
passed over sophj of human nature maj, as fitr as is in ov 
by others, power, be completed. First, ' then, if anythin 
Aristotle j^^g jyeQn ^qH said by our predecessors on any pai 
write^oTthe ^^^^^^l^^ point, let us endeavour to explain it : ^e 
lubiect. from a comparison of the different forms of goven 

31. ment, let us examine what kind of qualities pn 
serve and destroy commonwealths, and each pai 
ticular form of government, and for i^hat reaaon 
some are administered well, and others the contrary 
for when these points are considered, we shal 
perhaps be better able to have a comprehensiv 
view of what form of government is best, and ho\ 
each is regulated, and what are its laws and instj 
tutions. Let us then make a commenceniesf«. 

* Aristotle here prepares the reader for the three parti int 
which his Politics is divided. Namely : — (1.) Books 1. 1] 
(1) lit.— VI. (5.) VII. VIII. 
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BOOK I. 
CHAP. L 

CoNTBASi the ethical S3rstem of Aristotle with that of Plato, 
and illustrate your assertions hj quotations from his works. 

Define the chief good. 

Of what science does Aristotle consider the chief good to 
be the end 9 

What are the subdivisions of that science 9 

Of how many ethical treatises was Aristotle the author ? 

Name them, and state what you know respecting each. 

iEiXplain fully the terms ivipyeioy tpyovy dvyafjug, e^ig. 

Show that the ends of the chief arts are superior to those 
of the subordinate arts. 

CHAP. IL 

Show the practical utility of the knowledge of the chief 
good. 

Prove that the political, i. e. the science of social life, is 
the master science. 

What arts are comprehended under it ? 

Show that Aristotle's doctrine of the subordination of 
ethics to politics harmonizes with the way in which the 
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Greeks viewed the relation between on individual and tho 

state. 

CHAP. III. 

WLat do you mean hj an exact scie: oe ? 

Give instances in illustration. 

Show that neither politics nor ethi(^ are exact scienoeab 

On what does exactness depend ? 

Distinguish between necessary and contingent matter. 

How are men qualified to judge of subjects ? 

Wliy is a young man not a fit student of ethics ? 

What do you mean by a young man 1 



CHAP, IV. 

What is tho good aimed at by the political science I 

What is the name imiversally given to it ? 

Mention different theories respecting it. 

Which of these is the Platonic theory ? 

Explain fully the difference between analytical and syn- 
thetical reasoning. 

What is to direct us in the selection of either of these 
two methods 1 

Distinguish between empirical and scientific knowledge. 

What previous education is necessary for the ethical 
student ? 

Quote the passage from Hesiod given in this chapter. 

CHAP. V. 

How many theories of happiness does Aristotle enumerate 
in this chapter ? 

Why does he enumerate so many ? 

Name them, and show their incorrectness. 

Explain the terms esoteric, exoteric, encyclic^ and acroa« 
matic. 

Give Cicero's definition (de Fin. V. v.), and show its in- 
correctness. 

In what part of this treatise does Aristotle consider tho 
contemplative life ? 
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Why does lie defer it so long 1 

Explain the term fliuLoc. 

Show that wealth cannot be the chief good. 

CHAP. VI. 

Explain Plato's doctrine of the Idea. 

Distinguish between Idea and eldoc. 

Does Aristotle ftdly examine the truth or falsehood o^ 
Plato's theory or not 1 

Distinguish between. " idea" and " abstract idea." 

What points in Plato's theory does Aristotle show to be 
inconsistent with the doctrine that " the good " is an idea 1 

Has Aristotle's behaviour to Plato ever been impugned 1 

State what you can in his defence. 

Distinguish between apidnoi eldririKoli and trvfi^XriroL 

Name the ten categories. 

Give an account of Pythagoras and Speusippus. 

What is meant by the <TVfrToi\ta t(ov ayaBm' ? 

How is the argument affected by the division of good* 
into two classes 1 

What are those classes ? Give examples. 

If in different things the definition of their goodness 
differs, how do you account for the common name ? 

After all, what is the principal objection to the ideal 
theory 1 

If the idea existed, would it be practically useful ? 

CHAP. VII. 

Explain the meaning of deliberate preference {irpoaipetrv ). 

''By a different path our argument has arrived at the 
same point." Explain this. 

How many degrees of finality are there 1 

Prove that happiness is final, "joer ^ " and self-sufficient. 

Explain self-suf&ciency. 

What is the epyov of any species. 

What, therefore, is the epyov of man ] 

State the successive steps by wliich Aristotle builds u]^ 
Ills definition of happiness. 

Define happineaa. 
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iCxplain the meaning of fiioc rAcioc* 
By what methods are firat prinoipleB obtained 9 
Explain the meaning of the term induction, taking tfaa 
Rhetoric as your authority. 

CHAP. VIIL 

What is Aristotle's object in quoting prevalent opinimis 
on the subject of happiness ? 

Stale those mentioned by him. 

To what philosophers are they to be attributed I 

To what sect of philosophers is the threefold division of 
goods due ? 

What sect adopted this division ? 

What three qualities are combined in Aristotle's notion oi 
hapj>iness ? 

Quote the Delian inscription. 

How &X is external prosperity necessary to happiness f 

CHAP. IX. 

What three questions does Aristotle discuss as to the 
source of happiness ? 

How does he settle that of its being of divine origin I 
Does this illustrate his practical turn of mind ? 
Why does it not come by chance 1 
Prove that it is acquired by training. 
Why cannot brutes be called happy ? 
How far can children be called so ? 

CHAP. X. 

In what sense is the happiness of the dead consistent 
•;vith Aristotle's theory ? 

What idea would you form of Aristotle's opinion respect- 
ing the condition of man after death, from this or any other 
pait of his works ? 

Quote any passages from ancient authors which embody 
the prevalent views on this subject. 

State the different steps in Aristotle's examination oi 
Solon's saying. 
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What conclusion woiild you draw from this cliapter gene- 
rally as to Aristotle's opinion of the relation between happi- 
ness and the accidents of fortune ? 

What is the only source of wretchedness 2 
Explain the expression iKarCig Key^pprjyrjfiiyoQ, 
Distinguish between fiaKopiog and th^aifiwy. 
When we call men happy, with what reservation do we 
do so ? 

CHAP. XL 

What does Aristotle think of the degree in which the 
dsad are affected by the good or ill-fortune of the living] 

Does he think tliat their happiness is increased of 
diminished thereby] 

How does he illustrate his opinion with reference to Greek 
tragedy ? 

Quote parallel passages from Horace and Cicero. 

CHAP. XIL 

To what class of things does happiness belong ? 
Can it be a capacity ? 

What are the characteristics of things praised ? 
Can happiness be of the number of these 1 
What objects are beyond praise 1 

What was Eudoxus's opinion ? and how far did it agie« 
with that of Aristotle ] 
Who was Eudoxus 1 
Distinguish between praise and encomium. 

CHAP. XHL 

Why is it requisite to inquire into the nature of virtue ? 
Why of human virtue 1 

How does this lead to the necessity of an analysis of t]i4 
nature of the soul ] 

How far is the investigation to be carried 1 
How many parts are there of the soul ? 
Are these necessarily physically divisible ? 
What are they 1 
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What are the subdivisioiis of the irrational jMirt 9 

With which of these is virtue concerned ? 

Whence arises a doubt as to the manner in which tiu 
division should be made t 

Draw out tabular views of the dividons according as yoa 
adopt one or other principle. 

Compare the Greek word ypvxii with the Liatin words 
%nirmLS and animcL 

How does the division of the soul lead to a diviaon ol 
virtues ? 



BOOK 11. 

CHAP. L 

How manj kinds of virtues are there ? 

How is each produced 1 

State the verbal argument of which Aristotle makes use 
here. 

Mention an^ other verbal arguments which he uses. 

Is the use of verbal arguments to be expected from the 
tenor of his philosophy 1 

By how many arguments does he prove that moral virtue 
Ls not a natural gift 1 

State them, and give some of the examples which he 
adduces in illustration. 

Show how his argument bears on the question of education. 

CHAP. II. 

Show &om examples the truth of Aristotle's assertion 
that this treatise is eminently practical 

What does he mean by oh ^euipiac eyiKa ^airep ai ^iXXai ? 

What relation does right reason {opdoc \6yog) bear to 
virtue generally ? 

In what part of his treatise does he enter upon the sub- 
ject of right reason fully 1 

Why is it more appropriate there than here 1 
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Why should the discussion of the moral virtues pi-ecedo 
that of the intellectual ? 

Why is it unadvisable to lay down particular rules of 
conduct 1 

Would it interfere with our moral responsibility ? 

Show by example that what is right is destroyed by 
e scess and defect. 

Show how the moral habits, and the means of forming 
them, act. reciprocally on each other. 

CHAP. III. 

What are the tests of habits being perfected ? 

Prove that pleasures and pains are the object-matter of 
moral virtue. 

What Stoical doctrine respecting virtue is refuted in tliis 
chapter 1 

CHAP. IV. 

What objection might be brought to Aristotle's theory of 
the formation of moral habits ? 
State his answers to this objection. 



il.) By denying the &ct. 
2-) 



By denying the parallelism of the cases. 
What is the difference between the arts and the virtues ? 
Distinguish between vpayfia and Trpd^ic* 
Show how the one may be right and the other wrong. 
Give examples. 

State the physical analogy by which Aristotle illustrates 
the uselessness of mere theorizing. 

CHAP. V. 

Define genus, species, dj^entia. 

Define and explain waOrif dvyafxeic, e^etc* 

Prove that neither virtue nor vice can be a xa6foc. 

Prove that they cannot be dvyafxeiQ. 

What then is the genus of virtue 1 

What mode of reasoning is adopted in this chapter ? 
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CHAP. VL 

Wliflt'; is the mgnification of the term open) generally ! 

What as applied to man ! 

How many kinds of means are there ! 
. Give examples of each. 

Which is according to arithmetical proportion ? 

How does every one who possesses ivitrrtifAii act wit]i 
respect to the mean 1 

Does the rule apply to both feelings and actions ? 

From these considerations deduce the differentia of virtue. 

Apply the Pythagorean argument here mentioned to 
anive at the same conclusion. 

From the previous steps derive the definition of virtue. 

Show how virtue can be both a mean and an extreme. 

What actions and passions are incapable of a mean state I 

CHAP, vn 

What advantage results from applying general statements 
to particular cases 1 

What does Aristotle allude to when he uses the term 
Ciaypa(t>f} 1 

Apply the definition of virtue to the following particuki 
cases : — 

(1.^ Fear and confidence. 
(2.\ Pleasures and pains, 
(3.^ Giving and receiving. 
f4.^ Honour and dishonour ^great). 
(5.) Honour and dishonour (small). 
hS Anger. 

[7.) The social virtues. 
6k) Truth, 
m.) Belaxation. 
(c.) Friendliness. 
Apply these statements to the cases of feeHngc;, 



(a.) Shame. 



Indignation. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Explaiji and illustrate the opposilion between the mean 
and the extremes ; and between the extremes with regard 
to each other. 

Show that the mean is not always eqid-distant from the 
extremes. 

How many reasons are there for this fact ? 

Illustrate one by the case of courage, and the oth^r by the 
case of temperance. 

CHAP. IX. 

Why is virtue difficult of acquirement, and excellence 
rare, praiseworthy, and honourable ? 

State the practical rule which Aristotle here gives for 
attaining the mean. 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Odyssey. 

What practical rule will result from the knowledge of our 
natural propensity ? 

What bias must we especially guard against ? 

Quote the illustrative passage from &e Iliad ro£fpeotir.g 
Helen. 

How much must after all be left to the moral sense ? 



BOOK III. 

CHAP. L 

Why is it necessary to consider the subject of the voxun.«^ 
tary and involuntary 9 

Why is it usefrd to legislators to do so ? 

How many kinds of involuntary actions are enumerated 
oy Aristotle f 

What other class is there which he has omitted 9 

Explain and illustrate the meaning of the expression 
* mixed actions.** 
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Do mixed actions most resemble yoluntaiy or inToliiiilHy 
actions 1 Why is this ? 

How many kinds of mixed actions are there t 

What practical difficidty is there in judging of thesi 
actions? 

Show that things pleasant and honourable are not com- 
jiulsory. 

What does Aristotle mean by non-voluntary actions ? 

What place does repentance occupy in Aristotle's theoiyf 

Explain the diflference between ayvoCiv and Bi ayyoiav. 

When is ignorance pardonable, and when not ? 

Define to iKovtriov, 

Why are actions done through anger or desire voluntary t 

CHAP. IL 

Explain what is meant by deliberate preference ; show that 
it is the principle of all moral action, and that it determines 
the character of every act. 

What are the erroneous views respecting it mentioned by 
Aristotle ? 

Prove that it is not — 
1.^ Desire. 
2.J Anger. 
3.^ Volition. 

^4.) Opinion either general or particular. 
Give its real and nominal definitions. 



CHAP. III. 

Define what is the subject of deliberation. 

Enumerate the four things which cannot come within its 
sphere. 

About what matters then do we deliberate 1 

What is meant by the illustration that the diagonal and 
the side of a square are incommensurable ? 

Why do we deliberate about the arts more than about the 
rciences ? 

Are any arts excluded ? 

t division of the sciences did the Greeks adopt I 
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Which of these divisions may be made the subjects of 
deliberation ? 

What is the office of deliberation ? 

Are ends or means its matter 1 

Describe the process of deliberation. 

When do we cease to deliberate 1 

Apply the illustration given from Homer. 

Does this remind you of the psychical theory of Plato ? 

Define irpoaipea-ig, 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the object of volition 1 

What are the difficulties in the way of determining this 
question ? 

Solve these difficulties. 

Compare the statement made respecting volition in 
Bhet. I. X. 

Mention the physical analogies adduced here by Aristotle. 

How do good and bad men differ on this point ? 

How does pleasure influence volition 1 

CHAP. V. 

State Socrates*s opinion respecting the freedom of the 
will. 

State the successive steps in the argument by which ArLs- 
totle proves that vice is voluntary. 

What does the conduct both of legislators and individuals 
prove respecting their opinions on this question 1 

What does Bishop Butler say on this point in his chapter 
on Necessity 1 

Does the way in which ignorance is treated support 
Aristotle's view ] 

How is drunkenness and ignorance of the law dealt with ? 

What is the eflect of wilful sin on the moral sense ? 

To what conclusion does this eflect lead us in judging of 
confirmed habits of vice 1 

State any physical analogies in support of Aristotle's 
doctrine. 

Answer the objection "that men have no control over 
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their iniagi nations, and tWefore are not responfldble for 
their opinions. " 

Answer the objection " that the aiming at the end is 
not a matter of choice." 

Show that such arguments prove too muoh. 

Are acts and habits voluntaty in the same manner oi 
degree ? 

CHAP. VL 

Why does Aristotle discuss courage and temperance in 
this part of his treatise 9 

On what subjects is courage a mean state t 

Has courage reference to evils of all kinds ) 

What kinds are excluded ? 

Why then is a man called brave with reference to these t 

Arc there any evils, which it is our duty not to fear, ia 
which, nevertheless, a man is not called brave I 

Arc there any which a brave man ought to fear f 

In what cases then will the brave man show courage t 

In what kinds of deaths especially ? 

Does Aristotle take notice of moral courage ? 

What does Aristotle say of the courage of sailors t 

CHAP. VIL 

How many divisions are there of ^ottpa t 

Name them. '^ 

In what ways are faults possible as regards fear and 
confidence 1 

What relation does the end bear to the habit 1 

Define " the brave man.** 

What is the brave man's motive 1 

Name the excess and defect. 

Desciibe the characters of the rash and the coward. 

Show that the three characters are all conveiBant with 
the same things. 

What is Aristotle's opinion of suicide ? 

Show by examples and quotations how hsc it agi ^s ot 
disagrees with opinions generally prevalent in Greece. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Ho^ many imperfect forms of courage are there ? 

Name them. 

What are the motives to that which is called 7ro\n iicri ? 

Show hj examples that this is the courage displayed by 
Homer's heroes. 

Why does this kind most nearly resemble genuine coui-age 1 

Do those who are brave under compulsion belong to this 
class? 

Explain and illustrate the courage which proceed^s ek t^q 
ifiTreipiag, 

What was Socrates's opinion, and how does it bear uj on 
Ids moral theory ? 

What was the aSalr in the Hermseum to which he alludes \ 

Show that by ^vfiog Aristotle means mere animal instinct. 

Why are the sanguine brave ? 

How does the courage of the ignorant resemble that of 
the sanguine ? 

Illustrate any of these forms of courage by instances from 
either poets or historians. 

CHAP. IX. 

Show that courage has more to do with <^ot£pa than 
^afipaXia, 

Show (1) that it is eiriXwroy. 

Show (2) that it is more difficult to acquire than tern* 
perance. 

Is a brave man less brave for feeling pain ! 

Is he more so for that reason 1 

How hx does energizing with pleasure belong to all tb9 
virtues? 

CHAP. X. 

To what part of the soul do courage and tem})eranc^ 
belong? 

Define temperance and intemperance. 

How many divisions of pleafnire does Aristotle make ? 

y 
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Give examples of each. 

State the subdivisions of the corporeal pleasures. 
With what class of pleasures is temperance conYersant ? 
Analyze the argument bj which Aristotle arrives at this 
conclusion. 
How is Aristotle*s theory illustrated by the case of brate 

What distinction does Aristotle draw betiireen the plea- 
sures of touch, and to which does he limit the proTinoe of 
intemperance 1 

CHAP. XI. 

State the divisions of eiriOvfilai. 

In which of these is error rare, and in which frequent ? 

How £ar may both these classes of desires be said to be 
natui'al ? 

How is the temperate man affected with r^ard to 
pleasm*cs 1 

How '^'ith regard to pains 1 

In this latter respect, distinguish between the temj)erate 
and the com*ageous man . 

Why has the vice in the defect with respect to pleasure 
no name ? 

Describe the character of the temperate man. 

CHAP. XIL 

V/hich is more voluntary, intemperance or cowardice ? 

State the reasons. 

Draw a distinction in both cases between the voluntariness 
of the habit and of the particular acts. 

What analogy is there between aKoXaaia and the faults cf 
children 1 

What does Aristotle mean by an obedient and disciplined 
state? 

What ndes docs he givo for attaining this state t 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. L 

Define liberality. 

Show the correctness of this definition. 

Define property. 

What are the excess and defect of this virtue 1 

Is the term prodigality used in more senses than one 'l 

Is liberality shown more in giving or in receiving I 

Account for this. 

For what virtue are those who abstain from leoeiving 
improperly rather commended ? 

What is the motive of the liberal man ? 

In what manner will he exercise this virtu* 1 - 

Is the man who gives with pain a liberal man ? 

State some of the characteristics of the liberal man. 
In respect to receiving. 
In respect to giving. 

In relation to what must we judge of a man's liberality ] 

Illustrate the answer to this question by examples. 

What is Aristotle's opinion of those who make their own 
f{)i*tunes ? 

Is it easy for a liberal man to do so ? 

Distinguish between the liberal and prodigal man. 
(l.\ In giving. 
(2.) In receiving. 

Can monarchs be prodigal 1 

In what cases woiild the liberal man feel pain 1 

Why is Simonides used as an illustration of this subject ? 

De&ae and compare together prodigality and illiberality. 

Why are both characteristics of prodigality seldom found 
in the same person ? 

Why is the prodigal man thought better than the 
ilUberal ? 

Which does most harm socially, the miser or the spend* 
thrift? 



u 
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State some of the principal peculiarities in the ciiaractei 
of the prodigal man. 

Account for the union of profiiseness and illiberality in 
the same person. 

Why is illiberality incurable 1 

Mention the different modes of illiberality. 

Are all called illiberal who receive gain from impropei 
sources 1 

What distinctions then do you make ? 

CHAP. IL 

Define magnificence. 
Show in what it differs from liberaKty. 
Show, by reference to the public duties of an Athenian 
citizen, the great importance of this virtue. 
Give an account of the Athenian Xeirovpylau 
On what does propriety depend ? 
Name the excess and defect. 
Does magnificence imply kirLtnitiiri % 
What is the motive 1 

Give examples of public and private magnificence. 
Can a poor man be magnificent ? 

Describe the characters of the fiavavtrog and ^iKponptiriiQ. 
What is the parode of a comedy ? 
Why are the Megareans introduced as an example here ? 

CHAP. III. 

What is the object-matter of magnanimity ? 

Does Aristotle examine this virtue in the abstract or the 
concrete ? 

Does he pursue the same plan in any other cases 1 

Define the magnanimous man. 

Define the modest man. 

Name and define the excess and defect. 

Contrast heathen and Christian magnanimitj. 

Mention examples of botL 

Give some illustrations of the idea which the Greeks had 
of personal beauty. 

Show how taste and the idea of beauty enter into their 
moral system. 
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Distinguish between n/x^ and to icaXor. 

In what way is the magnanimous man conversant \^ith 

What does Aristotle mean by saying that magnanimity 
IS Kdfffioc Twy apETtov ? 

State some pecidiarities in the character of the magiiani* 
mous man : — 

(1.) As to honour. 

J2.^ As to wealth. 

f3.^ As to courage. 

,4.^ As to liberaJity. 

IdS As to asking favours. 

6.^ As to seeking honom\ 

7.) As to truth. 

8.^ As to friendship. 

: 9.) As to manners and conduct. 

10.) As to his gait, speech, &c. 
Why are magnanimous men thought supercilious ? 
How does good fortune contribute to magnanimity ? 
What is the meaning of elputvela 1 
Is the magnanimous man ever eipiuy 1 
Describe the fjiiKpoxj/v^oc, and the ^(at/voc* 
Which is most opposed to the mean, and which is worse ^ 

CHAP. IV. 

What virtue is there which has to do with the san <i 
habit as the former 1 

Has Aristotle treated of it before 1 

What relation does it bear to magnanimity ? 

Illustrate this by referring to liberality. 

Whence arises ^e difficulty of assigning a name to this 
virtue ? 

Why do the extremes assume the appearance of the mean I 

CHAP. V. 

De£ne meekness, and name the extremes. 

Describe the character of the meek. 

Is the defect blamed 1 

Show that the excess takes place in all the categories. 
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How many species are there of the exocfts I 
Name them, and distinguish between them. 
Which extreme is furthest from the mean t 
What milder teims do we apply to slight transgressioiu} f 
How must the extent and nature of transgression Le 
decided ) 

CHAP. VL 

Show, from what is known of Athenian life and manners^ 
the importance of treating of the social virtues. 
Name the extremes. 

Will the term " politeness " designate the mean habit I 
Distinguish between the mean and friendship. 
What is the end and aim of the polite 1 
Within what limits will he aim at giving pleasure ? 
Distinguish between ylvQ and aotaKog. 

CHAP. VIL 

Describe the truthful character, and also the excess and 
defect 

In what limited sense is the term truthfulness here used ? 

Is truthfulness more shown in matters of great or of little 
moment ? 

Distinguish between him who makes pretensions with, 
and him who makes them without a motive. 

Show the possible connection between false modesty and 
arrogance. 

(rive exampteESi 

Which is the worst of the two extremes 1 



CHAP. VIII. 

Name and describe the social virtue in periods of relax- 
ation. 

What is the etymological meaning of the term EvrpaireXia 

Name and describe the extremes. 

Why does one extreme sometimes gf:t the credit of bciiig 
the mean ? 

What do you mean by tact ? 
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Contrast tHe character, in respect to this virtue, of the 
educated and uneducated. 

How is this difference illustrated by Athenian comedy 1 

What considerations will regulate the behaviour of him 
who jests with propriety ? 

Distinguish between the three social virtues. 

CHAP. IX. 

Define sense of shame. 
Is it a passion or a habit ? 
To what period of life is it especially becoming ? 
Show that a sense of shame is no part of the charactei' c( 
a good man. 

In what sense is shame a worthy feeling ? 
What kind of virtue is continence 1 
Where does he speak of it more ftdly ? 
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CHAP. I. 

State Plato's theory of universal justice. 

Show how fax the views of Plato and Aristotle on th« 
subject of justice coincide. 

Define justitia expletrix and justitia attnbutrix. 

When the latter of these is termed distributive justice, is 
the expression used in Aristotle's sense 1 

In what way has Aristotle treated the subject of JBsticc 
in the Rhetoric ? 

How does he investigate the subject here ? 

Define justice and injustice. 

What point of difference does Aristotle speak of as exist- 
ing between capacities, sciences, and habits 1 

Does this furnish us with a means of ascertaining the 
nature of habits 1 

In how many senses are the terms just and imjust used ? 

Why is it di&cult to distinguish between them ] 
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Stftte and explain these senaea 

Distinguish between huMwiMa and trvvmy^uom 

What IS the object of laws f 

Show that mdyersal justice is perfect Tirtofi^ not tW- 
lutely, but relativelj. 

Show the difference between universal jiistioe and pei&ct 
nrtue. 

CHAP. H 

Why is particular justice the object of Aristotle's inves- 
tigation 1 

Show how universal injustice differs from particalar. 

Show that all acts of particular injustioe may be termed 
v;ts of irXioviiicL. 

What are the subdivisions of particular justice ? 

How many sorts of transactions are there ? 

Give examples of each. 

CHAP. in. 

Show that a just act implies four terms at least. 

Of what will those terms consist 9 

Which justice is Aristotle here considering ? 

According to what proportion is it ? 

How many sorts of geometrical proportion are there 2 

Which kind is here spoken of? 

CHAP. IV. 

Show that in corrective justice arithmetical proportion ii 
to be observed. 
How far are the persons to be considered 1 
In this justice, what is " the just " a mean between f 
lu what sense is the judge a mean ? 
How is the mean determined ? 
What is the etymology of oUaiov ? 
Illustrate Aristotle's theory by a diagram. 
Accoimt for the use of tha term loss and gain. 
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CHAP. V. 

What was tlie Pythagoreaa notion of justice 1 

Is it a correct one ? 

Show the difiference between commutative justice and 
distributive and corrective justice. 

Show the necessity of observing analogy. 

Explain, and illustrate by examples and by a diagram, the 
meaning of the expression '^ diametrical conjunction.*' 

Prove the necessity, in dealings between man and man, of 
a common measure of value. 

What is that common measure, and what its representative ? 

Why is money called yofjuajjia ? 

What is the use of money with reference to future 
exchange 1 

Is money, strictly speaking, an invariable standard 1 

In what respect does justice differ from the other virtues ? 

Define injustice. 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between moral and political justice. 

Show that, according to the principles of political justice, 
an imjust act does not necessarily imply moi^ injustice. 

How Hax does the idea of justice enter into the relations of 
masters and servants, parents and children, &c, ? 

CHAP. VIL 

What are the divisions of political justice 1 

Explain and illustrate each of them. 

Prove the existence of natural justice, and refute the 
objections. 

Distinguish between adlKrifxa and &diKov, also between 
hiKalufjia^ dUaiov, and diKaiOTrpdyrifia, 

CHAP. VHL 

What determines the justice and injustice of an act ? 
How does Aristotle here define and explain tlxe term 
voluntary]*' 
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How many kinds of jjXd^ai are there I 

Is Aristotle's division quite correct 1 

State them, and give the corresponding T^atin terms. 

Desciibe and give examples of aTvxnj^^h afxdprrffjia, and 
a?Ji:rfiJia. 

Are acts done through anger unjust 1 

Give Aristotle's definition of anger in the Khetoria 

Distinguish between human passions and natural appetites. 

Are acts done under the influence of these pardonable or 
unpardonable 1 

CHAP. IX. 

Can a man be injured with Ids own consent 1 
Is a man always injured when imjustly dealt with 1 
Can a man injure himself ? 
Illustrate this question by the case of Glaucus. 
Does the giver of too much, or the receiver, conunit the 
act of injustice ? 

Refute the following common errors : — 

(1.) That as to act imjustly is always in our power, to 

act justly is so likewise. 
(2.) That it is easy to know what is just and what is 

unjust. 
(3.) That a just man can do an act of injustice. 
In what sense does Aristotle use the expression &ir\wi 
dyada here ? 

CHAP. X. 

Distinguish between justice and equity. 
How has Aristotle treated the subject of equity in the 
Rhetoric 1 

Show that justice and equity are not opposed. 

Define equity, and show its superiority to justice. 

In what does law fail of its object ? 

Why does it feil 1 

What is the use of equity ? 

Define the equitable man. 

Exp.ain the proverb " Summum jus, summa injuria.'* 
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CHAP. XT. 

Prove th&'j a man cannot injure hinisel£ 
(I.) In universal justice. 
(2.) In particular justice. 

According to the principles of Greek law, " Quae lex non 
jubet vetat ;" according to those of ours, " Quoe lex non 
vetat permittit ;" account for this difference. 

Why is it worse to do, than to suffer injustice 1 

Can the contrary be true accidentally ? 

Does this consideration come within the province of 
science ? 

Show that metaphorically a man can injure himsel£ 



BOOK VI. 

CHAP. I. 

What is Aristotle's object in treating of the intellectual 
virtues ? 

What coiu:'se does he consequently pursue 1 

Why is it necessary to examine the nature of dpdoc Xoyoe ? 

Define right reason. 

What connection is there between right reason and 
prudence ? 

Show from Aristotle's theory of the relation of reason tc 
virtue, the practical superiority of his system to that of 
Plato and Socrates. 

Whence arises the difficulty of examining the nature of 
right reason ? 

Divide the rational soul according to the matter miU 
which it is conversant. 

In this division, in what sense is \6yog used ? 

How are genus and differentia ascertained ? 

Distinguish between subjectum materiale and subjectum 
formale 
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OHAP. IL 

Name the three principles which influence moral actioB 
and trutL 

Wnbich of these is the prindple of moral actum f 

In what sense are vovq and hayoia here naed ? 

Difltingoish between vovg and ^lavota. 

How do we discover the virtue of each part of the soolf 

Show that truth is the tpyov of both parta. 

Explain the relation which subsists between, iiama, 
vpoaipeffiCf and ope^iQ in moral action. 

Wliat matter comes within the province of delibeimtioii I 

CHAP. m. 

Name the five intellectual habits. 
Why are supposition and opinion excluded t 
Arrange these habits in a table, according to their matter. 
How manj kinds of necessity are there acooiding to 
Aristotle ? 

Distinguish between them. 

How is science acquired 1 

From what two sources is all learning derived ? 

Explain syllogism and induction. 

Define science. 

CHAP. IV. 

How many kinds of contingent matter are there f 
Distinguish between Troirjtrig and irpa^ig. 
With what three processes is art conversant 1 
Explain the connection between art and chance. 
Define rtxyrj and arexvla. 

CHAP. V. 
By what process does Aristotle arrive at tho invcstigatiuii 

of <l)p6vrj(riQ 1 

In what other cases has he pursued a similar one f 
State the characteristics of the pradent man. 
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Distinguish between ^/ocJviyo-ic and iTriarfifiri, 

Define it really and nominally. 

Support Aristotle's definition by reference to general 
opinion. 

Show the moral effect of intemperance. 

Has intemperance any effect upon science 1 

What is the difference between prudence and art ? 

Of what part of the soul is prudence the virtue ? 

Which part does Aristotle here term ro ^ofaorticdv ? 

Why are virtuous energies more stable than those ol 
science ? 

Has Aristotle alluded to this fact before ? 

CHAP. VI. 

With what is vovq conversant ? 

Give Aristotle's definitions both here and in the magna 
moralia. 

Show that the habit Trepl apxQv cannot be science or art, 
or prudence or wisdom. 

What kind of reasoning is this called ? 

CHAP. VIL 

What does o-o^/a signify when applied to the arts ? 

What is its general signification ? 

Give instances of different applications of the term. 

How many kinds of (Totj^la are there ? 

Prove that it is the most accurate of all the sciences. 

Of what two intellectual habits is it composed 1 

How does it differ from <pp6vrj(nc ? 

Why is it practically important to establish this difference i 

Show how it difiers from the political science. 

Support the distinction drawn between wisdom and pru- 
dence by reference to general opinion. 

Show that prudence has to do with particulars as well sua 
nniversals. 

CHAP. VIIL 

How far are prudence and the political science similar 
and how &.r do they differ t 
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Nanio tlip iliffarent species of prudence. 
Exhibit them in a table. 

Can the prudence wliich relates to the mdiviek 
rtiall; separated from tbe other kinds t 

Wiy can a joimg man be oo^oc, tut not t^oyt/jof: T I 
Show how fii-udcnce diSvi-s iVum science and intuit 
Wliat does AristotSo here mean by tv tavarov 1 
Wliat faculty taies cognizance of these tayiXTa % 

CHAP. IX. 

What relation do deHberatioa and inveetigailon 
one another ! 

Show that EuEouXia is not — 

(1.) Sdenoe. 

(3.) Happy conjecture. 
Show what kind of an biSotih it is. 
In how majiy ways may correctness be predic«u:d (3 
tiire Aristotle's deSnition of tu^ovXia. 

CHAP. X. 

Sliow that intelligence is neither science nor opin 

With what subjects is it conversant T 

How does it differ fixwn prudence 1 

What is its province 1 

la it exactly synonymous with judgment or not t 

CHAP. XL 

Dc£ne candour, and diatinguish it from intelligence. 

Deline o-uyyi-wpi], and state in what its correctness ooi 

Explain the connection between candour and other iutel- 
(octui^ habits. 

Compare the sense in which I'ouc ia used hej-e <Kitb tbM 
ill which it has been used previously. 

Is there any inconsistency in this twofold use of the term I 

Explain the expression auWoyin^wf: toiv v/iaKrv-v. 

Show that the minor in-emiaa is the origin of the motiTc. 

Explain why the habits here discussed have beon held U 
be natuml. 

Show the iiniioniante of attention tu authority 
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CHAP. xn. 

State the objections which have been urgel to the utility 
of -wisdom and prudence. 

What is meant by the objection that wisdom relates to no 
act of generation or production ? 

State the argument on which the objections are founded. 
That prudence is useless to one who has virtue. 
That it is so to one who has not yet attained it. 
What illustration is here adduced 1 
In how many senses is vyieivoy used ? 
In which of these significations is it used here 1 
What objection is founded on the relative importance of 
visdom and prudence 1 
Refute these objections. 

(1.) By showing that even if that which is alleged be 

granted, still the objection will not hold good. 
(2.) By denying the allegation altogether. 
Prove that prudence is inseparable from moral virtue. 
Show the usefulness of prudence as regards the tpyov. 
Explain what is meant by hiyorric, state its relation to 
^povrfffic and iravovpyia. 

Exhibit the process of moral action in a syllogictic form. 
Which part of this syllogism is capable of being discerned 
only by a good man ? 



CHAP. xnL 

Distinguish between natural virtue and virtue proper. 

Show that the relation between them is the same as that 
between cleverness and prudence. 

Show how fer Socrates was right, and how far wroLg, in 
his view of the connection between virtue and prudence. 

What change must be made in the expression Kar opOov 
\6yoVf and why ? 

In what sense may it be said with truth that the virtues 
are separable ? 

Is there any ambiguity in the use of the term <^p6vti(nQ iu 
this chapter ? 
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BOOK VII 



CHAP. L 

Explain the difference in the mode cf treating tlie sul^ 
of virtue and Tice here^ and in the former books. 

Name the three things to be avoided in respect of monli 
and also their opposites. 

Amongst whom is brutality chiefly found ? 

What virtues and vices does Aristotle here propose t 
speak of 1 

In what manner does he propose to treat of them t 

State the seven common opinions which he proposes fa 
discussion. 

CHAP, n 

What was Socrates's opinion respecting incontinence ? 

Trace this opinion to the theory of virtue. 

Show that his system is at variance with what we see. 

How have some people endeavoured to modify the viewi 
of Socrates ? 

Befute the doctrine that the incontinent man possesses onlj 
opinion, and not knowledge. 

Prove that he cannot possess prudence. 

Prove that continence and intemperance are incompatible 

Prove that continence does not make a man abide by 
every opinion. 

How docs the case of Neoptolemus illustrate this 1 

Explain the sophistical argument i/zev^d/xevoc. and skon 
Low it is applicable as an illustration here. 

Show that, on the supposition that the continent abides b]/ 
every opinion, the intemperate is better and more eusly 
cured than the incontinent. 

What observation doer Aristotle make on the se\'0i.t]i 
opinion enumerated ? 
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CHAr. in. 

State the three questions which Aristotle here especially 
proposes for investigation. 

What two points does he consider it necessaiy first to 
determine ? 

State the comparison which he draws between the intem- 
perate and the incontinent as the result of this investigation. 

Why does it not matter whether a man acts contraiy to a 
true opinion or to science ? 

Illustrate this from the examp.e of Heraditus. 

Explain fully the four ways in which the incontinent acts 
contrary to knowledge. 

Explain what is meant by the expressions to KadoXov i<^ 
kavTov and TO KadoXov ewl tov Tr/oay/xaroj;. 

How do lunatics generally act ? 

Is the giving utterance to good moral sentiments a proof 
of virtuous character ? 

Is the reverse a proof of the contrary character 1 

In the fourth method which Aristotle discusses, why is 
the subject said to be treated physically ? 

Why cannot brutes be called incontinent ? 

From whom must we learn how the incontinent can regain 
knowledge 1 

Show how fSax the view elicited in this chapter is in 
harmony with that of Socrates. 

CHAP. IV. 

Which of the seven common opinions (c. L) does Aristotle 
here discuss ? 

In order to this^ what division does he make of the causes 
which produce pleasure ? 

Give examples of each. 

To which class does he confine incontinence jcara fxipog 1 

For what reason is the vice in this case called incontinence 1 

Explain Aristotle's illustration of the oXvfiTrioylKtjc. 

Describe the character of the aKpaTtic airXwc. 

What relation subsists between effeminacy aid inoont: 
nenoe? 
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Wliich is worse to yield to, Etrong or slight tempi afcions ? 

Do you find a similar maxim in the Ehetoric with respect 
to injustice ? 

Why does he make another division of pleasures here ? 

In what pleasures does even excess never amount to 
uoyB-qpia % 

Give examples. 

Does incontinence (d7r\a;c) exist in respect of them 1 

CHAP. V. 

How does pleasure affect the consideration of the subject 
of hnitality? 

Give examjjles of ^rjpioTrtg. 

From how many causes is brutality produced ? 

Show that you cannot properly term brutality vicious. 

Cap brutal propensities be resisted and overcome ? 

CHAP. VI. 

Prove that incontinence of appetite is worse than inc^^n- 
fcinence of anger. 

What does Aristotle say in his Rhetoric on the subject of 
anger? 

Illustrate this chapter by reference to Bishop Butler's 
sermon on resentment. 

Show that anger acts according to the suggestions of 
reason. 

Show that anger is more natural than desire. 

Show that it is less insidious 

Support this by a quotation from Homer. 

How is the iisujt, that pain, and not pleasure, accompanies 
anger, a proof of the point in question 1 

How does v^piQ (wanton insolence) affect the consideration 
of the question 1 

What does Aristotle say of v^pig in the Ehetoric 1 

With which of the two divisions of bodily pleasures here 
given are temperance and intemperance conversant ? 

Can we speak of brute beasts or insane persons as iempe 
rate and intemperate ? 

Why can we not 1 
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Can any comparison in point of badness be Instituted 
between "vice and brutality ? 



CHAP. vn. 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between oontinenco 
and patience ? 

What between intemperance and incontinence ? 

Is intemperance attended with an inclination to repent- 
ance? 

Is it incurable ? 

Which is the worse, intemperance, incontinence, or effemi- 
nacy? 

What does Aristotle mean by r^v^// 1 

In what way does he illustrate its nature 1 

In what case is incontinence pardonable ? 

Mention the subdivisions of incontinence. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Why are the eKaraTiKol less blameable than other inconti- 
nent persons 1 

How fax is incontinence to be considered a vice ? 

Illustrate this by the saying of Demodocus. 

Prove that the intemperate is incurable, but the inconti- 
nent not. 

CHAP. IX. 

Has the question " whether the continent is the same as 
he who adheres to his opinion " been proposed before 1 

In how many ways may it be considered 1 

State them accurately. 

Show that from the first two an absurdity necessarily 
arises. 

Show that from the third a fresh distinction between con 
tinence and incontinence may be deduced. 

How fer do the obstinate resemble, and how far do tney 
differ from, the continent and incontinent? 

What does Aristotle remark respecting those who do no* 
abide by a bad resolve I 
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Im tUere any vicious defect on the subject of continence ? 
State Aristotle's concluding remarks on the relation of 
continence to temperance. 

CHAP. X. 

Prove the incompatibility of prudence and incontinence. 
* Prove that; owing to the difference between deTemess 
and prudence^ the former is compatible with incontiiience. 

Prove that the incontinent is not unjust. 

Give Aristotle's illustration here of the incontinent cha- 
ruoter. 

Why are some species of incontinence more curable thac 
others 1 



BOOK VIII. 

CHAP. I. 

How does the subject of friendship belong to ethics ? 

Would its connection with ethics be considered as import 
ant by a Greek more perhaps than by any other person ? 

Is friendship of great practical utility to the young ? 

Illustrate this from Homer. 

Is it implanted in us by nature 1 

How far does it appear to be the bond of human society ? 

How fax does it supply the place of justice 1 

Compare it with Christian love or charity. 

Show from common opinion that it is honourable. 

What proverbs have originated in supposing friendship to 
arise from similarity of character 1 

What from the reverse 1 

How far are both these theories reconcilable with the 
iruthi 

What physical theory is embodied in a passage of Euripides) 

What were the opinions of Heraclitus and Empedocles 1 

Why does Aristotle dismiss the consideration of these 
'aestions 1 

What questions does he prcpiose to examine 1 
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CHAP. IL 

How does he propose to commence the inqiiiiy ? 

What are the objects of friendship 1 

When Aristotle speaks of good as one object^ does he mean 
absolute or relative good? 

What, then, are the three causes of friendship 1 

Why cannot the term Mendship be applied to affectioij 
for inanimate things ? 

What do you ^11 the feeling where there is no recipro* 
city? 

Is any other condition necessary to friendship besides reci- 
procity 1 

Define the necessary conditions of friendship. 

CHAP. IIL 

How many species of friendship are there? 

Are two of these not really so ? 

Give your reasons for your statement. 

Why are these two species of friendship easily dissolved ? 

Amongst whom is the friendship ha to y^privinov usuaF / 
found ? 

Why is this the case ? 

Amongst whom that Sta to h^v ? 

Why are the yoimg fickle in friendship ? 

What does Horace say on this point ? 

To which species of friendship does that of hospitality bo* 
•Jong? 

Between whom does true Mendship subsist ? 

On what is it based ? 

Describe true friendship. 

Show that it has in it a principle of permanence. 

Does it include imder it the two false kinds ? 

Why is true friendship rarely found ? 

Why can it not be rapidly formed ? 

CHAP. INT. 

Show that the two imperfect species are copaen of iDti 
true. 
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Why is ic more permanent than love f 
Prove that it cannot enibmst except between the good, 
whereaa the other species can. 
Why is it superior to calumny f 
Why are the false kinds called friendship at all ? 
Are the two false kinds ever found combined ? 

CHAP. V. 

What effect does absence produce on friendship f 

Why are the old and morose illnsuited to friendship ? 

Show that intimacy is necessary in order to tvn^iT^^Ain 
friendship. 

What remarks already made does Aristotle here briefly 
recapitulate ) 

Distinguish between (^fKrimq and ^iX/a. 

Prove that when the good love their friend, they love that 
which is good to themselves. 

CHAP. VL 

Can the old and ill-tempered feel tvvoia % 

Why can you not entertain true friendship for a great 
uumber, whereas you can entertain the two other kinds ) 

Which of the two false kinds most resembles the true % 

Why is this the case 1 

Which friendship do the happy and prosperous need 1 

How are men in power influenced in theirchoice of friends f 

What considerations will regulate the friendship between 
a good man and a great man I 

CHAP. VII. 

Show that in the friendships hitherto treated o^ equality 
between the parties has been considered. 

Give instances of unequal friendships. 

In these friendships, what will insure permanence % 

Between parties who are unequal, on which side will the 
feeling be the stronger % 

What contrast does Aristotle here draw between jiutioe 
and friendship ) 
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Show that even between persons unequal, equality in 
Bome sense must be produced. 

Illustrate this by the case of the gods and of kings. 

What question has arisen &om the fact, that friendship 
ceases in cases of great inequality ? 

CHAP. VIII. 

In our opinions of friendship, are we influenced by the 
desire of honour 1 

Is friendship generally thought to consist most in being 
the object of friendship or in feeling the sentiment 1 

How is this opinion supported by the case of mothers 1 

Why is there stability in the friendship of the good, and 
instabflity in that of the wicked 1 

Show that friendship ^lU to j^pficrinov is produced by tho 
existence of contrary qualities. 

CHAP. IX 

What is the relation which subsists between justice and 
friendship 1 

How is justice affected by the degree of friendship ? 

What is the principal object of political or civil society? 

Show that all associations or communions are parts of 
this. 

Illustrate by examples what is meant by Koiviaviai. 

Show that corresponding friendships will accompany these 
several Koivuvlau 

CHAP. X. 

How many kinds of political constitutions are there ? 

How many corruptions of them 1 

Name them all, and state which are the best and worst. 

Give a deflnition of each, and state what is the end and 
object of each. 

Compare the theory here given with that given in tho 
Rhetoric, and accoimt for the difference between them. 

Explain how each of the forms passes into its corresponding 
oiTuption. 
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Give the paraJels to those forms of gcvemment which 
exibt in private life. 

CHAP. XI. 

Show at greater length the parallelism between the justice 
Biid Mendship which exists in each form of government and 
that which exists in the corresponding cases in private life. 

Can friendship and justice exist in a despotism f 

Can they exist at all, and if at all, how far, between m 
master and a slave ) 

Compare on these points despotisms and democracies. 

CHAP. XII. 

On what does the friendship which subsists between rela- 
tions depend 1 

Compare the groimds, motives, and degrees of filial and 
parental affection. 

Why is the affection of mothers stronger than that of 
fathers 1 

What is the origin of fi*aternal love ? 

Why does it resemble that between companions 1 

What is the law of variation in friendship between rela- 
tions] 

Why does the Mendship between relations include more 
of the fj^v and yjpritn^ov than any others? 

What is the oiigin of conjugal love or friendship 1 

On what is it based 1 

On what grounds does Aristotle consider children a bond 
of union between married persons ? 

CHAP. XIII. 

In wliich kind of equal friendships do disputes mostly arise 1 
For what reason ? 

Why are friends ha to ayaQbv not inclined to complain ? 
Why are disputes unusual between friends lih to tihit ? 
What are the subdivisions of friendship lia to \pfi<rtfjiop l 
Show how they differ from each other, especially as regards 
tie question of disputes. 
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What rule does Aristotle lay down to guirle us in recog- 
nizing an obligation ) 

Is the standard of obligation to be the benefit conferred 
ou the reoeiver^ or the beneyolence of the doer 9 

How is this question to be answered in the case of friend- 
ddps dia TO ayadoy 1 

CHAP. XIY. 

Whence do complaints originate in unequal Mendships ? 

What is the view taken by the superior 1 

What argument is used by the inferior 1 

How does Aristotle settle the question between the two 
parties ? 

How does he illustrate it by the practice of states 1 

What rules does he lay down to regulate the intercourse 
of imequal friends ? 

What observations result from the above view of the 
subject respecting the parental and filial relations 1 



BOOK IX. 

CHAP. L 

What is it which preserves and renders equal unequal 
fiiendships 1 

Give an illustration of this. 

In the friendship of lovers, what complaints arise f 

On what is this friendship founded, and therefore why is 
it liable to be dissolved, whereas the friendship founded on 
moral qualities is permanent ? 

What case of complaint is illustrated by the story of the 
musician ? 

Who then is to fix the rate of compensation ? 

What is said to have been the practice of Protagoras ? 

What does Aristotle say was the practice of the 8ophists> 
and why was it so 1 

What rule must be obger\'ed when no previous agreement 
has been made ) 
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Why mast the same rule be observed between teacher and 
pupil? 

What rule must be observed in cases where the expecta- 
tion of a return is avowed ] 

On what principles should the receiver estimate the value 
of what he has received 1 

CHAP. II. 

Give examples of other questions which arise in connectioL 
with this subject. 

S]iow in what consists the difficulty of settling them. 

Does the rule " to be just before you are generous ^ admit 
of exceptions ? 

State what they are, and examine them. 

Show (I) that different persons have different claims, 
according to the relation in which they severally stand to 
us : and (2) that duties and obligations differ in the same 
way. 

Give examples. 

Does any difficulty arise from this circimistance ) 

How should we meet the difficulty ] 

CHAP. III. 

On what groimds may friendships be dissolved 1 

Under what circumstances might a man justly complain 
of another for dissolving a friendship ? 

What is the common source of disagreement between 
frionds 1 

What may we do in the case of being deceived as to 
character 1 

What is an absolute duty in such a case 1 

What is to be done. if one party improves morally, and 
the other continues unchanged ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Describe the relation which friendship bears to self-love. 
State the definitions which are commonly given of a 
fripnd. 
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Show that a good man entertains all these characteristic 
feelings towards himself 

What does Aristotle say, with reference to this subject, of 
the intellectual principle in man ? 

How does he illustrate his view by reference to the case 
jf a god 1 

Why is a good man fond of self-communion 1 

Does Aristotle enter into the question of whether a man 
can be a friend to himself? 

What objection may be ui'ged to Aristotle's theory ? 

How may it be answered ? 

Why cannot a bad man sympathize with, or be a friend to 
himself? 

What is consequently our duty ? 

CHAR V. 

Show that good-will is neither friendship nor fondness. 
Describe what it is, and illustrate by the case of pleasure 
as connected with love. 

Show that it is necessary to friendship. 

What may it be called metaphorically 1 

Into which species of frienddiip may it be improved 1 

Why does it not become either of the other two 1 

What is the origin in all cases of good-will ? 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between unanimity and oneness of opinion. 
To agreement on what subjects does the latter term 
apply 1 

In what cases is the former term used 1 
Illustrate it from politics, and frx>m the Phoeuissso* 
Define unanimity, and prove your definition. 
Amongst whom alone can it exist ? 
Why is it never found among the wicked 1 

CHAP. YU. 

Compare the feelings of benefactors, and those whom thoy 
hdve benefited. 
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Is the resuk: enich as might have been expected 7 
How do most persons account for the ezisteiico of tl 
result) 

What would Epichannus say of the account thus given 
Whai does Aristotle consider the true account ) 
Illust *ate his view by the cases of poets and artisans. 
By hew many arguments does Aristotle prove his poini 
State them all in order. 

CHAP. VIIL 

What is the reason that self-love is blamed 7 

Distinguish between reasonable self-love and selfishness. 

What does Bishop Butler say respecting self-love ? 

Show that &cts contradict the view that self-love is alwa 
wrong. 

Quote the proverbs which Aristotle adduces in suppc 
of his view. 

Does the difference of opinion on this subject arise fire 
the term self-love being used in different senses 1 

What is self-love understood to mean when it is blan 
able] 

Is this the sense in which the term is generally used 7 

In what sense, however, is the term more correctly use< 

Prove that this is the case. 

In order to this, show that the intellectual princij 
constitutes each man^s self. 

What advantage results to society fi'om real self-love ? 

Show that self-love is an absolute duty. 

In cases of self-sacrifice, what motive acts upon our se 
love? 

How will this motive lead the good raan to act ui d 
cci-tain circumstances 1 

CHAP. IX. 

What idea is commonly entertained respecting the ne 
of fi^ends to a happy man 1 

What absurdity is involved in this opinion ? 

How can it be refitted by considering; the nature of bei 
ficenoe ? 
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What question arises out of this consideration as to the 
comparative need of friends in prosperity and adversity 1 

How does the nature of man contradict this commonly 
received opinion ? 

Account for the existence of this opinion, and show how 
far it is correct. 

Show from the definition and nature of happiness itself 
tliat the happy man needs friends. 

Show that they are necessary on the hypothesis that 
happiness implies pleasure. 

Show that, if good, they improve virtue. 

Prove the same fact from the pleasure which is derived 
from the consciousness and perception of existence. 

CHAP. X 

What precept respecting hospitality may perhaps be con 
sidered as applicable to friendship 1 

Does this precept certainly apply to the case of friend* 
ships Scot TO ^priaijiov and ^ca to fi^v 1 
Why so? 

Is any limit to be put to the number of virtuous friends 
How is this illustrated by referring to political commu- 
nities 1 

What practical rule is to guide us in limiting the nimiber 1 
What other fact ought we to keep in mind 1 
Why is it difficult to sympathize with many 1 
What lesson do all the well-known examples of friendship 
teach us on this point 1 

By what name do we designate those who seem intimate 
with everybody 1 

In what way may a man be a friend to many, and yet 
not deserve the above name 1 

CHAP. XI. 

Prove that friends are requisite both in prosperity and 
adversity. 

Why are they more necessary in adversity ? 

Which kind are most wanted in prosperity, and which in 
adversity? 
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What is the teason that friendship diminishes the w^lit 
of affliction 1 

' Does Aristotle pursue the investigation of this qnestion to 
any length 1 

Is not the effect produced by the presence of a Mend 
on a man imder calamity of a mixed kind ) 

Under such drcumstancesf, what is the conduct of the 
manly character 1 

What is our duty in such circumstances ? 

What are the advantages of friends when we are in 
prosperity 1 

How ^ould we treat our Mends when we are in adver- 
sity, and how when we are in prosperity ? 

What caution is requisite when we decline sympathy ? 

What is the general conclusion to which Anstotle comes f 

CHAP. xn. 

What is the chief bond of Mendship ? 

Is the case the same in love ? 

How do men usually like to pass their time when in the 
society of their Mends ? 

Hence, what effect is produced on the Mendship of the 
\\'icked ? 

What on that of the good 1 

Quote a sentiment in support of your assertion. 



BOOK X 



CHAP. 1. 



Give Aristotle's reasons for entering upon a iliscussion of 
the subject of pleasure. 

What are the two opposite opinions usually entertained 
on this subject 1 

What are the grounds and motives for them f 
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Wliat does Aristotle consider the proper course to pnrsnje 1 
How irnist the truth of theories be proved ? 
To what difficulty is he liable who declaims against plei^ 
TOrel 

CHAP. II 

What was the opinion of Eudoxns 1 

What were the grounds of it ? 

How does he argue in faTonr of it 7 

State his four arguments in support of his views. 

What was the reason that his views foimd favour ? 

What objection is first made to his theory ? 
* Is there any similarity between this argument and that by 
which Plato proves that pleasure is not the chief good ? 

How may the objection to the first position of Eudoxus be 
answered ? 

CHAP. IIL 

How many objections are made to his second podtion ? — 
What are they 1 

Answer the first by a counter objection, and the second, 
by drawing a distinction between pleasures. 

What is the objection on the ground that pleasure is a 
motion and a generation ? 

How many kinds of motion are there, according to Aris- 
totle 1 

Answer the objection, by proving that pleasure is neither 
a motion nor a generation. 

Prove that pleasure is not a supplying a deficiency. 

Suppose base pleasures are brought forward, how would 
you answer this ? 

Support your argument by analogy. 

What ftirther lUustrations may be adduced in support 
of the assertions, (1) that pleasure is not the chief good ; 
(2) that neither every eligible thing is pleasant^ nor every 
pleasure eligible 1 

CHAP. rv. 

Explaif. what is meant by o\ov ti^ by the examjile o^ 
Sight. 
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Prove, then, that pleasure is a whole. 

Show that for this reason it differs itom a motion o 
I generation. 

Give an illustration derived firom architecture. 

Give another, taken from the different kinds of motionf 

In order to get at Aristotle's theory of pleasure, descr 
what he means by the best energy. 

Prove that pleasure makes the energy perfect, and st 
the way in which it does so. 

Explain how it is that we cannot feel pleasure continuous 

Prove that the love of pleasure is the consequence of i 
love of life. 

Does Aristotle here enter upon the question whether 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the a 
of life? 

CHAP. V. 

In proving that pleasures differ in species, show 

(1.) That they fibrfect different productions and differ 

energies. 
(2.) That each energy is increased by its proper pi 
sures. 
^ (3.) That the pleasures resulting from one kind 

K energy are a hinderance to other eneigies. 

If we are engaged in two different energies at the sa 
time, what becomes of the least pleasant 1 

When ai*e we inclined to engage in two occupations 
once ? 

Compare the effect of pleasures which are foreign to a 
energy with the pains proper to it ; and give an example 
illustration. 

How are we to estimate the qualities of pleasures 1 
Which are most closely connected with the energies, i 
I pleasures which attend thereon, or the desires which origins 

\ them i 

I Compare in point of purity the various pleasures of i 

intellect and the senses. 

Show that different men, and the same men under d 
I ferent circumstances, entertain different ideas of pleasure. 

I Describe then fully true pleasure, and show how Aristo 

Investigates its nature. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Why does Aristotle now return to the discussion of the 
subject of happiness 1 

What does he say that happiness is not 1 and why so ? 

What division does he make of energies ? 

To which of these classes does happiness belong 1 

Are any other energies besides virtuous energies eligible fiu 
their own sakes ? 

Are amusements of this number 1 

How comes it that amusements are sometimes mistaken 
for happiness 1 

Prove that amusement does not constitute happiness. 

Prove that in reality amusement is not eligible for itso^ii 
sake. 

Why cannot bodily pleasure constitute happinesB f 

CHAP. VTL 

Show that happiness must be an energy of the best poit 
of our nature, whatever that be. 

Prove that this energy is (1) contemplative, (2) continuouiR. 
(3) self-sufficient, (4) eligible for its own sake, (5) consiAtesit 
'vith a state of perfect rest. 

What energies are inconsistent with the idea of rest f 

Show that the qualities above mentioned are united in the 
energy of the intellect, and in no other. 

Why is the condition iv /3/^ reXel^ added ? 

How far may men be considered capable of enjojdng sdoh 
happiness? 

What, then, must be our earnest endeavour, if we wouU 
possess this happiness 1 

Prove that this happiness is most proper to maru 

CHAP. VIII. 

How far is moral virtue productive of happiness ) 

Does moral virtne depend at all upon a man's ph^'rical 

constitution 1 

Show the superiority of intellectual to moral virtue as 

regards external goods. 

z 
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How does the ezan^e of the gods snpport Aristotle's 
view! 

How does the case of the lower MiimAla gapport it t 

On what^ then, will the d^ree of happmees depend t 

But though contemplatiTe happineiw is independent of 
external goods, are they ne co e oa iy to man t 

To whs^ extent are they neceasaiy t 

What argument may be drawn from the Tirtaes observable 
in different classes of society t 

Compare Aristotle's statements with those of Solon and 
Anaxagoras. 

Although the opinions of the wise are evidences in 
Aristotle's fitYonr, still what is the grand test f 

Wbo is likely to be the greatest &voiirite of the gods 1 

CHAP. JX. 

What is the general object of this chapter t 

What is the proper end of all ethical investigations ? 

In what do moral precepts fail, and how £Eur are they 
nsefhl? 

What motive has the strongest influence over the masaest 

By how many means is it sappoeed that men are made 
virtuous ? 

How many of these are in oar newer 1 

To what influence does Aristotle attribute natural gifts i 

Is any predisposition to virtue absolutely necessary, in 
order to learn ? 

How is that to be acquired 1 

Show the importance of a national system of education. 

Is this system to be confined to the young, or to be far 
more comprehensive ? 

Hence, what views have been held respecting the duties of 
legislators in this respect ? 

Why is the authority of law preferable to the paternal 
authority ? 

Has any state laid down laws to enforce education t 

If the state neglects this duty, what subject mjiist private 
individuals study, in order to educate succ^sfully ? 

What are the advantages of a system of private educatioD 
civor a public one ) 
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Does this also show the importance of tlie knowledge of 
the principles of legislation ? 

Whence is this knowledge to be obtained 1 

To whom would the student apply in vain 1 

Why so? 

Show the importance of a practical a<3quaintance with the 
subject. 

State the errors into which the sophists have &Ilen. 

Although collections of laws will not do everything, how 
&,r are they useM 1 

Why is it necessary for Aristotle to investigate the subject 
of legislation 1 

How does ibis lead him to undertake a treatisa oti 
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ARISTOTLE\S ETHICS. 



A. 



Accidental injur«6A, 138. 

Accidents, how far they affect happi- 
ness, 25. 

Actions, Tolantary, involontary, and 
mixed, 54, and n. ; done from 
^vfJibg and kviOufiUif ib. 

iEschylus, 48- 

Affection resembles production, 248. 

Agathon, 156. 

Ambition, 48. 

Anacharsis, 277. 

Analysis, 6, n. 

Anaxagoras, 162, 284. 

Anaxandrides, 200. 

Anger, 139 ; natand, 192. 

Antigone, 135, n. 

Appetite, 31. 

Argives, mistake of the, 78. 

Ai^uments from principles, and tnce 
vcrgdf 6. 

Aristocracy, 221. 

Aristotle's system compared with 
Plato's, 1 , n. ; most practical, 5, n. ; 
reconciled with others, 18 ; poli- 
tics, 292 ; idea of the soul after 
death, 23, n.s antagonistic to as- 
cetidsm, 255, n. 

Arrogance, 48, 110. 

Art, with what oonversant, 156. 

Asceticism, 255, n. 

Authority, 170. 

>VAMM. 112, 113. 



'Avvtvota, 166. 

'AC€ica(rrot, 52, ». 

MtrOnnic, 152, 170. 

'Aico\a<ria, 85. 

' AKp6xo\oSf its deriyatkni, 105. 

'AvdXyriTOif 73. 

'AptffKoif 107. 

'Aperrjf 43, n. 

"Apitrroif 119. 

'Arvxijfia, &fi&pTiiiuit and Mxr^m 

differ, 139. 
AvT&pKtiaf 15. 



B. 



Bashfnlness, 49. 

Benefactors love moic than tho^t 

benefited, 247. 
Blessed, how applicable to man, fC ; 

to the gods, 28. 
Brasidas, 135, and n. 
Brave men, how fearless, 73; do** 

fined, ib. ; their excesses and d^ 

fects, ib. 
Brutality, 178, 189, et 9eq„ 193. 
Brutes not happy, 22; nor iastKv 

tinent, 85. 
Butler. 39, n. ; 283, n. 
Bavavtrfai 93. 

BavKCTravovpyoQt 111» n* 
BiaioQf 8, n. 
BXatai, 139. 
BuffJioXSxot, 112. 113. 
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C 



Callitthenes, 101, n, 

CaXmo, 52. 

Candour, 168. 

Capacities, 41. 

CarcinQS, 195. 

Casuistic etiiics, 236, n. 

Categories, 11, n. 

CatiUne, 91, n. 

Celts, their bravery, 73. 

Chance not the caose of happine8s,21 . 

Children, a bond of union, 227. 

Cicero, 13, n.; 41, ti. 

CleTemeas, 173 ; not identical with 
prudence, t^. 

ClownishnesB, 49. 

Comedy, the old and new, 113. 

Complaisance to excess, 49. 

Compulsory actions, 56. 

Contemplative life most divine, 280, 
283. 

Continence, 115 ; different from pa- 
tience, 193 ; contingent matter, 
164. 

Correctness, how used, 166. 

Courage, 46, 70; moral, 71; when 
shown by the brave, ib. ; not in 
all kinds of death, ib. ; five spuri- 
ous kinds of, 74 — 78 ; conversant 
with tA. ipo^pdf 79. 

Cretans, 29. 

Cube, man compared to a, 25. 

Cyclops, 288. 

Cynics, 38, n. 

XapUvTtQ, 7, n. 



D. 



Dead, whether affected by the condi- 
tion of the living, 26. 

Death the most fearful of things, 71. 

Defect, 35. 

Delian inscription, 20. 

Deliberation, its subjects, 61, 62 ; 
concerning means, 63 ; differs from 
investigation, ib, ; not concerning 
ends, 64 ; differs from deliberate 
preference, ib, ; how limited, 162 ; 
good, 165, 167. 



Democracy, 221, 222 ; fisvourabk ts 

friendships, 224. 
Demodocus, 197. 
Desires twofold, 82 ; rules oonona- 

ing the, 85. 
Diagrams, 46, 62, 125, 127, 129. 
Diametrical conjunction, 129. 
Dionysius, 234, n. 
Due to be given to aU, 237. 
A€cXo2, 73. 
AidOcffiQf 42, «. 
AidvoiUt 152, fi. 
AUcaiov, its etymology, 127. 
AiKaioirpdytifia and SiKaua/ia, 137. 
Aitvafiig, 2, n., 254, ft. 
A^(neoXoi, 107. 



E. 



Education, early, important, 35, 37 ; 
to be enforced by law, 287 ; neces- 
sary for adults, ib.; pablie tad 
private compared, 289. 

Effeminacy, 194. 

Empedocles, 184, 186, 205. 

Ends, different, 1 ; of two kinds, 2, 
and n. ; threefold, 14. 

Endymion, 283. 

Energy, 2, n., 24, 25 ; and habit re- 
ciprocal, 37. 

Envy. 49. 

Equality, how produced, 130 ; con- 
ducive to permanence, 209. 

Equity, 144 ; its relation to justice, 
145 ; use of, 146 ; definition, ib. 

Ethics, three treatises on, 1, n*. a 
political treatise, 3. 

Eudozus, 28, 262, ^e. 

Euripus, 245. 

Euripides, 204 ; Alcmseon, 55 and*. 
Cresphontes, 58, n. ; Bellerophon 
or Alcmena, 140, n. ; Philoctetes, 
164. 

Evenus, 201. 

Exactness depends upon the subject- 
matter, 4 ; how far to be required, 
ib.t 36 ; errors regarding, ib. 

Excess and defect fatal to virtue, 35 ; 
admitted by actions, 36. 

Experience in politics useful, 290. 
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External goods, 20, 24, 284. 

Extremes compared, 50; with the 
means, 51. 

EZp(i>i/, 102, n. • 109. 

*Epyov of man, 15, 16 ; defined ac- 
cording to energy and excellence, 
16 ; Iv pitp Tikeitpf 17. 

EifPovXia, 167. 

Evvoittf 212, 243. 

EirpdviKot, 112. 

'USic and dpeo-jcoc differ, 109. 



F. 



Facts to be known before reasons, 
6,17. 

Favour, how measured, 23C. 

Fear, 71. 

Fellow-feeling, 169. 

Flattery, 49. 

Friend defined, 241 ; a second self, 
242. 

Friends, how many are proper, 256 
ei 9eq, ; when needed, 258 «/ %eq. 

Friendship, 49, 202, n. ; natural, 
203 ; supersedes justice, 204 ; 
whetiier it is resemblance, ib^ > its 
connection with love, 205 ; three 
kinds of, 206 e/ ieq, ; of the 
young, old, &c., td., 208; rare 
and a work of time, 209 ; of lovers 
not permanent, 210 ; of the good 
alone safe, xh, ; other distinctions 
of, 211 et seq.t 213 et seq. ; be- 
tween unequal persons, 215 ; how 
made equal, 216 ; consists in 
loving rather than being loved, 
217; its conditions, ib.; did to 
Xpri(niioVy 218 ; political or social, 
219 et acq. ; under forms of go- 
vernment, 223 et seq, i of com- 
panions, relations, &c., 224 et 
seq. ; of parents, brotheis, 225 ; 
of children, of men towards the 
gods, of husband and wife, 226 ; 
of utbity subject to disputes, 227 
etaeq. s Sid rb xpiiaifiov twofold, 
legal, 228; moral, 229; prefe- 
rence its measure, 230 ; compianis 
hi unequal friendship, H ttf 



also in states, 231 ; preservatives 
ofy 233 et seq, > when to be dis- 
solved, 238 et seq. moral advan- 
tage of, 260. 



G. 



Genus, how ascertained, 152. 

Glaucus, 140. 

** Good,'* the, that at which all things 
aim, 1, 5, 14 ; of man, its end, uti- 
lity, and bearing on the treatise on 
Etiiics, 3 ; a universal, not accord- 
ing to one idea, 9 ; how predicated, 
10; of two classes, 12 ; analogically 
considered, ib, ; the most finsd, 14; 
general sketch or outline of the, 1 7 ; 
three classes of, and opinions upon 
each, 18, 19 ; an active virtue, 19; 
essentially pleasant, i6. ; external, 
contributes to happiness, 20 ; the, 
are friends absolutely, 209 ; to 
themselves, 240; how affected, 
241 ; ways of becoming, 287 ; 
good-wiU, 243, 244. 

Government, civil, its three forms, 
and their deflections, 220 ; of a 
family and a state bear analogy, 
222. 

Graces, temples of the, 129 and n. 

r\i(Txpot, 91. 

TviiJfirit 168. 

Tviapiua, either aTrXwg or i^fiivt 6. 



H. 

Habit, 33, n., 37, 41; less volun- 
tary than action, 70. 

Happiness the chief good, 5, 275; 
different views of, td., 7 ; itspree- 
cognita, or requisites, 15 — 21, 
276 ; how acquired, 21 ; a divine 
gift, ib, i not a dvvafjLis, nor of r^ 
iTraiverdt ib,; contemplative, 278; 
most near to a divine life, 280 ; 
intellectual superior to moral, 281. 

Happy, the man, requires frienda 
252; of what kind, 253. 

Heraditusy 185. 
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HenuKum, 76 and n. ! 

Hcnod, 7, 204, 234. 

Homer, 52, 53, 64, 74, 75. 77, 82, 

93. 96, 101, 140, 177, 192, 203, 

204, 222, 237, 288. 
Homer's "Margites," 160. 



1. 



Ideal good not oseful, 13. 

Ideas of Plato, 9 «. ; rejected by 
Aristotle, 10, 13. 

Ignorantly, and through ignorance, 
how they differ, 57. 

Ignorance of two lands, 57 ; when 
pardonable, 58. 

lUiberality, 90; incurable, 91; its 
kinds, ib. 

Impudence, 49. 

Incontinence, how it may exist with 
knowledge, 182 et seq. ; with what 
subjects conversant, 186 et seq. ; 
classed with intemperance, 187; 
of anger, 191 ; differs from effemi- 
nacy, 194 ; its divisions, 195 ; 
differs from intemperance, 196 et 
seq, ; from obstinacy, 198 et seq. ; 
incompatible with prudence, 200 ; 
differs from vice, ib, : of the cho- 
leric, 201. 

Indignation, 49. 

Induction, 155, n. 

Injure, • man cannot himself, 140, 
146, et seq. 

Injury, whether worse to do or re- 
ceive, 148 ; its conditions, 141 
and n., et seq. 

Injustice, 116 e/ seq., 132 ; parti- 
cular, 120. 

Intellect, 152 et seq. 

Intelligence, 167 ; its object, 168. 

Intemperance more voluntary than 
cowardice, 84; its effects, 158, 
194. 

Intimacv, most de&Irable for friends. 
260. " 

Intuition, 159, 169, n. ; its kinds, 
170. 

Involuntary actions, 54 ; how resem- 
bling voluntary, 55 ; how received. 



ib rd di* &yvotavt 56 ; noo- vo- 
luntary, 57 ; tested by repentance, 
ib. 
Irascibility, its divisions, 106. 



J. 



Just acts and men, 40 ; mistake 
thereupon, 41. 

Justice, 49, n., 116, and St.. three 
requisites of, 117; and injustice, 
how meant, ib. ; connection of 
with law, 118 ; universal, the most 
excellent of virtues, 119; differs 
from perfect virtue, 120 ; from 
other virtues, 132 ; whether easy, 
144; particular, \20 et seq.s dis- 
tributive, 122, 123, et seq, ; cor- 
rective, 123, 126 ; in transactions, 
125 et seq. ; political, 133 and n,; 
economical, 135 ; natural and 
legal, 135 et seq. ; before gene- 
rosity, 236. 

Juvenal, 118, n. 



K. 

Kings cannot be prodigals, 89. 
Kiiitucic, 91. 
KivTiaig, 268, n. 
Kpi/TTfc, 269. n. 
KvfiivoTrpiffrrjQ, 91. 



L. 



Lacedaemonians, 29, 71. 101, 178^ 
288 ; their dress. 111. 

Law, how connected with justicCv 
118 ; its object, 119. 

Laws, collections of, useful, 291. 

Legislators, 34 ; how to be taught, 
290. 

Lesbian buildings, 146. 

Liberality, 47, 86 ; its purpose, mo- 
tive, and manner, 87 ; of receiv- 
ing, of giving, 88 ; mostly among 
those who inherit wealth, ib. ; dif* 
ferent from prodigality, 89. 
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lives not conducive to happiness, 
which, 7, 8. 

Loss and gain, 127. 

Love, its objects, 205 ; of benefac- 
tors strongest, 246. 

LiiTovpyiay 230, n. 

\.6-)ov Ix^cv used ambiguously, 31 , n. 

A.iairodvTTigt 92. 



M. 

Magnanimity, 47, 97, and n, ; con- 
versant with honour and goodness, 
98 ; the ornament of virtues, 99 ; 
variously considered, ib.y 102. 

Magnificence, 47, 93; public and 
private, 94 — 96. 

Malevolence. 49. 

Man, the origin of his own actions, 
153. 

Mean in all things, and this twofold, 
43 ; difficult, 45 ; not found in 
every action or passion, ib.; habits 
enumerated, 46 ; compared with 
the extremes, 50 ; rules for dis- 
covering, 52 ; difficulty of, ib. 

Meanness, 93, 96. 

Measure, common, 130 ; is XP^^^ ^^ 
money, ib. 

Meekness, its excess and dsfect, 105. 

Mentiens fallacia, 181. 

Mercenaries not brave, 79. 

Milesians, 197. 

Modesty, 97. 

Monarchy, 221. 

Money, 130 ; a pledge, 131- 

Money-getting, 8. 

Multitude, led by fear, 286. 

Mysteries, 58. 

MaKOLpioSt 28, n. 

MiKpirbvxoQf 97, 102. 

Mtfcrai Trpd^cif , 54. 



N. 

Necessity, two kinds of, 155, » 
Neoptolemus, 181, 199. 
Nicomachus, I, n. 
Niobe, 188. 



Novices, unfit students of ethics., 5. 
Numbers, the Pythagorean and 

Platonic ideas concerning, 10| 

and n. 
TXovQ, 151, 152, 159. 



O. 



Obstinacy, 198; its divisions, ib, 

et seq, 
OflTences, their three kinds, 137 ; how 

determined, 138. 
Oligarchy, 221. 
Olympic games, 19. 
'OfiSvoia, 245. 
"Ope^ig, 152. 



P. 



Passions, 41. 

Pericles, 157. 

Persian government, 222. 

Phalaris, 190. 

Philoctetes, 195. 

Philozenus, 81. 

Pittacus, 245, n. 

Plato, 1, n. i his theory of ideas, 6, 
and n. ; his objections to Eudoxus, 
263 ; Philebus, 261, n. ; arguments 
on pleasure rejfuted, 265, n. 

Pleasant things, 20; not compul- 
sory, 56. 

Pleasantness, 48. 

Pleasure and pain the test of habits 
37 ; pleasure leads most men astray, 
65 ; whydiscussfd, 261 ; erroneous 
ideas of, ib. ; opinions concerning, 
262 et seq. t defined, 268 ; per- 
fects every energy, ib. et seq. ; and 
aiaQfitriQy didvoiay and dewpta, 
270 ; whether loved for the love of 
life, or wee versdj 271 ; true, 275. 

Pleasures, how divided, 80 ; of sight, 
hearing, ib.; smell, taste, touch, 
81, 82 ; two kinds of, 187 ; their 
excess, 188 ; differ in species, 272 
et seq. ; opposite are like pains, 
273 ; differ in goodness, ib. ; in 
purity, 274 ; among men and ani- 
mals, t^. 
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Pontas, lavages of, 190. 

Preference, deliberate, how distin- 
gnished from *' the volantary," 
59 ; not kiriOvfiiafSrvfibSffiovXritriQ, 
or d6Ka, 60; defined, 61, 64; 
constitutes an injury, 139. 

Priam, 22, 26, 177. 

Principles, how perceived, 17. 

Prodigality. 86, 90. 

Propriety, 93. 

Protagoras, 234. 

Proverbs, 52, 119, 136. 181. 

Prudence, 156 ; different from know- 
ledge, 157 ; from art, 158 ; its 
distinctions, 163, fi. ; not science, 
165 ; its utility, 171 ; inseparable 
from moral virtue, 17i>. 

Ilavifcd, 75, n. 

napaatiaavra ^Evyeiv, 98, ft. 

n€ptairra,20, n. 

Ilotiyo'tc and irpa^tCt 155. 

TlopvStoffKoit 192. 

^IXri<rtg and ((nXiaf 212. 
^vtTiKbs, 164. 
^^0t(T/za,135, n. 



R. 



Reasoning of two kinds, 6. 

Reason, not man, the ruler, 134 ; 
right, considered, 150 ; joined with 
all virtues, i6,s difficult to dis- 
cover, ib., n. 

Receiver, duty of the, 229. 

Redemption, price of, 135, «. 

Relative duties, 236. 

Repentsmce the test of an involuntary 
action, 57. 

Retaliation, 128 ; kut draKoyiavt ib. 

Return to be made according to abi- 
Uty, 231. 

Rhadamanthian rule, 128. 

Ribaldry, 48. 

'PagooxTtc. 269, n. 



S. 



Satyrus, 188. 
ience, 155. 



Scythians punished by Venus, 195, « 
SelMove, 242, 248, n.. its kinds 

249 et seq. 
Shame, adapted to youth, not the 

proof of a good man, 114. 
Simonides, 89. 
Social life, the knowledge of, 161 

differs from prudence, 163. 
Socrates, 111, 161, n., 175. 179 

186, 75, n. 
Solon, 22, 284. 
Sophists, 111, n., 290. 
Sophocles, 181, 199. 
Soul, its condition after death, 23, ». 

its divisions, 29, 30, 32, n.; iti 

virtues, »&.; Xoytri) and aXoyog 

30 i its qualities, how divided, 151 
Speusippus, 11. 

Stature essential to beauty, 97, n. 
Stoics, 8, n. 
Student, of what kind fit for ethici 

4, 5, 6. 
Suicide an act of cowardicr, 74. 
Synthesis, 6, n. 
SvvaXXay/iara, 123. 
Soi^potrvi/i}, 104, n. 

T. 

Tact. 112. 

Teaching, two methods of, 8, n. 

Temperance, 46, 80; how different 

from courage, 83; described, t^.* 

questions on, 179 et seq, 
Thales, 162. 
Theocritus, 77. 
Theodectes, 195. 
Theognis, 254, 285. 
Theory of virtue not sufficient, 285. 
Thermopylae, treatment of the Persian 

soldiers at, 75, n. 
Timocracy, 221, 222. 
Tragedies, 27. 

Trains worn by the Asiatics, 95, n. 
Transactions, twofold, 123. 
Truth, its mean, excess, and defect. 

48, 109, 152. 
Tyranny, 221 ; adverse to friendships 

224, /3ioc rkXuoc, 17, n.. 22. 
Tifi^f 98, n.» distinguished from rA 

Ka\6vi 103, fi. 
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ToKwralf 98. 

T^ ri ijv fZvot, 45, ti. 

Tpiiipapxoh 93f »• 
Quapolf 93, n. 

Opa<nXct 73. 



U. 



Ulysses, 199. 

Unanimity, 244 ; political friendship, 

245. 
Unhappiness produced by fitorqrd 

and 4>av\ay 26. 



V. 



Vam man, who, 97, 103. 

Value, how fixed, 234. 

Vicious, over fond of society, 242. 

Virtue, reasons for considering, 29 ; 
human, t^. ; of the soul, t^. ; 
, various divisions of, 30 et seq. ; 
how produced and increased, 33 ; 
moral yirtue not innate, ib. ; and 
▼ice arise firom the same cause, 
34 ; how destroyed and how pre- 
ferred, 35 ; conversant with plea- 
sure and pain, 37, 38 ; not dird- 
(\na, 38 ; acquired by virtuous 



actions, 59; but not so in arts, 
40 ; its genus, 41 ; and vice not 
irdOri nor SvvdfitiQj but H^ig, 42 
(see n. ib.) ; a mean state, 43 ; its 
mean relative, 44 ; defined, 45 ; an 
dxpoTTiQ, 45 ; three namdess so- 
cial virtues, and others, 48 ; how 
opposed to vices, 50; conversant 
with what, 54 ; and vice voluntary, 
66, and n.; objections to this state- 
ment, 67 — 70; the nameless one 
conversant with the desire of 
honour, 103 ; soclai, 107 ; its mean 
is 0tXta dvev rov (rrkpyeiv, 108 ; 
proper, 174 ; natural, ib.; heroic, 
177. 

Virtues of the soul, how divided, 
151 ; the five intellectual, 154. 

Volition, whether it has the real or 
the apparent good for its object, 
65. 

Voluntary and involuntary, 54, 58, 
129. 



W. 

Wif dom, 160, and n. ; its kinds, ib, 
how compounded, ib. ; objections 
to its utihty considered, 171 et se^ 

Wit, 48; its kinds. 112. 113. 
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sophy. 5^. 

Beaumont & Fletcher. Leigh Hunt's 
Selections, y. 6cl, 

Bechstein's Cage and Chamber Birds. 

Beckmann's History of Inventions. 
2 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Bede's Ecclesiastical History and the 
A. S. Chronicle, y. 

Bell (Sir C. ) On the. Hand. y. 

Anatomy of Expression. 5^. 

Bentley's Phalaris. 5^. 

BJomson's Ame and the Fisher Lassie. 
Trans, by W. H. Low. y, 6d. 

Blair's Chronological Tables. lor. 
Index of Dates. 2 vols. y. each. 

Block's Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

Boethlus' Consolation of Philosophy, 

&c. ss, 

Bohn's Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions. 6s, 

Bond's Handy -book for Verifying 
Dates, &c. y. 

Bonoml's Nineveh. 5^. 

BoBwell's Life of Johnson. (Napier). 
6 vols. y. 6d. each. 

(Croker.) 5 vols. 20f. 

Brand's Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 
y, each. 

Bremer's Works. Trans, by Mary 
Howitt. 4 vols, y, 6d, each. 

Bridgewater Treatises. 9 vols. Various 
prices. 

Brink (B. Ten). Early English Litera- 
ture. 2 vols. y. 6d, eadu 
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Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

Buchanan's Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms. 6s. 

Buckland's Geology and Mineralogy. 
2 vols. 15J. 

Bnrke'B Works and Speeches. 8 vols, 
or. 6d. each. The Sublime and 
Beautiful, is. & is. 6d. Reflections on 
the French Revolution, is. 

Life, by Sir James Prior, y. 6d. 

Bnmey'B Evelina, y. 6d. Cecilia 
2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Bums' Life by Lockhart. Revised by 
W. Scott Douglas. 3J. 6d. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion, and 
Sermons, y. 6d. 

Butler's Hudibras. 5^. ; or 2 vols., 
y. each. 

Caesar. Trans.byW.A.M'Devitte. y. 

Camoens' Lusiad. Mickle's Transla- 
tion, revised, y, 6d. 

Carafas (The) of Maddaloni. By 
Alfred de Reumont. 3^. 6d, 

Carpenter's Mechanical Philosophy y. 
Vegetable Physiology. 6s, Animal 
Physiology. 6s. 

Carrel's Counter Revolution imder 
Charles II. and James II. y. 6d. 

Cattermole's Evenings at Haddon 

HalL y. 
Catullus and TibuUus. Trans, by 

W. K. Kelly, y. 

Cellini's Memoirs. (Roscoe.) 3^. 6d. 

Cervantes' Exemplary Novels. Trans, 
by W. K. Kelly, y. 6d. 

Don Quixote. Motteux's Trans. 

revised. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Galatea. Trans, by G. W. |. 

Gyll. y. 6d. 

Chalmers On Man. 5J. 

Channing's The Perfect Life. is. and 
ij. 6d. 

Chaucer's Works. Bell's Edition, re- 
vised by Skeat. 4 vols. y. 6d. ea. 

Chess Congress of 1862. By J. 
Lowenthal. y. 

Cheyreul on Colour, y. and 7s. 6d. 

Chllllngworth's The Religion of Pro- 
testants, y. 6d. 

China : Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
•♦orical. y. 



Chronicles of the Crusades, y. 

Cicero's Works. 7 vols. y. each. 

1 voL, y. 6d. 

Friendship and Old Age. is, and 

IS. 6d. 

Clark's Heraldry. (Planch^.) y. and 

Classic Tales. 3^. 6d. 

Coleridge's Prose Works. (Ashe.) 
6 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Comte's Philosophy of the Sciences. 
(G. H. Lewes.) 5J. 

Condi's History of the Arabs in Spain. 
3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Cooper's Biographical Dictionary. 

2 vols. 5J. each. 

Cowper's Works. (Southey.) 8 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

Coze's House of Austria. 4 vols. y.6d. 
each. Memoirs of Marlborough. 

3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. Atlas to 
Marlborough's Campaigns. 10s. 6d. 

Craik's Pursuit of Knowledge, y. 

Craven's Young Sportsman's Manual 

Cruikshank's Punch and Judy. y. 
Three Courses and a Dessert. 5^. 

Cunningham's Lives of British Painters. 
3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Danle. Trans, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 
3^. 6d. Inferno. Separate, is. and 
IS. 6d. Purgatorio. ij^. and is. 6d, 
Paradiso. is. and ij^. 6d. 

Trans, by I. C. Wright (Flax- 
man's Illustrations.) 5^. 

Inferno. Italian Text and Trans. 

by Dr. Carlyle. 5J. 

Purgatorio. Italian Text and 

Trans, by W. S. Dugdale. 5^. 

De Commines' Memoirs. Trans, by 
A. R. Scoble. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Defoe's Novels and Miscel. Works. 
6 vols. 3^. 6d. each. Robinscxi 
Crusoe (Vol. VII). 3^. 6d. or y. 
The Plague in London. is. and 
ij. 6d. 

Delolme on the Constitution of Eng- 
land, y. 6d. 

Demmins' Arn^ and Armom*. Trans, 
by C. C. BhicK. ys. 6d. 

Demosthenes' Orations. Trans, by 
C. Rann Kennedy. 4 vols, y., and 
z vol V. 6d, 



BOHirS LIBRARIES, 



Demosthenes' Orations On the Crown. 
15, and \s. 6d. 

De Stael's Corinne. Trans, by Emily 
BaldMon and Paulina Driver, y, 6d, 

Devey's Logic. 5s, 

Dictionaxy of Greek and Latin Quota- 
tions. 57. 

of Poetical Quotations (Bohn). 6s, 

of Scientific Terms. (Buchanan.) 6s, 

.. of Biography. (Cooper.) a vols. 

5f. each. 

of Noted Names of Fiction. 

(Wheeler.) y. 
of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish. (Wright) 2 vols. 5r. each. 

Didron's Christian Iconography. 2 vols. 

y. each. 
Diogenes Laertius. Trans, by C. D. 

Yonge. y. 
Doliree'B Adversaria. (Wagner). 2 vols. 

y. each. 
Dodd's Epigrammatists. 6s. 
Donaldson's Theatre of the Greeks, y. 
Draper's History of the Intellectual 

Development of Europe. 2 vols. y. 

each. 
Dnnlop's History of Fiction. 2 vols. 

5; . each. 
Dyer's History of Pompeii. 7s. 6d, 

The City of Rome, y. 

Dyer's British Popular Customs. 5*. 
Early Travels in Palestine. (Wright.) 

Baton's Waterloo Days. is. and is, 6d. 

Eber's Egyptian Princess. Trans, by 
E. S. Buchheim. y. 6d, 

Edgeworth's Stories for Children. 
y. 6d. 

Ellis' Specimens of Early English Me- 
trical Romances. (HalliwelL) y. 

Else's Life of Shakespeare. Trans, by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5^. 

Emerson's Works. 3 vols. 3^. 6d, each, 

or 5 vols. IS, each. 
Ennemoser's History of Magic. 2 vols. 

5; . each. 
Bpictetos. Trans, by George Long. 5^. 

Enripides. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge. 

2 vols. y. each. 
Eoseliias' Eccl. History. Trans, by 

C. F. Cruse, y, 
BY^Hyn'M Diaiy and Correspondence. 

(Bray.) 4 vols. 5s. each. 



Fair holt's Costume in England. 
(Dillon.) 2 vols. 5J. each. 

Fielding^s Joseph Andrews, y. 6d. 
Tom Jones. 2 vols, y. 6d, each. 
Amelia, y. 

Flaxman 's Lectures on Sculpture, dr. 

Florence of Worcester's Chronicle. 
Trans, by T. Forester, y. 

Foster's Works. 10 vols, y, 6d. each. 

FlranUin's Autobiography, u. 

Gesta Romanonun. Trans, by Swan 
& Hooper, y. 

Gibbon's Decline and FaU. 7 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Gllbart's Banking. 2 vols. 5;. each. 

Gil Bias. Trans, by Smollett. 6s. 

Glraldns Cambrensis. y. 

Goethe's Works and Correspondence, 
including Autobiography and Annals, 
Faust, Elective affinities, Werther, 
Wilhelra Meister, Poems and Ballads, 
Dramas, Reinecke Fox, Tour in Italy 
and Miscellaneous Travels, Early and 
Miscellaneous Letters, Correspon- 
dence with Eckermann and Soret, 
Zelter and Schiller, &c. &c. By 
various translators. 16 vols. y. 6a, 
each. 

Faust. Text with Hayward's 

Translation. (Buchheim. ) 5^. 

Faust. Part I. Trans, by Anna 

Swanwick. is. and is. 6d, 

Boyhood. (Part I. of the Auto- 
biography.) Trans, by J. Oxenford. 
\s. and \s, 6d, 

Reinecke Fox. Trans, by A. 

Rogers. \s. and \s, 6d, 

Goldsmith's Works. (Gibbs.) 5 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Plays, ij. and is. 6d, Vicar ol 

Wakefield, is, and is, 6d, 

Grammont's Memours and Boscobel 
Tracts, y, 

Gray's Letters. (D. C. Tovey.) 

[In the press, 

Greek Anthology. Trans, by E. Burges. 

Greek Romances. (Theagenes and 
Chariclea, Daphnis and Chloe, CU- 
topho and Leucippe.) Trans, by Rev, 
R. Smith. 5^. 

Greek Testament. 51. 
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Qreene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson's 
Poems. (Robert Bell.) y. 6d. 

Qregory'B Evidences of the Christian 
Religion, y. 6d, 

Qrimm'8 Gammer Grethel. Trans, by 
E. Taylor, y. 6d. 

German Tales. Trans, by Mrs. 

Hunt 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

QrOBSi'B Marco Visconti. 3^. 6d, 

Qnlzot's Origin of Representative 
Government in Europe. Trans, by 
A. R. Scoble. y. 6d, 

The English Revolution of 164a 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. y. 6d, 

History of Civilisation. Trans, by 

W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Hall (Robert). Miscellaneous Works. 

3*. 6rf. 
Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 8 vols. 

3^. 6d. each. 

Handbook of Card and Table Games. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

of Proverbs. By H. G. Bohn. y, 

of Foreign Proverbs, y, 

HardwiCk'8 History of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, y. 

Harvey's Circulation of the Blood. 
(Bowie.) IS. and is. 6d. 

Hauff'B Tales. Trans, by S. Mendel. 
y. 6d, 

The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
andria. iJ. and i^. 6d, 

Hawthorne's Novels and Tales. 3 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

Hazlitt's Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

Heaton's History of Painting. (Cosmo 
Monkhouse. ) 5^. 

Hegel's Philosophy of History. Trans, 
by J. Sibree. y. 

Heine's Poems. Trans, by E. A. Bow- 
ring, y. 6d, 

— Travel Pictures. Trans, by Francis 
Storr. y. 6d. 

Helps (Sir Arthur). Life of Thomas 
Brassey. is. and is. 6d. 

Henderson's Historical Documents ot 
the Middle Ages. y. 

Henfrey's English Coins. (Keary.) 6s. 

Henry (Matthew) On the Psakns. 5;. 

' Huntingdon's History. Trans, 
forester, y. 



Herodotus. Trans, by H. F. Cary. 
y. 6d, 

Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 

of. y. Turner's Notes on. y, 

Heslod, Callimachus and Theognis. 
Trans, by Rev. J. Banks, y. 

Hoffmann's Tales. The Serapion 
Brethren. Trans, by Lieut -Colonel 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. 

Hogg's Experimental and Natural 
Philosophy. 5^. 

Holbein's Dance of Death and Bible 
Cuts, y. 

Homer. Trans, by T. A. Buckley. 2 
vols. y. each. 

Pope's Translation. With Flax- 
man's Illustrations. 2 vols. y. each. 

Cowper's Translation. 2 vols. 

3^. 6d. each. 

Hooper's Waterloo, y, 6d, 

Horace. Smart's Translation, revised, 
by Buckley, y. 6d, 

Hugo's Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Mrs. Crosland and F. L. Slous. y. td. 

HemanL Trans, by Mrs. Cros- 
land. IS. 

Poems. Trans, by various writers. 

CoUectedbyJ.H.L.WilUams. y.6d. 
Humboldt's Cosmos. Trans, by Ott6, 

Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols. y. 6d. each, 

and I vol 5;. 

Personal Narrative of his Travels. 

Trans, by T. Ross. 3 vols, y, each. 

Views of Nature. Trans, by Ott6 

and Bohn. 5;. 

Humphreys' Coin Collector's Manual 
2 vols. y. each. 

Hungary, History of. y. 6d. 

Hunt's Poetry of Science. 5^. 

Hutchinson's Memoirs. 3^. 6d. 

India before the Sepoy Mutiny. 5^. 

Ingulph's Chronicles, y. 

Irving (Washington). Complete 
Works. 15 vols, y, 6d, each ; or 
in 18 vols. IS, each, and 2 vols. \s. 6d. 
each. 

Life and Letters. By Pierre E. 

Irving. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

iBOcrates. Trans, by J. H. Freese. 
Vol I. y. 

James' Life of Richard Cceur de Lion. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Life and Times of Louis XIV. 

2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES, 



Jameson (Mrs.) Shakespeare's Hero- 
ines, 3J. 6fl?, 
Jesse (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 5^. 

Jesse (J. H.) Memoirs of the Court of 
England under the Stuarts, 3 vols. 
5r, each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders, sj. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. (Napier). 
3 vols. 3J. 6</. each. 

Josephns. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R, Shilleto. 5 vols. 
35. dd, each. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. 5;. 

Jnkes-Browne's Handbook of Physical 
Geology, yj. (id. Handbook of His- 
torical Geology, ts. The Building 
of the British Isles, yj. 6^. 

Jnllan the Emperor. Trans, by Rev, 
C. W. King. 5J. 

Jnnlns's Letters. Woodfall's Edition, 
revised. 2 vols. 35. dd, each. 

Jnstin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutropius. 
Trans, by Rev. J, S. Watson, 5J. 

Jnvenal, Persius, Sulpicia^ and Lu- 
cilius. Trans, by L. Evans. 5J. 

Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. Trans, 
by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. sj, 

Prolegomena, &c. Trans, by E. 

Belfort Bax. 5^. 

Kelghtley'S Fairy Mythology. 5^. 
Classical Mythology. Revised by Dr. 
L. Schmitz. 5;. 

Eidd On Man. 3J. td, 

Kirby On Animals. 2 vols. ^r. each, 

Snight's Knowledge is Power, 5^. 

La Fontaine's Fables. Trans, by E, 
Wright. 3J. (id, 

Lamartine's History of the Girondists. 
Trans, by H. T. Ryde. 3 vols. 3J. dd. 
each. 

Restoration of the Monarchy in 

France. Trans, by Capt Rafter. 
4 vols. 3^. dd. each. 

French Revolution of 1848. 3J. 6rf. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia and Eliana. 
31. 6flf., or in 3 vols. u. each. 

Memorials and Letters. Talfourd's 

Edition, revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 
2 vols. 3^. td. each. 

Specimens of the English Dramatic 

Poets of the Time of Elizabeth, y. 6d. 



Lanzl's History of Painting in Italy. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. y. 6d, 
each, 

Lappenberg's England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. 
Thorpe. 2 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Lectures on Painting. By Barry, Opie 
and Fuseli. 5^. 

Leonardo da Vlnd's Treatise on Paint- 
ing. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud. y. 

Lepsins' Letters from Egypt, &c. Trans, 
by L. and J. B. Homer. 5^. 

Lessisg's Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Ernest Bell. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Bamhelm. i^. and i^. 6d, Laokoon, 
Dramatic Notes, &c. Trans, by E. C. 
Beasley and Helen Zimmem. 3^. 6d, 
Laokoon separate, is, or is. 6d. 

Lilly's Introduction to Astrology. 

(Zadkiel.) y. 
Liyy. Trans, by Dr. Spillan and others, 

4 vols. 5J. each. 
Locke's Philosophical Works. (J. A. 

St. John). 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Lite. By Lord King. 3J. 6d. 

Lodge's Portraits. 8 vols. y. each. 

Longfellow's Poetical and Prose Works, 
2 vols. 5J. each. 

Loudon's Natural History. 5^. 

Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual. 6 
vols. 5^. each. 

Lucan's Pharsalia. Trans, by H. T. 
Riley, y. 

Lucian's Dialogues. Trans, by H. 
Williams, ss. 

Lucretius. Trans, by Rev. J. S. 
Watson. 59. 

Luther's Table Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt. 3^. 6d. 

Autobiography. (Michelet), 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. y. 6d. 

Machiayelli's History of Florence, &c. 
Trans, y. 6d. 

Mallet's Northern Antiquities. 5^. 

M ant ell's Geological Excursions 
through the Isle of Wight, &c. 51. 
Petrifactions and their Teachings. 
6s. Wonders of Geology. 2 vols, 
ys. 6d. each. 

Uanzoni's The Betrothed, 55. 

Marco Polo's Travels. Marsden's Edi- 
tion, revised by T, Wright, Cf. 
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Kartial'B Epigrams. Trans. ^5. 6d, 

Martlneaa'8 History of England, 
1800-15. 3J. td, 

History of the Peace, 1816-46. 

4 vols. 3i. 6^. each. 

Matthew Paris. Trans, by Dr. Giles. 
3 vols. 5J. each. 

Katthew of Westminster. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

Maxwell's Victories of Wellington. 51. 

Mensel's History of Germany. Trans. 

by Mrs. Horrocks. 3 vols. 3J. 6rf. ea. 
Iiffi^hft^i Angelo and Raffaelle. By 

Duppa and Q. de Quincy. 5r. 

Miobelet's French Revolution. Trans 
by C. Cocks. 3J. 6rf. 

Mlgnet's French Revolution. 3J. dd. 

Miller's Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 
3^. 6^. each. 

Milton's Poetical Works. (J. Mont- 
gomery.) 2 vols. 3J. dd. each. 

Prose Works. (J. A. St. John.) 

5 vols. 3^. (id, each. 

Mitford's Our Village. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, 
each. 

Moli^re's Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
C. H. WalL 3 vols. 3J. td, each. 

The Miser, Tartuflfe, The Shop- 
keeper tiumed Gentleman, i;. & u. 6d. 

Montagu's (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Works. (WhamclifFe and Moy 
Thomas.) 2 vols. 5^. each. 

Montaigne's Essays. Cotton's Trans, 
revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3r. (>d, each. 

Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. Nu- 
gent's Trans, revised by J. 
Prichard. 2 vols. 3^. (>d. each. 

Morphy's Games of Chess. (Lowen- 
thal. ) 55. 

Mudie's British Birds. (Martin.) 2 vols. 
5J. each. 

Naval and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain, 6j. 

Neander's History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church. 10 vols. Life of 
Christ I vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church by the Apostles. 
2 vols. History of Christian Dogma. 
2 vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. 
16 vols. 3^. 6dl each. 

■ial'l History of thejesuits. 51, 




North's Lives of the Norths. (Jessopp. ) 

3 vols. 3J. 6rf. each. 

Nugent's Memorials of Hampden, ^r. 

Ockley's History of the Saracens. 31. td» 

Ordericus Vitalis. Trans, by T. 
Forester. 4 vols. y. each. 

Ovid. Trans, by H. T. Riley. 3 vols. 
5J. each. 

Pascal's Thoughts. Trans, by C. 
Kegan PauL 3J. 6^. 

Pauli's Life of Alfred the Great, &c. 5^. 

Life of CromwelL u. and \s. 6d. 

Pausantas' Description of Greece. 
Trans, by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

Pearson on the Creed. (Walford.) 5^. 

Pepys' Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols. 
5^. each. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) 2 vols. 3J. 6^ea. 

Petrarch's Sonnets. 55. 

Pettigrew's Chronicles of the Tombs. 

ST. 
PhilO-JudSBUS. Trans, by C. D. Yonge. 

4 vols. 5J. each. 

Pickering's Races of Man. 51. 
Pindar. Trans, by D. W. Turner, y, 
Planch^'s History of British Costume. 

Plato. Trans, by H. Cary, G. Burges, 
and H. Davis. 6 vols. 5^. each. 

Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Prota- 
goras. IS. and IS. 6d. 

Day's Analysis and Index to the 
Dialogues, ss. 

Plautus. Trans, by H. T. Riley. 
2 vols. 5s. each. 

Trinummus, Menaechmi, Aulu- 

laria, Captivi. u. and is, 6d, 

Pliny's Natural History, Trans, by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. 6 vols. 
SS. each. 

Pliny the Younger, Letters of. Mel- 
moth's trans, revised by Rev. F. C. T. 
Bosanquet. 51. 

Plutarch's Lives. Trans, by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Moralia. Trans, by Rev. C. W. 

King and Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 2 Vols. 
$s. each. 

Poetry of America. (W. J. Linton.) 
3J-. 6</. 



BOUNDS LIBRARIES. 



Political Cyclopaedia. 4 vols. 31. 6^.ea. 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 5J. 

Pope'8 Poetical Works. (Carrulhers. ) 
2 vols. $s, each. 

Homer. (J. S. Watson.) 2 vols. 

$s. each. 

Life and Letters. (Camithers. ) $5, 

FotXery and Porcelain. (H. G. Bohn.) 
$s. and lof. 6d, 

Propertins. Trans, by Rev. P. J. F. 
G^tillon. y. 6d, 

Prout (Father.) Reliques. sj. 

Quintilian's Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 2 vols. 
$s, each. 

Badne'B Tragedies. Trans, by R. B. 
Boswell. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Banke'B History of the Popes. Trans, 
by E. Foster. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Latin and Teutonic Nations. 

Trans, by P. A. Ashworth. 3J. 6d. 

History of Servia. Trans, by 

Mrs. Kerr. y. 6d, 

Ronnie's Insect Architecture. (J. G. 

Wood.) SJ. 
Reynold's Discourses and Essays. 

(Beechy. ) 2 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Bicardo's Political Economy. (Gon- 

ner.) y. 
Bichter's Levana. y. 6d. 

Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces. 

Trans, by Lieut. -Col. Ewing. y. 6d, 

Roger de Hovenden's Annals. Trans, 
by Dr. Giles. 2 vols. y. each. 

Bog^er of Wendover. Trans, by Dr. 
Giles. 2 vols. y. each. 

Boget'S Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. 2 vols. 6s. each. 

Borne in the Nineteenth Century. (C. A. 
Eaton.) 2 vols, y each. 

Boscoe's Leo X. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Lorenzo de Medici, y. 6d, 

Bnssia, History of. By W. K. Kelly. 

2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Ballast, Florus, and Velleius Pater- 
culus. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 

Sclllller's Works. Including History of 
the Thirty Years' War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, WiUiam 
TeU, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 



of Orleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
&c. By various translators. 7 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

Mary Stuart and The Maid of 

Orleans. Trans, by J. Mellish and 
Anna Swanwick. is. and u. 6d, 

Scblegel (F.). Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous works. 5 vols, y, 6d, each. 

(A. W.). Lectures on Dramatic 

Art and Literature, y. 6d, 

Schopenliaaer's Essays. Selected and 
Trans, by E. Belfort Bax. 5*. 

On the Fourfold Root of the 

Principle of Sufficient Reason and 
on the Will in Nature. Trans, by 
Mdme. Hillebrand. 5^. 

Schoaw's Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey. 5^. 

Schumann's Early Letters. Trans, by 
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